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PREFACE 


In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  the 
attitude  of  New  Jersey  on  the  leading  national  political  issues  and 
events  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  relation  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  state 
to  political  action  and  their  importance  in  that  connection  have  been 
indicated.  Inevitably,  the  monograph  has  become  a  study  in  states’ 
rights.  The  political  judgments  of  the  electorate  and  the  action  of 
the  governor  and  the  legislature  upon  the  policies  of  the  national 
administration  form  the  central  theme.  During  the  years  under 
discussion  the  state  of  New  Jersey  lacked  to  a  remarkable  degree 
leaders  prominent  in  national  politics.  Of  all  the  states  that  did  not 
secede  from  the  Union,  New  Jersey  officially  was  the  most  outspoken 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  and  in  opposition  to  the 
,  war  and  to  its  conduct.  Nowhere  else  did  copperheadism  come  to 
control  a  state.  There  were,  however,  no  leaders  of  the  prominence 
of  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  and  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York  City,  or 
of  the  ability  of  Horatio  Seymour.  In  New  Jersey  politics  individuals 
appear  secondary  to  the  policies  they  advocated  and  to  the  acts  for 
which  they  were  responsible.  In  Congress,  the  senators  and  the 
representatives  from  New  Jersey  were  not  outstanding  figures. 
General  McClellan  made  New  Jersey  his  residence  only  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Even 
English,  Holsman,  Burr,  Fuller  and  Wall,  though  comparatively 
successful  in  obtaining  official  support  in  the  state  itself  for  their 
cause,  were  in  no  sense  prominent  national  leaders  among  the  copper¬ 
heads. 

The  devotion  which  was  shown  by  the  state  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  to  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty 
was  natural  and  in  entire  accord  with  New  Jersey’s  traditional 
attitude.  Probably  no  other  state  has  adhered  so  consistently  and 
so  steadfastly  to  that  theory,  from  the  days  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  South  Carolina’s 
devotion  has  been  more  spectacular,  but  not  so  continuous.  This 
fact  serves  to  explain  New  Jersey’s  Democratic  alignment  during  the 
war,  the  Democratic  victories  in  the  elections  of  1861,  1862,  1863, 
the  electoral  votes  for  McClellan  in  1864,  the  election  of  Democratic 
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United  States  senators  by  the  legislature  of  1863,  and  the  passage  by 
the  same  legislature  of  the  copperhead  resolutions  seeking  an  im¬ 
mediate  peace  under  conditions  which  could  have  been  secured  only 
through  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy. 
After  the  war,  state  sovereignty  was  the  basis  for  opposition  by  the 
state  to  the  Reconstruction  Amendments. 

The  materials  for  this  study  have  been  gathered  largely  from  news¬ 
paper  files,  particularly  those  of  The  State  Gazette  and  The  True 
American ,  of  Trenton,  and  The  Daily  Advertiser ,  The  Evening  Journal, 
and  The  Mercury,  of  Newark,  which  are  easily  accessible  in  Trenton 
at  the  State  Library  and  at  the  Public  Library,  and  in  Newark  at  the 
Public  Library  and  at  the  Library  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society .  On  the  newspapers  see  Appendix  I .  State  and  congressional 
public  documents  have  also  contributed  much  material.  Mr. 
Charles  Perrin  Smith’s  Reminiscences  have  also  been  of  great  service 
(see  Appendix  II). 

Originally,  the  study  was  planned  to  cover  only  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  When,  however,  the  existence  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Remi¬ 
niscences  became  known,  the  expansion  of  the  original  monograph  to 
cover  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  was  undertaken  and  the 
earlier  chapters  were  again  revised. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Professor  William  A.  Dunning 
of  Columbia  University  that  I  undertook  this  study  of  the  politics  of 
his  native  state.  Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  him  for 
constant  advice  and  encouragement  during  the  progress  of  my  work. 

To  my  father,  Professor  Charles  Knapp  of  Columbia  University, 
I  am  indebted  beyond  all  measure  for  inspiration  and  ideals  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  for  aid  in  matters  of  detail. 

Charles  Merriam  Knapp 

December  31,  1923. 
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New  Jersey  Politics  during  the  Period  of 
The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

CHAPTER  I 

NEW  JERSEY  POLITICS  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

In  the  year  i860  New  Jersey,  in  area  and  population,  ranked  as  a 
small  state.  But  its  geographical  position  and  its  wealth  gave  the 
state  great  prominence  among  the  thirty-three  states  that  then  com¬ 
posed  the  Union.  This  fact  explains  much  of  the  political  history  of 
the  state  during  the  period  under  discussion  in  this  study.  New 
Jersey  is  a  small,  compact  state,  lying  between  390  and  410,  20'  N. 
Lat.,  and  74°  and  750,  30'  W.  Long.;  its  greatest  length  is  about  166 
miles,  its  greatest  width  about  57  miles.  In  area  the  state,  in  i860, 
ranked  twenty-ninth,  with  a  total  of  9,320  square  miles.  On  the 
north  the  state  is  bounded  by  New  York;  on  the  west  and  on  the 
south  Delaware  River  and  Delaware  Bay  form  a  natural  boundary, 
separating  the  state  from  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
On  the  east  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  in  a  sense,  New  Jersey  is  a  penin¬ 
sula  jutting  southward  from  New  York.  Cape  May,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  is  farther  south  than  Baltimore,  on  practically 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  more  than 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

In  wealth  the  state  ranked  seventeenth  in  i860;  the  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  its  real  and  personal  property  was  about  $500,000,000.  The 
large  counties,  of  the  southern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  state, 
were  devoted  principally  to  agriculture;  the  smaller  counties,  ad¬ 
joining  New  York,  were  the  center  of  important  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests.  The  estimated  value  of  the  land  was  $180,250,338.  Ag¬ 
riculture  was  counted  the  most  important  industry.  According  to 
one  estimate  there  were  then  in  New  Jersey  about  4,000  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments,  the  value  of  whose  annual  products  reached 
$76,000,000.  Newark  was  the  sixth  city  of  the  United  States  in 
order  of  manufacturing,  with  a  product  valued  at  $22,647,496, 
annually,  from  an  invested  capital  of  $11,926,540.  Newark,  though 
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situated  at  the  north,  was  essentially  a  southern  workshop.  For 
about  two-thirds  of  a  century  the  shoemakers  of  Newark  shod  the 
south,  its  planters  and  its  plantation  hands,  to  a  large  extent.  For 
generations  the  bulk  of  the  carriages,  saddlery,  harness,  and  clothing 
manufactured  in  Newark  found  a  ready  and  profitable  market  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  And  so  it  was  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  with  all  other  industries.  Newark,  therefore,  was  substantially 
interested  in  the  south1.  Six  other  cities  in  New  Jersey  each  pro¬ 
duced  annually  manufactures  valued  at  more  than  $i, 000,000. 
The  seven  cities  together  had  a  total  invested  capital  of  $22,628,620, 
yielding  annually  a  product  valued  at  $44,578,682.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  this  product  found  a  ready  market  in  the  southern  states2. 

In  population  New  Jersey,  in  i860,  ranked  twenty-first,  with 
672,035  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  180,000  over  that  in  1850,  or 
thirty-nine  per  cent  in  ten  years.  This  growth  was  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  nation  in  the  same  period.  From  1840  to 
1850  the  increase  was  thirty-one  per  cent;  from  i860  to  1870  it  was 
to  be  thirty-four  per  cent.  This  rapid  growth  commenced  about 
1840,  and  continued  through  three  decades.  In  i860  the  foreign- 
born  population  numbered  122,790,  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  whole3; 
it  was  resident  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacturing  counties  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Half  of  the  total  was  to  be  found  in 
Essex  and  Hudson  Counties,  where  it  formed  one-third  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  respectively.  The  seven  largest  cities  had  a 
combined  population  of  i75,i624.  Of  the  foreign-bom  element 
about  one-half  was  from  Ireland,  and  two-thirds  from  the  British 
Isles;  about  three-tenths  were  from  the  German  States5. 

In  i860  the  colored  population  in  New  Jersey  was  small,  25,  318 
free  blacks  and  18  slaves — three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  The  slaves  were  all  in  the  northwestern  farming  coun- 

1  Atkinson,  p.  239.  Another  estimate  was  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  Newark’s 
manufactures  found  a  market  in  the  south.  Annual  Cyclopaedia ,  1861,  p.  514. 

7  For  explanation  of  references  in  the  footnotes  see  the  Bibliography,  pp. 
l86— l88. 

2The  figures  given  in  this  and  the  next  two  paragraphs  were  derived  from  the 
United  States  Census  of  i860.  See  also  Meeker,  p.  148. 

3In  1850  it  had  been  twelve  per  cent. 

4Newark,  71,  941;  Jersey  City,  29,226;  Paterson,  19,586;  Trenton,  17,228; 
Camden,  14,358;  Elizabeth,  11,567;  New  Brunswick,  11,256. 

5Foreign-born  population:  from  England,  15,852;  Scotland,  3,556;  Ireland, 
62,006;  British  America,  1,144;  France,  2,408;  German  States,  33,772. 
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ties6.  Further,  for  reasons  which  will  be  set  forth  later7,  all  but  one 
were  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  were  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  In  1800  the  number  of  slaves  in  New  Jersey  had  been 
12,422;  since  that  year  it  had  constantly  decreased,  though  by  i860 
the  negro  population  was  double  that  of  18008.  Few  negroes  were  in 
the  southern  counties  of  the  state.  The  United  States  Census  of 
i860  shows  that,  in  i860,  there  were,  in  Ocean  County,  124  negroes,  in 
Atlantic,  194,  in  Cape  May,  273;  but  in  these  counties  the  total 
population  was  small,  the  southern  half  of  the  state  being,  in  general, 
sparsely  settled.  Further,  Quaker  influence,  under  which  it  had 
been  settled,  was  still  strong  there. 

It  is  in  order  now  to  discuss  the  social  and  the  political  status  of  the 
negro  in  New  Jersey.  The  institution  of  slavery  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  first  settlements  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  made  by  the 
Swedes  and  the  Dutch.  After  the  British  occupation,  in  1664,  we 
find  considerable  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  en¬ 
couraged  the  importation  of  slaves,  but  laid  severe  restrictions  upon 
their  conduct.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  slavery  was 
clearly  recognized  as  an  institution  in  New  Jersey  life9.  Yet,  in 
1800,  in  the  three  counties  of  Burlington,  Gloucester,  and  Salem, 
which  contained  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
state,  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  slaves  was  to 
be  found10.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  large  Quaker  popu¬ 
lation  in  those  counties,  and  to  the  active  abolition  agitation  among 
the  Quakers  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  strength  of  this 
anti-slavery  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1776  the  Quakers 
denied  the  right  of  membership  in  their  Society  to  the  slave-holders. 
When,  in  1792,  the  New  Jersey  Abolition  Society  was  established,  its 
membership  was  composed  largely  of  Quakers11. 

The  opposition  to  slavery  on  moral  grounds  rapidly  gained  strength, 
and  resulted,  through  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Abolition  Society 

6The  United  States  Census  of  i860  located  the  slaves,  by  counties,  as  follows: 
Hunterdon,  4:  Middlesex,  1;  Morris,  1;  Passaic,  2;  Somerset,  9)  andWairen,  1. 
These  figures  were  accepted  and  published  in  a  Compendium  of  Census,  1726- 
1905,  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey. 

7C/.  infra,  pp.  4-5-  .  n  0 

8Slave  population:  1790,11,423;  1800,12,422;  1820,7,357;  1830,2,254,  1840, 

674;  1850,  236;  i860,  18. 

i° ibid  ^The^ coast  counties,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  northern  boundary,  and 
the  Raritan  Valley  were  the  regions  containing  the  great  majority  of  the  slaves. 
See  also  Keasbey,  vol.  v,  p.  82.  Keasbey  attributes  the  growth  of  slavery  outside 
the  Quaker  counties  to  the  large  Dutch  and  German  population  m  New  Jersey. 

uGreeley,  vol.  i,  p.  107;  Lee,  vol.  iv,  p.  35- 
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upon  the  legislature,  and  through  the  efforts  of  various  philanthropic 
individuals,  in  securing  to  negroes  their  rights  before  the  courts  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  This  is  evidenced  by  several  acts  of  the  legislature. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  three  acts  of  vital  importance  to  the  negroes  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  178612.  This  act  prohibited  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  into  the  state.  Two  years13  later  a  second  act  was  en¬ 
acted,  which  provided  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  any  vessel 
fitted  out,  within  the  state,  for  the  slave  trade;  it  ordained  also  that, 
if  a  slave  had  resided  within  the  state  for  twelve  months,  he  should  not 
be  moved  out  of  the  state  without  his  consent;  that  all  criminal 
offences  charged  against  slaves  should  be  adjudged  and  punished  as  in 
the  case  of  other  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  slaves  should  be  taught  to 
read.  These  acts  clearly  show  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  state  toward  slavery,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Act  of  1804.  This  bill  was  introduced  in  answer  to  a 
memorial  from  the  New  Jersey  Abolition  Society,  of  which  Joseph 
Bloomfield,  then  governor  of  the  state,  was  president.  Before  its 
final  passage  it  was  published  for  the  general  information  of  the 
people.  It  was  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of 
Slavery”14.  The  gist  of  the  act  was  contained  in  its  first  section : 

.  .  .  every  child  born  of  a  slave  within  this  state,  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next, 
shall  be  free;  but  shall  remain  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  his  mother,  and  the 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of  such  owner,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  child  had  been  bound  to  service  by  the  trustees  or  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  shall  continue  in  such  service,  if  a  male,  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  if  a  female,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  owner  might  abandon  the  child 
after  it  was  a  year  old,  when  it  should  become  a  public  charge.  But, 
because  of  charges  of  fraud,  this  provision  was  repealed,  seven  years 
later.  The  Act  of  1804,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  abolish  slavery15, 
but  provided  for  its  gradual  extinction.  The  status  of  those  who  were 
slaves  (in  1804)  before  the  act  was  passed  was  not  changed.  Those 
born  after  July  4,  1804  became  apprentices  bound  out  to  service  for 

.  12Act  of  March  22,  1786,  entitled:  “An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  authorize  the  manumission  of  them  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  slaves”.  The  title  of  the  act  is 
significant  of  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  position  the  slave  should  hold 
socially  and  before  the  law. 

13Act  of  November,  1788. 

February  15, 1804.  This  was  in  line  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Rhodes,  vol.  i,  p.  28,  states  too  broadly  that,  in  1804,  “New  Jersey  abolished 
slavery  ;  his  qualifying  statement,  “she  was  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  to  dedicate  her  soil  to  freedom”,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts . 
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twenty-one  or  twenty-five  years;  after  such  service  as  apprentices 
they  became  free  negroes.  Under  these  provisions  of  the  act  not  one 
negro  would  be  completely  freed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
except  by  special  provision  of  individual  masters.  However,  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  within  the  state  without  entailing  great 
hardship  to  the  masters  was  thus  definitely  provided  for16. 

Slavery  continued  to  be  an  important  subject  of  discussion,  agita¬ 
tion,  and  legislation  in  New  Jersey  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  New  Jersey  Abolition  Society  and  the 
American  Colonization  Society  were  active  in  this  connection. 
Appeals  to  the  state  courts  to  determine  the  status  of  the  negro  in 
New  Jersey  were  frequent,  and  many  important  decisions  were 
handed  down  by  those  courts.  The  case  most  important  in  its  re¬ 
sults  was  that  which  involved  the  interpretation  of  the  status  of  the 
negro  under  the  new  state  constitution  adopted  in  1844. 

The  first  article  of  this  constitution  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of 
rights.  The  declaration  therein17,  that  ‘  ‘all  men  are  by  nature  free  and 
independent,  and  have  certain  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty;  acquiring, 
possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining 
safety  and  happiness”,  was  immediately  made  the  basis  of  the  claim 
that  slavery  had  thereby  been  abolished.  A  test  case  was  brought 
by  the  New  Jersey  Abolition  Society,  in  May,  1845,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state18.  The  court,  however,  declared  that  the  section 
in  question  was  a  ‘‘general  proposition,  that  men  in  their  social  state 
are  free  to  adopt  their  own  form  of  government  and  enact  their  own 
laws”,  and  that  it  was  not  designed  to  apply  to  “man  in  his  private, 
individual  or  domestic  capacity;  or  to  define  his  individual  rights  or 
interfere  with  his  domestic  relations,  or  his  individual  condition”. 
Having  settled  this  question  to  its  own  satisfaction,  the  court  held 
further  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  existed  by  law  when  the 
Constitution  of  1 844  was  adopted ;  that  constitution,  it  added,  did  not 
definitely  destroy  that  relation,  did  not  abolish  slavery,  and  did  not 
affect  the  laws  relating  to  slavery  existing  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
Appeal19  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  where  the 
argument  for  the  slaves  was  made  by  William  Halstead.  No  one 
appeared  for  the  masters.  The  judgment  was  affirmed.  Chief- 

16 C/.  infra,  p.  164.  "Article  i,  par.  i. 

18The  Statens.  Post.  The  State  vs.  Van  Buren.  See  New  Jersey  Law  Reports, 
vol.  XX,  pp.  368-386  (Spencer);  Cooley,  p.  27;  Keasbey,  vol.  v,  p.  15. 

19New  Jersey  Law  Reports,  vol.  xxi,  p.  699. 
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Justice  Henry  W.  Green,  Associate-Justice  Ira  C.  Whitehead,  and 
five  judges  voted  for  affirmance,  the  Chancellor,  Oliver  S.  Halstead, 
for  reversal20. 

This  attempt  to  obtain  through  the  courts  a  judicial  decision  that 
slavery  in  New  Jersey  had  been  abolished  undoubtedly  influenced 
greatly  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  1846.  This,  the  culminating 
piece  of  legislation  upon  the  subject,  was  a  bill  enacted  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  on  April  18,  1846,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Abolish  Slavery’’21. 
In  spite  of  its  title,  however,  the  bill  did  not  abolish  slavery,  but 
merely  substituted  the  word  apprenticeship  for  the  word  slavery22. 
It  did,  however,  provide  further  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery. 
While  this  was  not  all  that  the  New  Jersey  abolitionists  may  have 
desired,  yet  they  appear  to  have  let  the  question  of  slavery  rest 
thereafter  in  the  state.  All  but  a  very  few  negroes  were  now  actually 
free,  and  the  few  not  free,  now  termed  apprentices,  were  probably 
content. 

Under  the  state  constitution  adopted  in  1776  the  negro  was  not 
excluded  from  voting  in  the  state.  The  provisions  affecting  the 
right  of  suffrage  were  that  “all  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  of  full  age, 
who  are  worth  fifty  pounds.  .  .and  have  resided  within  the  county 
for  twelve  months”  were  entitled  to  vote.  This  did  not  exclude  the 


20In  contrast  to  this  interpretation  is  that  of  a  similar  declaration  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  constitution  of  1780,  by  which  the  Massachusetts  courts  in  1783  declared 
slavery  illegal.  See  Rhodes,  vol.  i,  p.  14. 

21Revised  Statutes,  1847,  p.  382. 

22Cooley,  pp.  28-29:  “Slavery  was  abolished  by  statute  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
year  1846.  This  action  did  not  result  in  complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  abolition  law  simply  substituted  apprenticeship  in  place  of  slavery.  By 
virtue  of  the  act,  and  without  the  execution  of  any  instrument  of  manumission, 
every  slave  became  an  apprentice,  bound  to  service  to  his  present  owner,  executors, 
or  administrators,  until  discharged  therefrom.  How  similar  were  the  two  con¬ 
ditions  is  shown  when  we  find  that  many  old  provisions  regarding  slaves  were 
reproduced  and  reenacted  for  the  government  of  the  new  apprentices  created  by 
the  statute.  Forms  are  established  according  to  which  apprentices  may  be 
legally  discharged.  Penalties  for  enticing  apprentices  away  or  harboring  them 
or  misusing  them  are  provided.  Apprentices  are  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
state  or  sold  to  a  non-resident.  Yet  this  change  of  status  represented  a  real  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  negro  servant  for  life  or  years.  The  sale  of  an 
apprentice  must  be  in  writing  or  with  the  consent  of  the  apprentice,  expressed 
by  his  signature.  An  apprentice  having  a  complaint  against  his  master  was 
granted  the  same  remedy  as  that  previously  provided  by  law  for  apprentices  and 
servants.  Children  born  to  negro  apprentices  were  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
birth  and  not  subject  to  any  manner  of  service  whatsoever.  They  must  be 
supported  by  the  master  until  they  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  bound  out  to  service  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

A  new  and  interesting  provision  is  that  the  apprentice  should  not  be  discharged 
without  his  consent”. 
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negro  on  the  ground  of  color.  But  in  the  Constitution  of  184423 
the  word  “white”  was  inserted  in  the  statement  of  qualifications  for 
the  suffrage .  Thereby  the  suffrage  was  denied  to  the  negro  in  New 
Jersey  until  the  enactment  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution.  Later,  in  187524,  by  amendment  the  word  “white” 
was  struck  out  of  the  New  Jersey  constitution. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  attitude  of  New  Jersey  toward  slavery 
as  a  national  issue  before  1850  we  shall  examine  first  the  official 
attitude  of  the  state  toward  fugitive  slaves.  In  the  early  colonial 
period  it  was  severe25.  Early  laws  laid  heavy  penalties  (fines)  upon 
persons  aiding  or  entertaining  fugitive  slaves26.  In  1826  the  first 
provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves27  appears  in  the  statutes. 
Lender  this  act  the  master  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  might  apply 
for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive.  If  proof  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  justice  was  produced,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  slave  from  the  state.  The  act  also  made  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  seize  or  take  any  person  without  such  a  warrant,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  fugitive. 

An  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1826  was  passed  in  1837,  providing 
that  a  judge  before  whom  an  alleged  fugitive  was  brought  must 
appoint  a  specific  time  and  place  for  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  associate 
with  himself  two  other  judges.  Either  party  might  demand  a  trial 
by  jury.  It  was  also  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  judge  or  justice  to 
give  any  certificate  for  removal  without  having  first  decided  in  favor 
of  the  title  of  the  claimant28.  In  1847  virtually  the  same  law  was 
reenacted29.  No  further  legislation  on  the  subject  was  made,  and  so 
the  New  Jersey  law  on  fugitive  slaves  stood  as  outlined  above  until 
the  enactment  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution. 

This  legislation,  compared  with  the  later  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of 
September  18,  1850,  which  Congress  passed  as  part  of  the  Com¬ 
promise  of  that  year,  and  which  supplemented  the  New  Jersey  statute, 

23Cooley,  p.  54.  . 

24The  amendment  was  adopted  on  September  7,  1875.  Cf.  infra,  pp.  176-177. 
For  the  New  Jersey  Constitutions  of  1776  and  1844,  and  the  amendments  of  1875, 
see  Poore,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1311-1329. 

25For  a  discussion  of  the  early  attitude  toward  fugitives  in  New  Jersey,  cf. 
Keasbey,  vol.  iv,  p.  96. 

“Free  negroes  of  New  Jersey,  or  other  states,  were  not  permitted  to  travel  in 
the  state,  and  persons  aiding  them  were,  by  the  Act  of  1786,  subject  to  heavy 
fines. 

^Act  of  December  26,  1826. 

MAct  of  February  15,  1837. 


22 Revised  Statutes,  1847,  p.  567. 
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was  distinctly  favorable  to  any  fugitive  who  might  be  retaken  within 
New  Jersey.  By  federal  statute  a  negro  claimed  as  a  fugitive  by  a 
master  or  his  agent  must  be  brought  before  a  commissioner  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court;  the  testimony  of  the 
alleged  fugitive  was  expressly  excluded;  in  case  the  service  of  the 
negro  was  adjudged  due  to  the  claimant,  the  commissioner’s  fee  was 
double  his  fee  should  the  fugitive  be  discharged.  So  were  the  pro¬ 
tections  of  the  New  Jersey  law  to  be  swept  aside  by  Congress  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  slave  owner30. 

During  the  decade  before  the  war  the  abolition  factions  with¬ 
in  the  state  criticized  vigorously  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850, 
and  sought  to  bring  about  its  repeal,  or  at  least  to  minimize  its  re¬ 
sults.  Yet  there  was  no  such  formal  nullification  of  the  act  by  New 
Jersey  as  was  registered  by  the  Vermont  legislature  in  1850,  and  by 
other  northern  states  a  few  years  later31,  in  enactments  known  popu¬ 
larly  as  “personal  liberty”  laws.  New  Jersey  and  the  new  state  of 
California,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  only  free-soil  states  which 
gave  any  official  sanction  or  assistance  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  though  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Oregon  did  so  indirectly  by 
prohibiting  negroes,  either  slave  or  free,  from  entering  the  state. 
During  the  war  itself,  in  1862  and  1863,  the  New  Jersey  legislature, 
under  copperhead  guidance,  did,  indeed,  consider  bills  to  prohibit 
the  influx32  of  negroes  into  the  state,  but  they  did  not  become  statutes. 
No  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  made,  and  so  the 
New  Jersey  law  stood  as  outlined  above  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  New  Jersey  law  gave  the  southern  owner 
every  opportunity  to  prove  title  to  his  property,  and  at  the  same  time 
protected  the  negro  against  being  kidnapped,  which  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  of  1850  did  not  do.  Further,  it  was  specifically  provided 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  persons  coming  into  the  state  for  tem¬ 
porary  residence  there  to  bring  their  slaves  with  them  and  to  remove 
them  when  they  left  the  state33. 

So  much  for  the  official  attitude  of  the  state  toward  fugitive  slaves 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  so  long  as  slavery  and  its  ex¬ 
tension  were  generally  deemed  issues  to  be  settled  by  the  states  for 
themselves  and  by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Thus  far  New  Jersey 

30Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  i,  pp.  185  ff.  A  person  claiming  a  fugitive  might  now  pro¬ 
ceed  under  the  New  Jersey  statute  or  under  the  United  States  statute. 

uCf.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  72-73.  nCf.  infra,  pp.  69,92-93. 

33Act  of  April  18,  1846. 
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had  conservatively  kept  step  with  her  northern  sisters.  With  the 
forcing  of  both  issues  into  vital  prominence  during  the  next  decade, 
factors  more  or  less  peculiar  to  New  Jersey  determined  the  reaction 
of  her  people  to  these  issues.  A  very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  attitude  of  New  Jersey  toward  the  slavery  question  was  the  in¬ 
dustrial  situation.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  population  of  New 
Jersey  after  1850  was  due  largely  to  immigration,  which  provided 
abundant  free  white  labor.  This  labor  aided  in  the  great  industrial 
development  of  the  state,  which  found  its  principal  market  in  the 
south34.  During  the  decade  before  the  war,  therefore,  the  abolition 
movement  met  with  little  popular  response,  since  its  success  would 
probably  injure  the  southern  market  and  so  interfere  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

But  in  some  quarters  the  official  attitude  of  the  state  towards 
fugitive  slaves  met  with  more  or  less  vigorous  opposition.  It  was  not 
in  fact  easy  for  a  master  from  another  state  to  recover  a  slave  who, 
he  thought,  had  fled  into  New  Jersey.  For  the  “Underground 
Railroad”  had  been  in  operation  successfully  since  1818,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  although  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity  was  after  1850. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  who  were  aided  across 
the  state  would  be  difficult  to  certify.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
number  was  large35.  Maryland  and  Delaware,  slave  states,  and 
Philadelphia,  the  eastern  center  of  the  “Railroad”,  lay  just  across  the 
Delaware  River.  It  was  easy  to  guide  fugitive  slaves  across  the 
Delaware,  anywhere,  into  the  state,  and  then  to  convoy  them  quickly 
to  New  York,  and  to  New  England,  where  they  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  safe  from  molestation. 

The  Raritan  River  was,  indeed,  an  obstacle  to  the  easy  operation  of 
the  “Railroad”,  for  at  New  Brunswick  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
southern  agents.  In  spite  of  this  it  was  very  difficult  to  catch  the 
runaway.  The  routes  and  the  stations  on  the  “Underground  Rail¬ 
road”  were  well  organized,  and  guides  were  always  available  among 
the  abolitionists  and  the  numerous  free  negroes  resident  along  the 
lines.  Four  well  defined  routes36,  starting  on  the  Delaware,  near 
Camden,  Salem,  Greenwich  and  Trenton,  converged  near  Princeton, 
and  led  to  the  Raritan  River,  where  alternative  routes  led  to  Jersey 

34 Cf.  supra,  p.  2. 

35Lee,  vol.  iv,  p.  54,  estimates  that,  all  told,  40,000  fugitives  travelled  on  the 
“Railroad’'  in  New  Jersey.  This  estimate  is  probably  excessive.  See  also 
Rhodes,  vol.  i,  pp.  187,  378. 

36For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  four  well  marked  routes  cf.  Siebert, 
pp.  123-125;  Keasbey,  vol.  v,  p.  85;  Lee,  vol.  iv,  ch.  xi. 
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City  and  Perth  Amboy,  and  so  to  New  York.  The  Quakers  in  the 
counties  along  the  Delaware  were  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
aiding  slaves  to  escape.  Yet,  the  negro,  in  i860,  constituted  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population  of  New  Jersey.  Slavery  (or,  as  it  was 
rather  called,  apprenticeship)  did  indeed  possess  a  recognized  legal 
status,  but  it  affected  very  few.  The  rest  of  the  negroes  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  freemen  before  the  law,  though  they  enjoyed  no  political 
rights. 

The  Abolition  Act  of  1804  had  been  the  result  of  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  which  was  prevalent  throughout  all  the  states  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  reality,  however,  little  hard¬ 
ship  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  slave-owners  by  the  law. 
New  Jersey  itself  had  thus  accomplished  by  its  own  acts  practical 
abolition  by  i860.  Yet  there  was  little,  if  any,  love  for  the  negro 
in  i86037.  This  was  natural,  since  New  Jersey  was  in  close  contact 
now,  socially  and  commercially,  with  the  border  slave  states38. 
Public  opinion  in  the  state  seems  to  have  held  that  slavery  was  an 
intrastate  question,  a  domestic  question,  for  each  state  to  settle  for 
itself;  and  New  Jersey  felt  she  had  settled  it  in  an  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  and  fair  way. 

Further  light  on  the  attitude  of  New  Jersey  toward  slavery  as  a 
national  issue  before  1850  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  1820,  1824,  1847,  and 
1849,  and  addressed  to  Congress.  When  the  attitude  of  the  state  at 
a  later  date  is  considered,  these  resolutions  are  well  worth  notice. 
The  resolutions  of  1820  were  passed  as  a  protest  to  Congress  against 


In  remarks  before  the  state  Union  mass  convention,  on  December  11,  i860 
Commodore  Robert  F .  Stockton,  according  to  the  Newark  Journal ,  December  12, 
i860,  said  in  effect  that  the  African  race  was  not  worth  fighting  over  or  for;  slaves 
were  being  benefited  by  slavery  and  Christianity;  were  undergoing  an  apprentice¬ 
ship,  God  rneant  that  they  should  be  returned  through  instrumentalities  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society;  negroes  in  Africa  were  “the  most  cowardly,  most 
brutal,  the  most  abandoned  of  God's  creations”.  On  May  21,  i860,  the  True 
American  remarked  editorially:  .  .  .  who  believes — who  can  seriously  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  or  any  of  the  states  now  free 
could  ever  re-establish  slavery ?  The  idea  is  preposterous  and  is  intended  merely 
as  an  excuse  for  the  opposite  proposition  advocated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
doctrine  which  he  and  Mr.  Seward  build  thereon,  of  eternal  strife  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  until  one  or  the  other  is  subdued”. 

38For  example,  James  M.  Quinby,  manufacturer  of  carriages  and  wagons 
possessed  a  large_  trade  in  the  southern  states.  His  main  factories  were  located 
m  Newark,  but  branch  factories  were  situated  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
Columbus  Georgia  He  was  a  state  senator,  elected  first  by  the  “Opposition” 
and  then  by  the  Union-Republican  party  of  the  war.  Many  others  might  be 
cited.  Cf.  Meeker,  p.  130;  supra,  p.  2. 
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the  proposed  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state39.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  in  1824  were  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  foreign  colonization  was  a  feasible  method  of  effecting  the 
entire  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  country;  and  that,  as  the 
evil  of  slavery  was  a  national  one,  the  “duties  and  burdens  of  re¬ 
moving  it”  ought  to  be  borne  by  all  the  people  and  by  all  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

The  resolution  of  184740  requested  the  members  in  Congress  from 
New  Jersey  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  exclusion  forever  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  from  any  territory  thereafter  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  The 
resolutions  of  i84941were  similar  in  character,  but  went  further,  and 
condemned  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  urged  the  speedy  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sentiment  of 
the  state,  then,  in  1849,  was  clearly  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
slavery,  and  was  favorable  to  proposals  for  its  gradual  extinction. 
Particularly  is  it  worthy  of  note  that  both  sets  of  resolutions  were 
addressed  to  the  members  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey;  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  New  Jersey  evidently  considered  Congress  competent  to 
settle,  by  legislation,  the  questions  involved  in  determining  the  status 
of  the  negro  in  the  territories42. 

Except,  then,  as  the  status  of  the  negro  in  the  territories  became 
a  national  issue,  the  negro  was  not,  in  i860,  a  subject  of  importance  in 
the  politics  of  New  Jersey. 

The  whole  subject  was  discussed  by  Governor  Newell43,  first 


39Assembly  Journal,  January  13-19,  1820. 

*°yi  Leg.,  3  Ses.,  Statutes,  p.  188.  The  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  bill  providing  the 
necessary  funds  for  acquiring  territory  in  concluding  the  Mexican  War  Treaty 
was  now  before  Congress.  Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  i,  pp.  89-90. 

417J  Leg.,  5  Ses.,  Statutes,  p.  334  (March  2,  1849). 

“The  legislature,  in  both  houses,  was  controlled  in  1847  and  1849,  as  it  had 
been  for  some  years,  by  the  Whigs.  In  1847  the  legislature  had  virtually  re¬ 
enacted  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1837.  In  1849  the  country  generally  was 
aroused  by  the  discussion  of  those  problems  which  Congress  tried  to  remove 
from  the  political  arena  by  passing  the  measures  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  All 
the  northern  states,  except  Iowa,  addressed  to  Congress  resolutions  similar  to 
those  passed  by  New  Jersey  in  1849.  The  south  was  demanding  an  effective 
fugitive  slave  law  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  all  the  territories;  the  north 
was  insisting  on  the  organization  of  California  and  New  Mexico  with  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery.  Oregon  was  organized  in  1850  as  a  territory  with  that  pro¬ 
hibition.  Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  i,  pp.  96-98,  104  ff. 

“Newell  was  elected  by  a  combined  "Opposition”  during  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1856.  Upon  the  candidate  for  the  presidency  the  “Opposition”  was 
divided.  The  Republican  wing,  which  supported  Fremont  and  Dayton  (of  New 
Jersey),  received  fewer  votes  than  the  "American”  candidates  for  president.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  straight-out  anti-slavery  men,  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  territories,  constituted  at  that  time  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
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“Opposition” -Republican  governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  January,  1857,  and  also  in  each  of  his  annual  messages,  in 
1858,  1859,  i860.  The  following  extract  from  his  message  of  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1858,  is  representative  of  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
both  parties  in  the  state  on  the  slavery  question : 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  by  a  portion  of  the  south  that  the  north  seeks 
to  invade  their  constitutional  rights.  Nothing  can  be  further  removed  from  the 
truth  than  this  accusation.  So  far  as  New  Jersey  is  concerned— and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  north  generally — she  would  not  deprive  any  of  her  sister  states  of  a 
single  constitutional  right:  but  while  she  concedes  theirs  she  must  maintain 
her  own,  and  insist  by  all  fair  means,  that  when  her  free-born  laborers  and  me¬ 
chanics  go  forth  to  new  regions,  in  company  with  those  of  other  states,  they 
shall  go  as  the  equal  to  the  white  man,  and  not  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  the 
negro. 

The  doctrine  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  is  one  of  modem  origin  and  growth,  and  is  diametrically  at  variance 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  former  days,  from  every 
section  of  the  Union.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  slavery  was  excluded 
from  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio,  was  drafted  by  the  same  hand  which  penned 
the  “Declaration  of  Independence”,  and  was  enacted  by  the  votes  of  not  a  few 
of  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  The  Missouri  Compromise, 
by  which  slavery  was  to  be  forever  prohibited  north  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty 
minutes,  was  adopted  before  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  had  passed  away, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  most  distinguished  and  illustrious  of  their  successors, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  giving  territorial  government  to  Oregon  its  full  validity 
was  recognized. 

If  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  given  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  is  to  be  regarded  as  settling  this  point,  it  would  seem  that  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  government  its  chief  men  have  been  laboring  under  a  strange  delusion 
as  to  the  right  of  Congress  in  this  matter;  and  if  Congress  is  to  be  constitutionally 
deprived  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  we  can 
only  insist  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  free  and  untrammelled  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters  therein.  Let  even  this  principle  be  fairly  enforced,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  at  this  day  that  the  institution  of  slavery  will  be  confined  within 
its  present  limits. 

This  part  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
assembly,  of  five  members.  The  majority  report  of  this  committee, 
presented  by  the  three  Democrats,  held  that  “popular  sovereignty” 
would  remove  the  slavery  question  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and 
“thereby  allay  the  dissentions  that  threaten  the  harmony  and  progress 
of  the  Union”.  The  minority  held  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  south¬ 
ern  aggression,  and  supported,  in  general,  the  governor’s  message. 

total  number  of  voters  in  the  state.  Newell  was  then  an  “American”;  in  i860 
he  went  with  the  Republican  party,  in  which  he  became  very  prominent. 

Governor  Newell’s  messages  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Senate 
Journal  or  the  Assembly  Journal,  for  the  years  in  question. 
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In  order  to  complete  the  background  for  an  understanding  of  the 
political  conditions  existing  in  New  Jersey  during  the  year  i860  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  party  struggles  within  the  state  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decade  is  necessary.  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  conditions  are  important  factors  in  shaping 
the  politics  of  any  community.  This  is  particularly  true  of  New 
Jersey  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  New  Jersey  society 
was  then  in  a  transitional  period — it  was  already  (in  1850)  feeling  the 
beginnings  of  that  tremendous  industrial  growth  which  came  in 
many  other  states  after  the  war.  Manufacturing  was  growing 
rapidly  in  the  state,  largely  as  the  result  of  an  abundance  of  cheap 
white  immigrant  labor.  Consequently  the  problem  of  the  immigrant 
was  fully  as  important  in  this  state  as  the  slavery  issue.  ‘  ‘Americans’ ’ 
and  “Know  Nothings”  in  politics  were  numerous.  Although  this 
monograph  is  essentially  a  study  of  the  reaction  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  to  such  political  issues  of  the  period  as  were  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  relation  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  to  those  issues  and  to  estimate  their  im¬ 
portance  in  New  Jersey  politics. 

The  political  situation  during  the  years  1850-1860  presents  some 
interesting  phases.  Not  the  least  worthy  of  note  is  the  use  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  term  “Opposition”  as  a 
party  name.  The  formal  use  of  the  term  commenced  after  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  Jersey.  The  term  referred  to  a  state 
organization  rather  than  to  local  organizations.  This  was  a  result  of 
the  Whig  defeat  in  1852,  which  left  several  weak  contending  factions 
in  New  Jersey.  The  Democratic  party  meanwhile  gained  strength, 
as  a  result  of  its  appeal  to  the  large  number  of  immigrants  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  of  its  attitude  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  The  strongholds  of  the  Democratic  party  were  in  the 
northern  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “Americans”,  successors 
of  the  Whigs,  gained  solidly  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  composing 
the  first  and  the  second  congressional  districts.  The  northern  counties 
felt  the  political  influence  of  New  York  City,  the  southern  counties 
that  of  Philadelphia:  many  “Jerseymen”  were  engaged  then,  as 
now,  in  business  in  those  cities.  The  newspapers  of  each  section  of 
the  state  quoted  freely  from  the  great  dailies  of  the  adjacent  metro¬ 
polis. 
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The  destruction  of  the  Whig  organization,  then,  came  in  185244, 
when  Pierce  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of  5,749-  However,  the 
state  government  had  already  passed  into  Democratic  control  with 
the  election  of  Daniel  Haines  as  governor  in  1847,  and  continued  in 
that  control  under  George  F.  Fort  (elected  in  1850)  and  Rodman  M. 
Price  (elected  in  1853)46.  When  we  turn  to  the  legislature,  we  find 
further  evidence  of  the  Democratic  strength  in  New  Jersey.  From 
1850  to  i860  the  Democratic  party  was  in  control  of  the  senate  con¬ 
tinually;  it  was  in  control  of  the  assembly  also,  except  in  1859,  when 
the  “Opposition”  temporarily  was  in  control  of  the  assembly,  and 
thereby  of  the  Joint  Meeting  as  well46. 

The  election  of  1856  broke  the  Democratic  succession  to  the  govem- 
norship.  The  campaign  is  a  most  interesting  one,  not  only  because 
it  was  both  presidential  and  gubernatorial  in  New  Jersey,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  showed  a  stronger  “Opposition”,  and  differentiated  more 
clearly  the  aims  of  the  several  political  factions  within  the  state.  In 
the  presidential  canvass  there  were  the  candidates  of  three  parties,  the 
Democratic,  the  “American”,  and  the  Republican.  For  governor, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  William  C.  Alexander,  was  opposed  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Newell,  the  candidate  of  the  “Opposition  Party  of 
New  Jersey”. 

The  fusion  known  as  the  “Opposition”  was  composed  of  Repub¬ 
licans,  former  Whigs  (National  Americans),  and  “Native”  Ameri¬ 
cans  (“Know  Nothings”),  who  were  united  only  upon  the  governor¬ 
ship,  and  in  general  opposition  to  the  Democrats.  Upon  local  and 
state  issues  they  were  willing  to  combine;  upon  national  issues  they 
were  unable  to  agree. 

It  was  in  spite  of  this  latter  fact,  then,  that  the  “Opposition” 
convention47,  held  in  Trenton  on  June  4,  1856,  two  wTeeks  before  the 
national  Republican  convention  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  was  a 
success.  Delegates  to  the  latter  had  been  designated  by  a  state 
convention  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party,  which  met  on 

44The  Whigs  had  carried  the  state  in  1840  with  Harrison,  in  1844  with  Clay  and 
Frelinghuysen  (of  New  Jersey),  and  again  in  1848  with  Taylor,  by  majorities  of 
3,000  or  less. 

45Popular  election  of  the  governor  existed  in  New  Jersey  only  after  the  adoption 
of  the  state  constitution  of  1844.  The  term  was  three  years.  A  governor  could 
not  be  immediately  reelected. 

46The  Joint  Meeting  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly  acted  on  nominations  to 
office  by  the  governor,  and  elected  United  States  senators. 

47The  call  for  the  convention,  dated  March  14,  was  signed  by  thirty-four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature,  who  invited  “all  opposed  to  the  present  general  and  state 
administrations  to  appoint  delegates  ...  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor”. 
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May  2848.  As  early  as  February  22,  the  National  American  party  had 
nominated  Fillmore.  The  “Opposition”  convention  was  held  after 
some  maneuvering  with  a  view  to  uniting  upon  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  before  the  inevitable  reference  to  national  affairs  should 
come  into  the  campaign.  This  came  unexpectedly  during  the  con¬ 
vention  itself.  In  spite  of  some  opposition  William  L.  Dayton  was 
nominated  and  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention. 
He  had  been  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  National  American  party, 
though  up  “to  this  period  it  was  absolutely  unknown  as  to  which  of 
the  divisions  he  would  attach  himself”.  However,  “upon  assuming 
the  chair,  he  delivered  a  thoroughly  Republican  or  Anti-Slavery 
speech,  which  at  once  marked  him  among  the  leading  men  of  the  new 
Party”49.  This  incident  cast  a  shadow  of  Republicanism  over  the 
convention  which  almost  brought  about  a  premature  division  in  the 
party50.  Two  weeks  later  the  national  Republican  party  nominated 
Dayton  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States61.  The  campaign 
was  warmly  contested;  but  all  Republican  efforts  to  unite  upon  either 
Frdmont  or  Fillmore,  or  to  agree  to  divide  the  electoral  vote  met  with 
absolute  refusal  from  the  American  section.  Buchanan  carried  the 
state  by  a  plurality  of  18,605s2,  though  Newell  obtained  a  majority  of 
2,527- 

In  discussing  the  campaign  we  have  yet  to  examine  the  party  plat¬ 
forms  as  representative  of  the  attitude  of  the  various  political  groups 
towards  the  questions  of  immigration  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  territories,  issues  equally  important  in  New  Jersey.  The  positions 
taken  by  the  conventions  of  1856  were  held  continuously  down  to 
i860.  The  Democratic  party  upheld  the  Compromise  of  1850  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  The  “Opposition”  factions  in  their 
platforms  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration  and  regretted  the  reopening  of  the  question  of 
slavery. 


isState  Gazette,  May  29,  30,  1856. 

“Smith,  p.  1 18;  State  Gazette,  June  5,  1856.  In  Rhodes,  vol.  i,  p.  227,  n.  1, 
Seward  is  quoted  as  writing  that  there  was  no  Republican  organization  or  life  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  (August  3,  i860). 

60Smith,  p.  1 19. 

61 Republican  National  Conventions  of  1856,  i860, 1864,  p.  60.  Dayton  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  Judge  Whelpley,  of  New  Jersey,  who  read  to  the  convention,  as  a  basis 
for  Dayton’s  nomination,  the  speech  he  had  made  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
“Opposition”  convention  of  June  4.  New  Jersey  cast  14  votes  for  Judge  Mc¬ 
Lean  as  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  7  for  Frdmont.  See  Rhodes, 
vol.  ii,  p.  184. 

62The  vote  was:  Buchanan,  46,943;  Frdmont,  28,338;  Fillmore,  24,115. 
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The  platforms  of  1856  represented  fairly  the  various  attitudes 
toward  this  issue.  The  Democratic63  party  did  not  advocate  slavery; 
it  condemned  the  “Kansas  outrages”,  and  the  “extremists”  in  both 
the  north  and  the  south;  and  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  New  Jersey 
to  avoid  any  course  whereby  it  should  appear  to  legislate  for  other 
states.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  “Opposition”54  attacked  the 
Democratic  party  for  its  policy  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
country  by  its  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  for  its  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  outrages  in  Kansas.  The  American  or  Know- 
Nothing  movement  in  New  Jersey  was  comparatively  strong;  its  ad¬ 
herents  urged  restriction  of  immigration,  and  reforms  in  the  naturali¬ 
zation  laws65.  The  State  Gazette 66,  the  organ  of  the  American  wing  of 
the  “Opposition”,  in  advocating,  after  the  election,  the  union  of  the 
American  and  the  Republican  parties,  suggested  that  it  should  have 
for  a  basis  the  “effort  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  naturalization 
laws”:  “Let  the  Americans”,  it  urged,  “unite  with  the  Republicans 
in  firm  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  north  of  36°  3o/”. 
It  held  further  that  the  election  had  shown  that  the  Democratic 
party  always  would  obtain  the  votes  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  state. 

During  Governor  Newell’s  administration  the  solidification  of  the 
“Opposition”  continued.  Political  patronage  could  be  and  was  used 
towards  that  end57,  with  the  result  that  the  “Opposition  Party  of 
New  Jersey”,  if  it  was  not  the  Republican  party,  was  by  i860  at 
least  recognized58  to  be  in  alliance  with  that  party.  Further,  in  1859, 
the  “Opposition”  elected  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed  William 
Wright,  when  a  majority  in  the  assembly  gave  them  control  of  the 
Joint  Meeting.  Their  choice  was  John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Mount 
Holly,  a  lawyer  who  had  not  been  politically  prominent,  and  so  was 
an  available  candidate.  The  True  American 59  declared  that  he  was 
probably  a  Republican,  but  that  he  had  been  claimed  by  both  wings  of 
the  “Opposition”.  The  Newark  Advertiser 59  declared  that  his  election 

63Lee,  vol.  iii,  pp.  396-397.  b4 State  Gazette,  June  5,  1856. 

66Lee,  vol.  iii,  pp.  395-396.  The  American  or  Know-Nothing  party  elected,  in 
1855,  1  senator  and  6  assemblymen,  in  1856,  4  senators  and  15  assemblymen, 
in  1857,  3  senators.  Governor  Newell  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
American  as  well  as  a  former  Whig. 

66January  23,  1857.  Cf.  also  its  issue  of  January  24.  On  February  2,  it  de¬ 
clared  that  this  suggestion  had  been  endorsed  by  at  least  six  other  American 
and  Republican  newspapers  in  the  state. 

67William  L.  Dayton  was  appointed  attorney-general,  Charles  P.  Smith  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

6SC/.  infra,  p.  38,  n.  58. 

69March  18,  1859.  The  State  Gazette,  on  March  17,  voiced  a  similar  opinion. 
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would  tend  to  harmonize  and  cement  in  all  parts  of  the  state  the  re¬ 
cently  divided  “Opposition”.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck’s  opponent  was  Ex- 
Govemor  Peter  D.  Vroom.  The  “Opposition”  now  had  elected  a 
governor  and  a  United  States  senator.  The  campaign  of  1859  com¬ 
pleted  the  union  of  its  factions.  It  is  of  interest  primarily  for  the 
reason  that  the  governor  elected  at  that  time  was  to  be  the  first  war 
governor,  to  hold  office  until  January,  1863,  and  for  the  view  it 
affords  of  the  condition  of  the  political  parties  of  the  state  in  the  year 
preceding  the  presidential  campaign. 

The  Democratic  party  held  its  state  convention  on  August  24, 
1859.  In  the  platform  adopted,  the  party,  while  opposing  the  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  doctrine  of  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  government  should  not  foster  slavery  or  extend  its 
limits;  and  held  that  the  division  of  the  party  over  the  “Lecompton” 
issue  should  be  healed.  From  Sussex  County  there  were  contesting 
delegations;  failing  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  both  left  the  con¬ 
vention.  Several  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  governor  were  in 
the  field,  but  the  choice  finally  fell  upon  General  E.  R.  V.  Wright,  of 
Hudson  County.  This  was  a  defeat  for  the  “Anti-Lecompton” 
men,  who  were  favorable  to  ex-Govemor  Peter  D.  Vroom  or  to  Dr. 
Charles  Skelton,  of  Mercer;  the  latter  was  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  “Anti-Lecompton”  faction60. 

On  September  7,  1859,  two  separate  conventions — the  “Opposition” 
and  the  American — met  in  Trenton,  simultaneously.  The  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  convention,  with  little  difficulty,  nominated  Charles  S.  Olden, 
and  adopted  a  platform  which  called  for  opposition  to  the  national 
administration,  favored  a  protective  tariff,  endorsed  the  existing  state 
administration,  and  agreed  with  the  Democrats  in  opposing  the  revival 
of  the  African  slave  trade61.  This  convention  completed  its  business 
before  the  American  convention  made  its  nomination.  On  the  third 
ballot,  however,  the  American  convention  nominated  Olden62,  over 

«o Newark  Advertiser,  True  American,  and  State  Gazette,  August  25,  26,  1859. 

61The  statements  in  the  text  are  based  on  accounts  in  the  True  American,  the 
Newark  Advertiser,  and  State  Gazette,  Sep.  8,  1859. 

62The  State  Gazette,  Sep.  8,  1859,  commented  editorially  on  the  work  of  this 
convention  as  follows:  "To  the  worthy  president,  Dr.  Harbert,  Silas  Merchant, 
Charles  P.  Smith,  Sheriff  Tatem,  Alexander  Wentz,  and  many  others  whose 
names  do  not  now  occur  to  us,  the  United  Opposition  of  New  Jersey  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  not  easily  repaid.  These  men,  Americans  though  they  are,  threw 
themselves,  Spartan  like,  in  the  straits,  and,  with  blow  for  blow,  for  union  and 
for  victory,  held  their  Shanghai  opponents  in  bay,  and  finally  overcame  them 
most  gloriously  by  an  endorsement,  first  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and 
then  unanimously,  of  Charles  S.  Olden,  of  Mercer”.  The  Newark  Advertiser, 
Sep.  9,  said,  “The  result  of  the  convention  completely  destroys  the  influence  of 
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Peter  I.  Clark,  of  Hunterdon  County,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
an  American  convention  of  “Straight-Outs”  (or  “Natives”)63,  of  south 
Jersey,  on  September  i64.  In  the  American  convention  of  September 
7  it  was  charged  that  the  convention  had  been  packed  by  the  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  in  favor  of  Olden. 

The  following  extract  from  the  manuscript  Reminiscences 65  of  Mr. 
Charles  Perrin  Smith  (cf.  Appendix  II)  throws  important  light  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Trenton  conventions. 

Later  was  issued  a  call  <by  the  "Native”  or  “Stockton”  Americans>  for  a 
convention  at  New  Brunswick  cjune  15  >  to  select  a  time,  and  a  place  for  a  con¬ 
vention  for  like  purpose  <to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor  >.  This  matter 
had  been  undoubtedly  fomented  by  the  Democrats  and  their  railroad  allies,  and, 
if  carried  out,  would  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  “Opposition”  party.  I  therefore 
determined  to  attend  said  convention,  with  such  force  as  I  could  muster,  and,  if 
possible,  thwart  the  designs  of  the  movers.  I  consulted  several  prominent  party 
friends  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  course,  but,  with  the  exception  of  James  T. 
Sherman,  they  all  endeavored  to  dissuade  me;  alleging  that  the  effort  would  only 
damage  my  own  reputation.  Mr.  Gummere  and  Mr.  Dudley  were  both  of 
this  opinion,  while  H.  N.  Congar,  editor  of  the  Newark  Mercury ,  not  only  united 
in  the  opposition  but  denounced  in  advance  all  who  might  engage  in  the  matter. 
However,  I  rallied  such  force  as  I  could  among  “National  Americans",  of  whom 
were  Silas  Merchant,  Alexander  Wentz,  John  L.  C.  Tatem,  W.  S.  Sharp,  and 
others,  of  Newark  and  the  First  Cong.  District.  Upon  our  arrival  at  New 
Brunswick,  we  found  that  our  numbers  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equalled  those  of 
Native  or  Stockton  Americans.  The  latter  retired  and  caucused  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  James  Bishop,  while  we  caucused  at  the  hotel.  Then  followed  a  stormy 
afternoon  session,  when,  upon  a  test  question  in  reference  to  calling  a  Convention, 
it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  next  question  was 
as  to  the  time  and  place;  and  our  amendment  was  that  it  should  be  at  the  same 
time  and  place  (Trenton)  as  the  United  Opposition”  Convention.  This  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one— Mr.  Charles  Skillman,  of  Hunterdon,  this  time 
voting  with  us.  This  was  our  victory.  The  Convention  was  therefore  called  in 
Trenton,  at  the  Theatre,  on  Front  Street,  within  a  few  doors  of  the  Hall  selec¬ 
ted  by  the  United  Opposition. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  there  was  a 
stormy  Caucus  held  in  Dolton’s  Hall,  Trenton,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
permanent  officers.  Our  friends  were  there.  The  “Native”  Americans  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Cornell,  as  their  candidate,  while  we  selected  my  brother-in- 

Commodore  Stockton  and  his  adherents  in  the  American  party”.  Commodore 
Stockton  was  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company,  of  the 
Jomt  Companies.  _  Camden  county  politics  were  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Joint  Companies.  Cf.  infra,  pp.  81,108-109,114-115,137  184 

MCf.  infra,  p.  25,  n.  5. 

65tt>  ^  Gazette,  Sep.  2,  5.  Cf.  supra,  p.  17,  n.  62,  infra,  p.  25,  n.  5. 

J  P-  l59~lf>7-  The  statements  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  text  were 
made  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  available  before  the  existence  of  Mr  Smith’s 
manuscript  was  known. 
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law,  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Harbert,  of  Salem,  for  the  same  position.  We  again  triumphed. 
Next  day  the  Opposition  Convention  assembled  in  Temperance  Hall, 
while  we  occupied  the  neighboring  theatre.  Our  convention  presented  a  scene 
of  the  utmost  confusion,  which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  large  number  of 
Democrats  who  had  gained  access.  The  “Native”  element  was  clamorous  that 
we  at  once  proceed  to  ballot  for  a  Gubernatorial  candidate,  while  we  were  equally 
resolute  in  interposing  delays,  in  hope  of  hearing  from  the  Opposition  Convention. 
Eventually,  when  there  could  be  no  further  pretext  for  delay,  the  counties  were 
called  in  rotation  for  nominations,  and  it  became  our  policy  to  present  as  many 
as  possible.  In  the  midst  of  this,  Judge  Ephraim  Marsh,  of  Hudson  County, 
and  Judge  Robert  Kennedy,  of  Warren,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Convention, 
as  a  committee  appointed  by  the  “United  Opposition”  Convention  of  New 
Jersey.  Before  they  could  be  announced  there  arose  such  an  uproar,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  make  themselves  heard.  This  continued  for  a  long 
time;  and  whenever  the  Committee  attempted  to  speak,  it  broke  out  again  and 
again.  Finally,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull,  they  uttered  “The  United  Opposition 
have  nominated  Charles  S.  Olden,  of  Mercer,  for  governor,  and  hope  that  their 
American  brethren  will  endorse  the  same”.  Then  followed  another  scene  of 
disorder.  Twenty  motions  were  made  at  once;  some  were  shouting  one  thing 
and  some  another;  others  stood  on  the  benches  and  manifested  unmistakable 
pugilistic  tendencies,  while  the  President  rapped  in  vain  efforts  to  restore  order. 
At  length  Mr.  Chas.  Tunis,  of  Monmouth,  rose,  and  with  stentorian  voice, 
withdrew  Monmouth’s  candidate,  and  substituted  the  name  of  Charles  S.  Olden 
as  her  choice.  This  was  the  signal  and  other  counties  rapidly  followed  in  suc¬ 
cession.  In  the  midst  of  another  outbreak  the  President  announced  that  Charles 
S.  Olden  was  the  candidate  of  the  Convention.  Few  heard  him;  nevertheless  it 
was  done.  He  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  Convention,  having  performed 
the  duty  for  which  it  was  convened,  stood  adjourned.  The  “Natives”,  and 
Democratic  allies,  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  decision,  but  the  Convention 
had  lost  all  semblance  of  order,  and  vast  numbers  were  glad  to  escape  from  what 
appeared  an  inevitable  riot.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Harbert  and  myself  repaired 
to  Princeton,  and  officially  notified  Mr.  Olden  that  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
American  Convention. 

The  union  of  the  two  wings  of  the  party,  thus  brought  about,  alone  enabled  us 
to  enter  the  contest  with  the  least  prospect  of  success.  A  portion  of  the  defeated 
party  subsequently  held  a  Convention  but  it  was  a  very  tame  affair,  and  excited 
no  apprehensions.  The  prestige  of  the  malcontents  was  hopelessly  destroyed. 
They  nominated  Hon.  Peter  I.  Clark,  of  Hunterdon,  as  their  gubernatorial  can¬ 
didate.  I  addressed  Mr.  Clark  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  not  only  of  the 
American,  but  “United  Opposition”  State  Committees,  and  he  responded  by  de¬ 
clining  in  favor  of  Gov.  Olden.  This  finished  the  matter.  Henceforth  the 
American  “Native”  faction  were  without  influence,  and  as  a  party  ceased  to  exist. 
Most  of  the  members  entered  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  were  on  the  wrong  side 
during  the  war.  Gov.  Olden  was  elected,  and  became  “The  War  Governor  of 
New  Jersey”. 

Had  he  failed,  there  can  be  but  very  little  doubt  that  New  Jersey  would  have  been 
forced  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  South  in  the  Great  Rebellion  which  so  soon  followed. 
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Defeat  in  the  preliminary  measures  would  have  brought  my  political  career  to 
an  end,  under  circumstances  anything  but  enviable66. 

In  an  open  letter,  dated  October  27,  Mr.  Clark  came  out  in  vigor¬ 
ous  support  of  Olden.  Mr.  Olden,  thus  made  the  nominee  of  the 
“Opposition”  party,  was  a  resident  of  Princeton ;  he  had  retired  from 
business  several  years  before,  and  had  devoted  his  leisure  to  farm¬ 
ing.  He  had  been  in  business,  for  many  years,  in  New  Orleans,  but 
had  served  two  terms  in  the  senate  of  New  Jersey,  between  1844  and 
1850.  The  fact  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  recent  political  com¬ 
plications,  though  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  voted  for  Fillmore  in 
185667,  made  him  an  available  candidate.  The  progress  of  events 
made  him  a  conservative  Republican,  devoted  to  the  Union,  but  in 
no  sense  an  abolitionist. 

The  campaign  was  vigorously  contested,  and  was  marked  by 
bitter  personalities.  The  John  Brown  affair  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
which  occurred  during  the  campaign,  was  a  subject  of  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  probably  had  little  effect  upon  the  result  of  the  election. 
Olden  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,601,  which  certainly,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  was  not  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of 
Republican  principles.  The  legislature  was  controlled  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  both  branches,  by  small  majorities. 

Not  only  during  the  campaign,  but  also  in  the  months  following, 
the  Republican  press  throughout  the  state  condemned  John  Brown, 
lamented  that  the  raid  had  been  made,  and  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tained  that  neither  New  Jersey  nor  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  were  in  any  sense  responsible  for  it.  Rather  was  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  policy  of  the  national  administration  and  the  Dem- 


66If  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Mr.  Smith’s  Reminiscences  is  compared  with 
tbe  text  of  the  paragraph  preceding  the  quotation,  the  quotation  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Smith’s  credibility  as  a  witness  concerning 
certain  phases  at  least  of  New  Jersey  politics.  The  passage,  it  may  be  said, 
bears  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  same  frankness — indeed,  often  greater 
frankness — marks  the  Reminiscences  throughout. 

The  State  Gazette,  June  18,  1859,  printed  a  report  of  the  convention  held  at 
New  Brunswick  on  June  15;  on  September  5  it  printed  a  letter  and  an  editorial 
about  it. 

.  Mr.  Smith  s  statement  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  southern  sympathizers 
in  New  Jersey  during  the  winter  of  1860-1861  is  most  interesting  and  important. 
Of  course,  it  is  merely  an  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  political  situation  in  the  state.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  “Opposition”  forces  of  West  Jersey,  which  were  in  firm  control  of  the 
first  and  second  congressional  districts.  Movements  which  gathered  strength 
later  might  have  had  more  important  results  had  the  executive  of  the  state  been 
unfriendly  to  the  national  administration.  Cf.  infra,  pp.  52-54. 

67 The  State  Gazette,  Sep.  9,  declared  definitely  that  Olden  supported  Fillmore. 
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ocratic  party  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  territories68.  Governor 
Newell,  in  discussing  the  affair  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  which  assembled  on  January  io,  i86069,  took  the  same  position: 
“We  rejoice  that  the  unhallowed  and  dangerous  scheme  was  de¬ 
feated  at  the  outset,  and  trust  that  the  Federal  Government  will  re¬ 
turn  from  a  policy  which  produces  such  baleful  fruits,  to  the  course  of 
wisdom,  whose  results  have  been  peace,  freedom  and  prosperity”. 

So  much  of  the  governor’s  message  as  related  to  the  Union  and  the 
invasion  of  Virginia  was  at  once  referred  to  special  committees  by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  In  the  senate,  on  January  12,  Mr. 
Brown  (“Opposition”),  of  Ocean  County,  unexpectedly,  at  a  session 
at  which  the  “Opposition”  happened  to  be  in  control,  offered  con¬ 
current  resolutions  which  described  New  Jersey  as  devoted  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  and  condemned  in  vigorous  terms  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Virginia70.  These  were  agreed  to  at  once,  but  on  the  next 
day  the  vote  on  the  resolutions  was  reconsidered,  and  they  were  re¬ 
ferred,  by  the  Democratic  majority,  to  the  committee  mentioned 
above.  The  senate  resolutions  of  January  12  had  gone  at  once  to 
the  assembly  and  had  been  referred  to  the  committee  which,  as  said 
above,  was  to  consider  certain  parts  of  the  governor’s  message. 
There  the  resolutions  slept  throughout  the  session71. 

The  senate  committee,  in  a  report  brought  in  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session72,  approved  the  position  taken  by  Governor  Newell  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Virginia,  but  differed  with  him  as  to  the  cause,  and  held  that 
a  state  should  attend  to  its  own  affairs73,  and  let  the  territories  settle 

68See  Newark  Advertiser,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  3,1859.  The  State  Gazette  barely  noticed 
the  raid. 

69 Senate  Journal,  Appendix,  i860,  pp.  27-28. 

70 Senate  Journal,  i860,  p.  28.  The  Newark  Advertiser,  and  the  State  Gazette, 
of  January  13,  i860,  approved  the  resolutions  highly.  Cf.  infra,  p.  27. 

7lAssembly  Joint  Resolution,  No.  1,  declaring  continued  fidelity  and  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  reached  a  second  reading  in  the  senate. 

72March  22,  i860. 

73United  States  Senator  Ten  Eyck  stated  his  position  upon  the  general  question  of 
slavery,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  debate  on  Davis’s  resolutions.  He 
declared  that  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  slavery;  he  held  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850  to  be  constitutional,  and  believed  that  it  should  be  enforced  (it  was  in 
New  Jersey);  he  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories, 
because  it  would  exclude  from  them  white  mechanics  who  could  not  engage  in 
the  same  trades  as  negroes;  New  Jersey  had  something  to  say  on  that.  He  con¬ 
tinued  thus:  “If  attempts  should  be  made  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  exists  by  law,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  will  stand,  if  need  be,  by  their 
brethren  of  the  South”.  Globe,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  1484—1486,  2350-2351. 

We  may  set  beside  this  a  letter,  signed  only  by  “L”,  which  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  True  American,  March  29,  i860:  “In  case  of  a  Border  State  Convention  I 
insist  that  New  Jersey  has  the  same  right  as  Delaware  to  elect  Delegates.  Al¬ 
though  we  number  few  slaves,  according  to  the  last  census,  still  I  believe  the 
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the  slavery  issue  for  themselves,  under  the  Constitution.  This  was 
a  majority  report  and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of 
i  o  to  7 74.  The  fact  was  that  there  was  now  little  interest  in  the  matter ; 
the  resolutions  had  been  in  committee  for  two  months  and  had  been 
revived,  at  the  last  minute,  for  political  purposes  only,  after  the 
“Opposition”  state  convention  to  select  delegates  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  had  declared  its  position,  and  just 
before  the  Democratic  state  convention  was  to  meet75.  Senator 
Brown  had  disarranged  Democratic  plans. 

This  session  of  the  legislature  (i860)  showed  a  change  in  the 
political  position  of  the  American  members  of  the  “Opposition” 
in  the  assembly,  in  that  they  voted  with  the  Democrats  to  organize 
that  house. 

On  December  5,  1859,  the  36th  Congress  had  assembled,  and  a  long 
and  memorable  contest  over  the  speakership  commenced.  The 
Republican  candidate  was  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio.  Since  he  had  en¬ 
dorsed  Helper’s  volume,  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to 
Meet  It,  southern  “Americans”  and  northern  Anti-Lecompton  Demo¬ 
crats  were  unwilling  to  vote  for  him.  The  Republicans,  though  the 
largest  group,  did  not  possess  a  majority.  The  House,  unorganized, 
voting  from  day  to  day  on  the  speakership,  resolved  itself  into  a  de¬ 
bating  society  on  the  slavery  situation.  Finally,  on  January  30, 
Sherman  withdrew  his  name  and  the  Republicans  nominated  ex- 
Governor  William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey.  After  five  more 
ballots  had  been  taken,  Pennington,  on  February  1,  on  the  forty- 
fourth  trial,  received  117  votes,  exactly  the  number  necessary  to 
elect.  Three  representatives,  who  would  not  vote  for  Sherman, 
finally  voted  for  Pennington  and  ended  the  contest76.  One  of  the 
three  was  G.  B.  Adrain,  anti-Lecompton  Democrat  from  New  Jersey. 

Pennington  was  serving  his  first  term,  having  been  elected  by 
the  “Opposition”  Party  in  the  fifth  district,  which  included  the  county 
of  Essex.  He  had  been  a  Whig,  then  an  “American”,  and  was  now 
regarded  as  a  conservative  Republican,  devoted  above  all  things  to 

‘pro-slavery’  proclivities  of  the  people  of  this  State  are  stronger  than  those  of 
Delaware.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  think  alike  politically  and 
socially,  their  sentiments  being  inherited  from  an  ancestry  akin  to  each  other”. 

74The  minutes  of  these  debates  are  to  be  found  in  the  Senate  Journal  and  the 
Assembly  Journal  for  March  22,  i860;  the  press  accounts  of  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  pay  little  attention  to  the  resolutions  and  the  debate  upon  them. 

76C/.  infra,  pp.  26-27,  28. 

76C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  417-427;  Proceedings  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
2nd  Ser.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  204-220,  “Election  of  William  Pennington  as  Speaker  of  the 
36th  Congress”,  by  J.  T.  Nixon. 
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the  perpetuation  of  the  Union.  Such  a  characterization  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  “Opposition”  as  a  party  in  New  Jersey  in  i860. 
It  did  not  advocate  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere,  but  opposed  an 
extension  of  it.  Such,  we  shall  see,  was  the  attitude  of  its  leaders 
throughout.  Further,  in  their  devotion  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  the  Republicans  were  willing  to  agree  to  almost  any  compro¬ 
mise  which  did  not  extend  slavery. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1860  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  political  situation  in  New  Jersey  in  January,  1860,  was  full  of 
uncertainty.  In  the  previous  election  (1859)  the  “Opposition” 
party  had  elected  a  governor  by  a  small  majority;  the  legislature, 
however,  was  Democratic  in  both  branches.  In  New  Jersey,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  People’s  party  flourished,  the  name  “Re¬ 
publican”  was  unpopular.  Furthermore,  the  effect  that  the  gather¬ 
ing  storm  at  the  south  would  have  upon  the  politics  of  the  state  was 
difficult  to  foretell,  since,  in  a  sense,  New  Jersey  considered  herself  a 
border  state,  and  an  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  states’  rights1. 
Such  circumstances  placed  New  Jersey  in  the  doubtful  column  for 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  just  opening.  The  Republicans  later,  at  Chicago,  showed 
that  they  considered  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  doubtful 
ground  by  adopting  for  their  particular  cases  a  special  tariff  plank2. 
New  Jersey  was  necessary  to  the  Republicans  should  either  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania  go  Democratic. 

In  1856  the  Democratic  party  had  been  able  to  present  a  solid, 
unbroken  front  to  the  “Opposition”  party;  the  latter  party  agreed 
only  upon  the  selection  of  the  gubernatorial  nominee3.  The  inter¬ 
vening  years  witnessed  the  coalition  and  practical  union  of  the 
American  and  Republican  elements  which  in  1856  supported  Fill¬ 
more  and  Fremont  respectively.  Governor  Newell  represented  and 
upheld  the  main  issues  of  both  factions  so  well  that  in  i860  there 
existed  a  strong,  united  “Opposition”  party  definitely  in  alliance  with 
the  National  Republican  party.  The  election  of  Governor  Olden, 
who  was  a  conservative  and  who  had  not  been  prominent  politically 
since  1850,  tended  to  strengthen  the  “Opposition”4.  William  Pen¬ 
nington,  another  conservative,  had  just  been  elected  Speaker  of  the 

!For  the  Southern  affiliations  of  New  Jersey,  cf.  supra,  pp.  2,  9,  10,  and  n.  38, 
19,  20,  and  n.  66,  21,  n.  73;  infra,  pp.  35,  37,  38,  n.  56,  53-54- 

2See  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  464,  477-480;  New  York  World,  Oct.  19,  i860.  A 
protective  tariff  had  been  endorsed  by  the  “Opposition”  platform  of  1859. 
Cf.  Newark  Advertiser,  Sep.  8,  1859;  supra,  p.  1 7 ;  infra,  p.  35. 

3Cf.  supra,  p.  14. 

4The  election  of  United  States  Senator  Ten  Eyck  also  contributed  to  this 
result.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  16-17. 
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House  of  Representatives.  True,  there  remained  a  few  “Straight- 
out”  Americans5,  who,  however,  were  no  longer  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  or  “Opposition”  party,  but  were  rather  to  be  found 
working  with  the  Democrats6. 

Whereas  in  1856  there  had  been  unity  and  strength  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  New  Jersey,  there  now  existed  chaos.  Success  and  a 
large  following  had  led  to  factional  struggles  for  favor  and  control. 
The  attitude  of  the  party  toward  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  led  to  the  growth  of  factions  within  its  ranks.  The  Kansas 
muddle  caused  a  bolt  from  the  regular  party  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  1858,  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  districts,  over  the  issue 
of  the  party’s  attitude  toward  the  “Lecompton  Constitution”. 
The  bolt  was  successful;  New  Jersey’s  delegation  in  the  House  in 
i860  consisted  of  three  “Opposition”  members,  and  two  “Anti- 
Lecompton”  Democrats — Messrs.  Adrain  and  Riggs.  The  problem 
pressing  upon  the  Democratic  leaders  was  that  of  restoring  harmony 
in  their  ranks. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Democrats  there  were  no  state  contests 
falling  in  the  year  i860,  so  that  the  issues  of  the  campaign  were 
primarily  of  national  character.  Members  of  the  assembly  and  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  senate  were,  indeed,  to  be  chosen,  but 
those  contests  were  rather  of  local  importance.  The  campaign  was  to 
be  waged  hotly  for  the  selection  of  presidential  electors  and  five 
members  of  Congress.  Popular  opinion  placed  New  Jersey  with 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  list  of  doubtful 
states. 

The  first  steps  in  the  presidential  campaign  were  taken  by  the 
Constitutional  Union  party.  In  response  to  a  letter  telling  of  the 
formation  of  this  party  at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  December  19, 
1859,  a  meeting  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  in  New  Jersey  was  held  at  Trenton,  on  January  16, 
i8607.  The  presence  there  of  J.  W.  Allen,  Peter  I.  Clark,  W.  K. 
McDonald,  and  others  indicated  that  the  movement  was  addressed 
to,  and  appealed  to,  the  older  leaders  of  the  “Native  American’  and 
old  Whig  wings  of  the  “Opposition”  of  the  fifties8.  A  state  executive 

6These  were  referred  to  generally  as  “Native",  or  “Camden’  ,  or  Stockton 
Americans  (this  last  name  was  given  to  them  from  their  leader,  Commodore 
Robert  F.  Stockton).  The  party  strength  lay  principally  in  the  counties  of 
Camden  and  Salem.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  17,  n.  62,  18. 

sCf.  supra,  pp.  18-19,  22. 

7 True  American,  Jan.  19,  i860;  State  Gazette,  Jan.  18,  19,  i860. 

8Cf.  supra,  pp.  17-18;  infra,  pp.  26,  32. 
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committee  was  appointed  and  a  call  for  a  state  convention  to  select 
•delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  the  party  was  issued. 

The  convention9  met  in  Trenton,  on  February  23,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  an  old  Whig,  later  a  “Native  American”. 
The  resolutions  advocated  a  simple  platform — “The  Union,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Laws”.  The  convention 
chose  Joseph  F.  Randolph  and  James  Bishop  as  senatorial  delegates 
to  a  convention  called  to  meet  on  May  9,  at  Baltimore.  The  Newark 
Mercury 10  declared  that  the  movement  had  little  strength  and  that 
the  party  purposed  to  ignore  the  slavery  issue;  it  also  believed  that 
there  was  no  room  for  a  third  party  of  this  sort.  The  Newark 
Journal  of  the  same  date  said  the  convention  was  composed  of  those 
who  carried  on  the  Fillmore  campaign  of  1856,  and  that  the  party 
had  few  young  men. 

On  May  9  the  Constitutional  Union  party  met  at  Baltimore  in 
national  convention11.  The  delegates12  were  for  the  most  part  the 
older  politicians,  mainly  old  Whigs,  who,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
growth  and  the  bitterness  of  the  sectional  controversy,  were  seeking  a 
remedy  for  the  trouble.  They  were  honest  and  patriotic;  they 
loved  the  Union,  but  the  brief  platform  which  they  adopted — “The 
Constitution  of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Laws’  — made  no  appeal  to  the  determined  opponents 
of  slavery.  On  the  second  ballot  the  convention  unanimously 
nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President. 

The  “Opposition  Party  of  New  Jersey”  was  the  next  actively  to 
enter  the  campaign.  The  call  of  its  state  executive  committee, 
issued  on  January  16,  summoned  a  state  convention  to  meet  at 
Trenton  on  March  8,  to  select  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  Republican  party  at  Chicago.  The  convention  met,  and  various 
committees  were  appointed13.  The  names  of  proposed  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  reported  by  the  proper  committee  were 

9 Newark  Advertiser,  and  State  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  i860. 

10Feb.  23,  i860.  The  Newark  Mercury  was  the  leading  radical  Republican 
newspaper  in  the  state.  It  was  started  in  1848  and  continued  until  1862;  at 
this  time  it  was  controlled  by  H.  N.  Congar.  The  Newark  Journal  had  been 
started  in  1857,  and  was  in  i860  edited  by  E.  N.  Fuller.  It  advocated  southern 
policies,  and  during  the  war  Fuller  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  inciting  in¬ 
surrection.  Cf.  infra,  pp.  118-122. 

nCf.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  p.  454. 

12The  New  Jersey  delegates  were:  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  James  Bishop,  J.  E. 
Peyton,  J.  W.  Allen,  Peter  I.  Clark,  S.  G.  A.  Van  Lain,  and  J.  A.  Williamson. 

13 Newark  Advertiser,  and  State  Gazette,  March  9,  i860. 
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approved.  Among  the  delegates  were  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Ephraim 
Marsh,  William  A.  Newell,  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  James  T.  Sherman, 
Edward  Y.  Rogers,  Jonathan  Cook,  Providence  Ludlam,  Hora  e  N. 
Congar,  Marcus  L.  Ward,  and  Denning  Duer14. 

Suggestions  were  offered  by  several  members  that  the  delegates  to 
the  National  convention  be  instructed  to  support,  as  nominee  for  the 
presidency,  William  Lewis  Dayton,  former  United  States  senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  nominee,  in  1856,  of  the  Republican  party  for 
the  vice-presidency.  However,  the  convention  finally  determined 
not  to  endorse  any  candidate.  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring 
that  “The  Opposition  Party  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey”  was  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  general 
government;  that  the  party  “condemn  most  unreservedly  assaults 
by  citizens  of  one  State  upon  the  peace,  rights  and  local  institutions 
of  any  State  or  Territory”,  and  that  “the  attempt  at  Harper’s  Ferry  to 
subvert,  however  partially,  the  institution  of  slavery  in  that  State, 
was  an  ultra  violation  of  our  principles  as  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  that  State”15.  Throughout  the  convention  harmony  appears  to 
have  been  the  noticeable  characteristic. 

The  Republican  national  convention  was  in  session  at  Chicago  on 
May  16,  17,  18.  New  Jersey  was  represented  by  twenty-eight 
delegates,  with  fourteen  votes— twice  the  number  of  her  electoral 
votes.  When  nominations  for  the  presidency  were  in  order,  Mr. 
Dudley,  of  the  state  delegation,  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Dayton. 
Upon  the  first  of  the  three  ballots  that  were  taken,  the  fourteen  votes 
of  the  state  were  cast  for  Dayton  (these  were  the  only  votes  he  re¬ 
ceived).  On  the  second  ballot,  he  lost  four  votes  to  Seward,  which 
aided  in  placing  the  latter  in  the  lead  on  that  ballot.  On  the  last 
ballot  Seward  gained  one  more  from  the  delegation,  so  that  he  had 
five  votes  from  New  Jersey;  eight  were  cast  for  Lincoln ;  one  delegate 
remained  loyal  to  Dayton16. 

I4Newell  had  been  governor  and  a  member  of  Congress ;  Marsh  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  which  nominated  Fillmore.^  He  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  notified  Lincoln  of  his  nomination.  Congar 
was  editor  of  the  Newark  Mercury  ( cf .  supra,  p.26,  n.  10) .  Ward  was  a  future  Union- 
Republican  governor.  Frelinghuysen  was  later  to  be  a  United  States  senator. 

16The  resolutions  in  full  are  to  be  found  in  the  Newark  Advertiser,  and  the  State 
Gazette,  March  9,  i860.  The  resolutions  of  January  12,  i860,  in  the  state  senate 
(cf.  supra,  p.  2i,n.  70)  took  the  same  position  on  the  Harper’s  Ferry  incident. 

^Ephraim  Marsh  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to  notify  the 
nominees,  and  Denning  Duer  was  elected  to  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  placed  upon  the  executive  committee  of  that  body.  The  statistics  of  the 
convention  are  taken  from  Greeley-Cleveland.  See  also  Stan  wood,  vol.  i,  pp. 
294-295;  Halstead,  p.  144. 
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The  attitude  of  the  “Opposition”-Republican  party  in  New 
Jersey  toward  national  issues  was  conservative.  Aggressive  abo¬ 
litionist  doctrine  was  nowhere  popular  with  the  Republicans  of  the 
state.  The  loyalty  to  Dayton  even  upon  the  second  ballot  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  that  fact,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  to  gain  recognition 
for  the  state  from  the  successful  candidate17. 

The  Newark  Mercury,  commenting  upon  the  convention,  gave  a 
hearty  endorsement  to  Lincoln,  while  admitting  that  its  first  choice 
had  been  Seward;  it  entered  the  campaign  at  once  and  backed 
Lincoln  vigorously18. 

The  Democratic  state  convention,  called  to  select  delegates  to  the 
Charleston  convention  of  April  23,  assembled  at  Trenton,  on  March 
28,  approved  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856,  and  instructed  the 
delegates  to  present  to  the  convention  the  name  of  William  C.  Alex¬ 
ander,  its  nominee  for  governor  in  1859,  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice¬ 
presidency.  The  resolutions  also  urged  the  delegates  to  cast  a  united 
vote,  but  did  not  instruct  them  to  that  effect.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  not  harmony  within  the  party  ranks.  The  followers  of 
Douglas  urged  the  convention  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  vote  for 
Douglas,  or  to  endorse  his  candidacy,  but  were  out -maneuvered. 
The  Newark  Mercury 19,  commenting  upon  the  convention,  said  that 
the  Democracy  had  a  thorough  victory  over  Douglas,  and  that  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  Alexander  showed  that  it  wanted  a  southern  candidate. 
The  Newark  Journal  declared  that  the  platform  upheld  popular 
sovereignty,  however,  and  approved  highly  the  selection  of  the 
delegates,  particularly  the  two  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
press,  Albert  R.  Speer,  the  editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  News,  and 

17Dayton  was  later  urged  for  a  cabinet  office,  but  was  finally  appointed  by 
Lincoln  Minister  to  France.  Cf.  Elmer,  pp.  338-339. 

18 Newark  Mercury,  May  19,  i860;  Smith,  pp.  172-175.  Srr  ith  here  maintains 
that  he  originated  the  Dayton  movement  in  West  Jersey,  to  head  off  an  attempt 
by  the  Republicans  of  East  Jersey  to  swing  the  delegation  for  Seward.  Dudley 
had  been  chairman  of  the  “Opposition”  convention  of  1859,  and  was  active  at 
Chicago.  Smith  recounts  a  meeting,  at  Chicago,  during  the  convention,  of  a 
committee  from  the  doubtful  states — New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania — at  which  the  agreement  upon  Lincoln  was  consummated.  See  also  a 
letter  of  Thomas  H.  Dudley  on  the  Chicago  convention,  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
July,  1890.  Cf.  also  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  460,  470,  471,  for  the  attitude  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  convention  toward  Seward  and  Lincoln.  In  the  four  states  named 
by  Mr.  Smith,  Seward  was  believed  to  have  little  strength,  since  they  were 
strongly  conservative,  and  he,  because  of  his  “Irrepressible  Conflict”  speech,  was 
regarded  as  the  radical  exponent  of  the  party.  He  had  advocated  the  “higher 
law”  doctrine.  Further,  he  had  been  against  the  Know-Nothing  movement.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  opposed  Seward. 

19March  29,  i860.  For  reports  of  the  convention,  see  also  State  Gazette,  and 
Newark  Advertiser,  March  29,  i860. 
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Judge  David  Naar,  editor  of  the  True  American,  and  an  “old  war- 
horse  of  the  Democracy.  The  position  of  the  Newark  Journal  was 
made  clear  when  it  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  presidential  candidate 
from  Kentucky20. 

The  desire  for  harmony  in  the  delegation  and  the  wish  that  it 
should  cast  a  united  vote  at  Charleston  proved  to  be  insufficient  to 
effect  this  result21.  Early  in  the  convention,  during  a  roll  call  of 
states,  a  dispute  arose  in  the  delegation  as  to  whether  the  New 
Jersey  delegates  had  been  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit.  The  chair, 
called  upon  for  an  opinion,  held  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
state  convention22  was  equivalent  to  instruction.  From  this  ruling  an 
appeal  was  taken,  and  the  chair  was  overruled  by  a  vote  of  145  to  15 1. 
Thereafter  the  vote  of  the  delegation  was  split  upon  all  questions. 
Thus,  upon  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  majority  or  minority 
reports  submitted  by  the  platform  committee23,  the  New  Jersey  vote 
was  split,  the  delegation  casting  five  votes  for  the  minority  report  and 
two  votes  against  it. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  delegations,  on  the  motion 
that  two-thirds  of  a  full  convention  should  be  required  to  nominate, 
the  New  Jersey  delegation  gave  five  and  one-half  votes  for  the  rule 
and  one  and  one-half  against  it24.  When  the  convention  finally 
started  balloting  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  cast  its  seven  votes  for  James  Guthrie,  of 
Kentucky25,  and  continued  to  do  so  on  all  the  ballots  taken  during  the 
convention. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  re-assembled  at  Baltimore, 


20April  23,  i860,  the  day  the  convention  assembled  at  Charleston.  James 
Guthrie  is  probably  the  candidate  referred  to. 

21The  account  of  the  convention  is  based  upon  that  in  Greeley- Cleveland, 
29-48,  and  Halstead,  pp.  1-97.  The  delegates  were  William  Wright,  Benjamin 
Williamson,  James  W.  Wall  (absent),  John  C.  Rafferty,  Samuel  Hanna,  John  L. 
Sharp,  George  F.  Fort,  David  Naar,  Albert  R.  Speer,  Joshua  Doughty,  Robert 
Hamilton,  John  Huyler,  Samuel  Westcott,  and  Jacob  Van  Arsdale.  Wright 
was  designated  vice-president  of  the  convention  for  New  Jersey;  Van  Arsdale 
was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  national  executive  committee. 
For  the  convention,  cf.  also  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  445-452. 

28 C/.  supra,  p.  28. 

23The  New  Jersey  committeeman,  Benjamin  Williamson,  signed  the  minority 
report,  upholding  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856,  which  asserted  that  the 
"Democratic  party  was  pledged  to  abide  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  or  any 
future  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  rights  of  property  in  the  states  and 
territories”.  See  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  p.  446. 

24Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  p.  450,  says  that  President  Buchanan’s  use  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  patronage  secured  the  anti-Douglas  delegates  from  New  Jersey.  This 
called  forth  protest  from  the  Douglas  faction  in  the  state.  Cf.  infra,  p.  33. 

^Halsted,  p.  85. 
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on  June  18;  New  Jersey  was  represented  by  a  full  delegation26. 
When  the  question  of  admitting  the  Douglas  delegates  from  Louisiana 
came  up,  the  division  in  the  New  Jersey  delegation  was  marked. 
In  behalf  of  the  Douglas  delegates  two  and  one-half  votes  were  cast, 
against  admitting  them  four  and  one-half;  the  convention,  however, 
admitted  them.  The  Virginia  delegates  now  led  a  secession  from  this 
convention,  and  were  followed  by  most  of  the  delegates  from  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Maryland.  Prior  to  the  balloting 
and  the  secession  from  the  convention,  Douglas  wrote  to  several 
members  of  the  convention  offering  to  withdraw  from  the  contest 
provided  the  principle  he  stood  for  could  be  maintained.  This, 
however,  the  stand  of  the  southerners  made  impracticable. 

After  the  dissatisfied  had  withdrawn,  the  convention  proceeded  to 
ballot.  When  Douglas  had  received  all  but  13  votes  on  the  second 
ballot,  he  was  by  resolution  declared  nominated,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  received  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present. 
Senator  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  nominated  for  vice- 
president.  During  the  balloting  for  the  candidates  New  Jersey  cast 
only  two  and  one-half  votes,  which  were  for  Douglas27.  However, 
New  Jersey  was  not  represented  at  the  convention  of  the  delegates 
who  seceded  from  this  convention,  or  at  the  convention  held  by  those 
who  had  seceded  at  Charleston.  The  seceders  from  the  Democratic 
convention,  joined  immediately  by  most  of  those  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Charleston  convention,  met  at  once  in  another  hall  in 
Baltimore,  and  adopted  the  southern  pro-slavery  platform  offered  at 
Charleston.  The  convention  nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon28. 

As  a  result  of  these  conventions,  three  national  parties  were  in  the 
field  against  the  Republican  party ;  the  dividing  issue  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  In  N ew  J ersey  the 
situation  was  critical  for  the  Democratic  party,  since  both  Brecken¬ 
ridge  and  Douglas  had  strong  support,  and  the  Constitutional  Union 
strength  was  unknown.  The  uncertainty  existing  in  Democratic 
councils  is  evident  from  the  attitude  of  the  party  press. 

26C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  473-475. 

vCf.  Halstead, p.  209;  True  American,  June  28,  i860.  David  Naar,  the  editor 
of  the  True  American,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention,  stated  that 
the  New  Jersey  delegates  did  not  vote  for  Douglas  because  they  feared  to  bring 
about  thereby  the  result  which  did  follow — the  split  in  the  party.  The  same 
reason  guided  them  at  the  Baltimore  convention.  Cf.  also  True  American, 
May  22,  i860. 

28C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  p.  475. 
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The  nominations  at  Baltimore  were  made  on  Saturday,  June  23. 
On  June  25  the  True  American  regretted  the  nomination  of  two 
separate  tickets,  and  for  the  time  being  announced  that  it  would  re¬ 
frain  from  taking  sides,  until  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  the  state 
should  declare  for  one  or  the  other.  In  the  issue  of  the  next  day  the 
editors  placed  the  names  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  nominated  at  Baltimore,  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  columns29.  In  so  doing  they  declared  that  they 
believed  that  Douglas  would  possess  greater  strength  in  New  Jersey, 
but  showed  that  they  were  more  interested  in  obtaining  a  Democratic 
victory  in  the  state  than  in  political  principles,  by  saying  that  their 
final  attitude  would  be  controlled  by  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
state  convention.  Two  tickets,  they  thought,  would  assure  the  state 
to  Lincoln.  On  June  26,  the  Newark  Journal  placed  the  names  of 
Breckenridge  and  Lane  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns,  but 
hoped  that  the  Democrats  in  the  state  might  yet  unite,  and  suggested 
a  joint  electoral  ticket.  The  next  day  the  True  American  suggested 
that  the  Democrats  should  run  single  tickets  for  either  candidate  pre¬ 
ferred  in  each  state,  believing  that  thereby  the  four  tickets  would  at 
least  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Clearly, 
the  Democratic  press  of  the  state  was  divided  upon  the  candidates,, 
but  looked  to  the  state  convention  to  bring  back  unity  to  the  party. 

The  Democratic  state  executive  committee  met  as  soon  as  possible30, 
and  issued  a  statement31,  under  date  of  July  16,  signed  by  Nehemiah 
Perry,  the  chairman,  recommending 

to  the  Democratic  convention  which  is  to  assemble  at  Trenton  on  the  25th  of 
July,  the  appointment  of  a  “Single  Electoral  Ticket",  to  be  composed  of  four 
friends  of  Douglas  and  Johnson,  and  three  friends  of  Breckenridge  and  Lane  (or 
any  other  combination  .  .  .),  which  ticket  may  be  headed  by  the  names  of  the 
respective  candidates,  according  to  the  preferences  of  the  voters,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  if  this  ticket  should 
be  successful,  shall  be  cast  for  either  set  of  candidates,  whose  names  shall  appear 
on  a  majority  of  the  tickets  throughout  the  State  .  .  .  ;  provided,  however,  that 
if  the  vote  of  the  State  will  elect  either  candidate,  then  it  is  to  be  thrown  to  effect 
this  result,  irrespective  of  the  popular  strength  of  either  wing  of  the  party. 

Both  factions,  then,  at  this  time,  sought  harmony. 

Prospects  were  bright  for  fusion  when  three  state  conventions  met 
in  Trenton  on  the  same  day,  July  25 — the  Democratic  state  conven¬ 
tion,  at  the  State  House,  the  Douglas  and  Johnson  convention,  at 

“Fitzpatrick  declined,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  was  named  by  the 
Democratic  national  executive  committee  in  his  place. 

MJuly  2,  at  Jersey  City.  31True  American,  July  19,  i860. 
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Temperance  Hall,  and  the  Bell  and  Everett32  convention,  at  Dolton’s 
Hall.  The  Democratic  state  convention  (the  Breckenridge  conven¬ 
tion)  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  New  Jersey,  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled,  do  hereby  reaffirm  the  Platform  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  1856  and  readopted  in  i860. 

That  the  electors  nominated  by  the  Convention  are  instructed  to  cast  the 
electoral  vote  of  New  Jersey  so  as  to  defeat  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  and  to  secure 
an  election,  if  possible,  by  the  people  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  from  one 
of  the  nominations  of  the  Democratic  or  Union  parties. 

That  we  call  on  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  to  support  the  electoral  ticket, 
and  invite  the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  conservative  men. 

The  Breckenridge  convention  then  appointed  a  committee  to 
make,  if  possible,  an  arrangement  with  the  Douglas  convention  and 
the  Constitutional  Union  convention  whereby  a  union  electoral 
ticket  might  be  placed  in  the  field.  Separate  electoral  tickets,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  selected,  but  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
supporters  of  Bell  and  Everett  by  which  a  Union  ticket  was  named,  as 
follows:  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  James  R.  Sickler,  as 
Breckenridge  electors,  and  C.  G.  McChesney,  Peter  I.  Clark,  Benjamin 
Williamson,  and  William  K.  McDonald,  as  electors  pledged  to 
Bell  and  Everett.  It  was  expected  that  two  of  the  latter  four 
would  be  replaced  by  friends  of  Douglas. 

The  Constitutional  Union  party  in  New  Jersey  was  composed  in 
the  main  of  old  Whigs  and  Democrats  who  placed  the  Union  of  the 
states  above  sectional  interests.  They  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
extremists  either  in  the  south  or  in  the  north.  The  election  of  a 
Republican  as  President  meant  to  them  a  great  danger  to  the  Union. 
The  majority  of  the  party  had  probably  been  Whigs,  and  members  of 
the  “Opposition”  of  1856  and  1859;  yet  they  now  joined  the  Fusion 
movement,  to  defeat  Lincoln  and  to  preserve,  they  believed,  the  Union. 

The  Douglas  convention  met,  adopted  resolutions,  nominated  a 
separate  electoral  ticket,  and  adjourned,  almost  before  the  other 
conventions  had  fully  organized.  The  resolutions  endorsed  Douglas 
and  Johnson  as  the  candidates  of  the  National  Democratic  party, 
reasserted  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  and  declared  that 

32The  account  of  the  conventions  is  based  upon  those  in  the  State  Gazette,  True 
American,  Newark  Advertiser,  and  Newark  Journal,  July  26,  i860.  The  Newark 
Advertiser  notices  a  convention  of  Houston  and  Stockton  men  (a  faction  of  the 
Americans) ;  the  supporters  of  this  movement,  however,  soon  disappeared  in  the 
anti-Republican  ranks.  Houston  had  been  the  choice  of  the  Whigs,  instead  of 
Bell,  at  Baltimore,  in  May. 
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this  party  could  form  no  alliances  with  any  sectional  party33.  The 
pertinent  part  of  the  resolutions  runs  as  follows : 

That  the  National  Democratic  Party  now  is,  as  it  ever  has  been,  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  because  of  its  devotion  to  that  great 
object — to  the  equality  of  the  States  and  the  inherent  rights  of  man — it  can  form 
no  alliances  with  any  sectional  faction  like  the  Lincoln  party,  which  seeks  to 
place  the  Union  entirely  under  Northern  domination,  nor  with  the  Southern 
sectional  faction,  headed  by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  which  declares  the  rights  of  proper¬ 
ty  superior  to  any  personal  rights  of  free  men,  and  which  avows  its  purpose  to 
be  to  precipitate  upon  us  all  the  evils  of  disunion  unless  a  southern  faction  is 
permitted  to  rule  the  whole  Union. 

Further,  President  Buchanan’s  attempts  by  the  exercise  of  executive 
patronage  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  presidency,  or  to  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers, 
and  the  efforts  directed  by  the  administration  to  the  defeat  of  Douglas 
and  Johnson  were  thoroughly  condemned.  This  denunciation  of  the 
President  was  particularly  bitter  because  of  his  success  in  control¬ 
ling  some  of  the  delegates  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Charleston 
convention34.  The  men  nominated  as  presidential  electors  on  this 
ticket  were  William  Cook,  Joel  Parker,  Theodore  Runyon,  A.  W. 
Nash,  Joseph  Vliet,  Moses  Wills,  and  Thomas  N.  McCarter.  Con¬ 
trary  to  Democratic  hopes,  the  uncompromising  position  taken  by  the 
Douglas  convention  seemed  to  render  fusion  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  supporters  of  Lincoln  in  New  Jersey  were  jubilant, 
since  it  appeared  to  be  generally  conceded  that,  unless  fusion  of  the 
opposing  factions  should  by  seme  chance  take  place,  Republican 
success  in  the  state  in  November  was  certain.  The  “Opposition” 
state  convention  met  in  Trenton  on  August  8  in  response  to  a  call 
inviting  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  to  select  delegates  to  a 
convention.  The  term  Republican  did  not  appear  in  the  call,  a 
fact  with  which  their  Democratic  opponents  taunted  them.  It  was 
customary  to  refer  to  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  as  “Black 
Republicans”.  The  convention  approved  the  Chicago  platform, 
endorsed  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  as  the  candidates,  nominated  electors38, 

33 Just  previously,  July  19,  i860,  the  New  York  Herald  printed  resolutions  of  the 
Douglas  national  executive  committee  which  declared  that  no  compromise  was 
possible. 

34 The  sixth  resolution  of  the  platform  (offered  by  James  M.  Scovell,  of  Camden) 
characterized  “the  personal  interference  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  action  of  the  people  in  their  choice  of  his  successor,  as  at  once  derogatory  of 
the  position  he  occupies,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people”.  See  the 
True  American,  July  26,  i860;  supra,  p.  29,  n.  24;  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  p.  450. 

36 Joseph  N.  Homblower,  Andrew  K.  Hay,  Charles  E.  Elmer,  Edward  W.  Ivins, 
George  H.  Brown,  David  Thompson,  Isaac  W.  Scudder. 
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and  adjourned.  It  was  in  session  little  more  than  an  hour.  In 
its  harmony  and  quiet  confidence  it  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
conventions  of  its  opponents36. 

As  the  November  election  approached,  the  Democratic  factions 
made  a  last  effort  to  obtain  victory  through  a  fusion37.  On  October 
26  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Astor  House38,  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  attended  by  the  chairmen  of  the  New  Jersey  Douglas,  Bell,  and 
Breckenridge  state  executive  committees,  and  by  representatives  of 
the  respective  national  committees.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting  a 
proclamation  was  drawn  up  and  issued,  signed  by  Rodman  M.  Price 
(a  supporter  of  Douglas  and  Johnson),  Joseph  F.  Randolph  (a 
supporter  of  Bell  and  Everett),  and  Charles  Sitgreaves  (a  supporter  of 
Breckenridge  and  Lane) — the  respective  chairmen  of  the  state  execu¬ 
tive  committees — stating  that  the  Union  Electoral  ticket  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  a  Fusion  Ticket  substituted39.  Needless  to  say,  this 
was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  Democratic  campaign,  and  a  blow  to  the 
Republicans.  But  for  the  latter  there  appeared  a  silver  lining  to  the 
threatening  cloud  when  it  was  announced  a  few  days  later  that  the 
Douglas  party  rejected  the  Fusion  ticket40,  and  was  determined  to 
support  its  own  nominees.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
majority  of  the  Douglas  adherents  from  voting  for  the  Fusion  ticket, 
since  the  names  of  the  three  Douglas  electors — Cook,  Parker,  and 
Runyon — appeared  on  that  ticket. 

The  attempt  at  fusion  in  the  Democratic  ranks  was  made  too  late 
to  give  complete  success  in  the  election,  yet  at  the  same  time  too 
late  in  the  campaign  for  the  Republicans  effectually  to  counter. 
The  campaign,  up  to  this  time  quiet,  now  became  more  active.  It 
was  featured  by  parades,  numerous  meetings,  and  torch-light  pro¬ 
cessions  in  the  cities.  A  notable  feature  of  the  parades  was  supplied 

36The  account  of  the  convention  is  from  the  Newark  Advertiser  and  the  True 
American,  August  9,  i860. 

37 The  True  American  endorsed  the  Union  Electoral  Ticket,  and  Douglas  and 
Johnson.  On  July  28,  it  said  that  the  editors  felt  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
the  party  they  represented.  Later  they  endorsed  Bell,  Douglas,  and  Brecken¬ 
ridge,  and  the  Union  Electoral  Ticket. 

iSState  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  i860;  Weekly  True  American,  Nov.  2,  i860.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1,  a  similar  meeting  at  the  same  place  had  failed. 

39For  the  similar  fusion  movement  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  cf.  Rhodes, 
vol.  11,  pp.  490,  497-500. 

40See  Newark  Advertiser,  Oct.  31,  i860;  State  Gazette,  Nov.  1,  i860.  This  was 
done  by  action  of  a  meeting  of  representative  members  of  the  Democracy,  who 
gathered  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York  City,  on  October  30,  at  the  call  of  Jacob 
Vanatta,  member  for  New  Jersey  of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the  Doug¬ 
las  democracy.  The  Morristown  Banner  and  the  Hackettstown  Gazette  at  once 
repudiated  the  fusion. 
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by  the  uniformed  marching  clubs,  the  “Wideawakes”41,  who  supported 
Lincoln.  The  Fusion  speakers  concentrated  all  their  efforts  against 
Lincoln  and  the  “Black  Republicans”,  to  whom  they  ascribed  all  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  Great  emphasis  was  placed  in  the  northern 
cities  upon  the  effect  that  the  withdrawal  of  southern  trade  which, 
it  was  maintained,  was  sure  to  follow  Lincoln’s  election,  would  have 
upon  the  industries  of  the  state  and  its  workingmen42.  Greater  point 
was  given  to  this  argument  by  the  fact  that  the  industries  of  the 
state  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  financial  depression  of  the 
previous  years43,  and  there  was  consequently  now  much  distress 
among  the  working  classes. 

But  the  most  effective  argument  against  the  Republicans  was  the 
charge  that,  if  Lincoln  should  be  elected,  secession  by  the  southern 
states  would  inevitably  follow44.  This  idea  was  stressed  by  the  Fusion 
speakers.  The  alleged  sectional  character  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  formed  thus  the  basis  for  the  Fusion 
movement  in  the  state. 

The  Republican  campaign  was  featured,  as  has  been  said,  by  the 
parades  of  the  “Wideawakes”,  and  perhaps  by  a  false  confidence  in 
the  result  of  the  election.  As  already  noted,  New  Jersey  was  a 
doubtful  state,  and  especially  necessary  to  the  Republicans,  should 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  go  Democratic.  The  former  “Opposition” 
found  itself  now  the  center  of  attack  from  all  sides.  It  was  not 
“abolition”  enough  for  the  extremists;  yet  such  principles  were 
universally  ascribed  to  it  by  its  opponents.  The  tariff  issue45,  which 
had  been  framed  by  the  Chicago  convention  with  direct  reference  to 
New  Jersey,  was  a  prominent  subject  in  the  campaign.  Manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  which  were  increasing  so  rapidly,  were  keenly 
concerned  to  secure  protection  for  themselves  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  In  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  the  great  iron  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  protection  figured  as  an  issue  as  it  did  in  no  other  states  in 
the  Union46.  The  issues  generally  stressed  by  the  canvas  of  the  Re- 

«C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  483,  485,  487;  Newark  Advertiser,  Oct.  30,  i860. 

42This  was  urged  in  a  broadside  addressed  to  the  workingmen  of  Newark.  Cf. 
also  infra,  p.  37. 

«£/.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  428-429,  499-500.  uCf.  Rhodes,  vol.  11,  p.  487. 

45C/.  supra,  p.  24. 

46See  Rhodes,  vol .  ii,  pp .  479-48 1 .  The  importance  of  the  tariff  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  in  i860  is  there  shown  by  references  to  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country. — Governor  Newell,  in  his  annual  message  of  1858,  advocated  a 
steady  protective  tariff;  so  also  did  the  “Opposition”  convention  of  1859.  The 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  March  28,  i860,  endorsed  a  tariff  favorable  to 
home  manufacturers. 
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publican  party  here  and  elsewhere  were  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  and  opposition  to  the  slave  trade;  the 
party  also  voiced  a  protest  against  the  policy  of  Presidents  Pierce  and 
Buchanan,  who  had  used  executive  influence  invariably  against  the 
anti-slavery  issues47. 

When  the  election  actually  came,  so  close  was  the  vote  in  the  state 
that  for  several  days  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican  papers 
ventured  to  declare  definitely  the  result.  The  True  American 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  Republican  sweep,  but  said  the  results 
would  not  be  definitely  known  until  the  state  canvassers  should  meet 
on  November  27.  The  Newark  Advertiser  would  venture  nothing 
further,  and  only  the  State  Gazette,  after  several  days,  stated  the  prob¬ 
able  result.  The  official  canvas  showed  that  the  three  electors  whose 
names  appeared  upon  both  the  Fusion  ticket  and  the  Douglas 
ticket — Cook,  Parker  and  Runyon — had  received  62,869,  62,388, 
62,309  votes  respectively,  and  so  had  been  elected,  but  that  Horn- 
blower,  Elmer,  Ivins,  and  Brown  had  each  obtained  larger  totals  than 
the  other  four  Fusion  electors.  Hornblower  received  the  highest 
Republican  vote,  58,346.  The  independent  Douglas  electors  ob¬ 
tained  only  enough  votes  to  defeat  the  four  Fusion  men;  Nash,  with 
6,905  votes,  had  the  highest  total48.  In  New  Jersey  Lincoln  thus  re¬ 
ceived  four  electoral  votes,  and  Douglas  three,  of  his  total  of  twelve. 
New  Jersey  was  thus  the  only  free  state  which  did  not  give  her  entire 
electoral  vote  to  Lincoln  in  i860.  The  ten  counties  carried  by  Lin¬ 
coln  were  Passaic,  Morris,  Mercer,  Ocean,  Burlington,  Salem,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Atlantic,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May,  all  but  the  first  three 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state49.  In  the  congressional  elections 
Essex  County  went  Republican,  Passaic  Democratic. 

The  Newark  Journal  hailed  the  outcome  of  the  election  as  showing 


47For  a  discussion  of  the  platform,  cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  464-465. 

48The  True  American,  Nov.  28,  i860,  gave  the  results  of  the  official  state  canvass 
as  follows: 

Fusion  "Opposition” -Republican  Douglas 


Cook 

Parker 

Runvon 

Wurts 

Vroom 

Condit 

Brewer 


62,869 

62,388 

62,309 

56,022 

58,022 

57,552 

57,770 


Hornblower 
Hay 
Elmer 
Ivins 
Brown 
Thompson 
Scudder 


58,346 

58,316 

58.335 
58,342 

58.336 
58,322 
58,324 


Nash 

Wills 

Vliet 


6,905 

4,856 

4,891 


btanwood,  vol.  1,  p.  297,  gives  the  vote  as:  Lincoln  58,324,  Douglas  62  801 
49In  1859,  Olden  had  carried  Essex,  Somerset,  and  Middlesex,  which  now  we  . 
lost ;  but  Morris  was  gained.  re 
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that  “New  Jersey  was  true  to  the  Constitution”60.  The  Newark 
Mercury,  November  9,  in  explaining  the  partial  success  of  the  Fusion 
ticket,  said  that  the  result  was  due  to  the  proximity  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  great  centers  of  southern  trade  (this  influence,  it 
argued,  was  powerful  in  New  Jersey  itself),  whose  money  had  affected 
New  Jersey  politics61,  and  to  the  lack  of  an  efficient  straight-out 
Republican  organization62;  it  added  that  too  much  reliance  had  been 
placed  by  the  Republicans  on  the  division  of  the  Democratic  ranks, 
and  that  the  Fusion  ticket  had  been  presented  so  late  in  the  cam- 
paign  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  organize  effectively  against  it. 
Finally,  the  Newark  Mercury  looked  upon  the  American  (Constitu- 
tutional  Union)  vote,  about  5,000,  as  representing  the  strength  of 
those  whose  one  thought  was  of  opposition  to  Republican  doctrine. 
Greeley’s  estimate63  of  the  strength  of  the  parties  contributing  to 
the  Fusion  vote  in  New  Jersey  in  i860  is  probably  approximately 
accurate.  He  estimated  the  Douglas  strength  as  30,000,  that  of 
Breckenridge  as  30,000,  and  Bell’s  as  2,801. 

One  commentator  upon  the  results  of  the  election  says:  “.  .  . 
56,237  votes  were  polled  for  Breckenridge,  indicative  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  ‘Southern’  sentiment  in  New  Jersey”64.  Such  a  statement  is 
not  a  just  inference  from  the  campaign  and  its  results.  Certain  it  is 
that,  of  the  Democratic  electors,  only  the  Douglas  electors  were 
successful ;  it  is  clear,  too,  that  part  at  least  of  this  faction  had  been 
willing  to  agree  to  the  arrangement  of  a  Fusion  ticket66.  A  reliable 
estimate  of  the  strength  the  Douglas  men  threw  to  the  Fusion  move¬ 
ment  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  make.  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  with  respect  to  the  candidates  for  representatives  in  Congress 
there  was  no  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
first  and  the  second  congressional  districts,  the  “Opposition”  can¬ 
didates,  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Stratton,  won,  by  1,106  and  1,428  votes 
respectively;  in  the  third  and  the  fourth,  the  Democrats,  Steele  and 
Cobb,  won  by  2,405  and  1,078  votes  respectively;  in  the  fifth  district, 
comprising  Hudson,  Union,  and  Essex  Counties,  Nehemiah  Perry, 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  executive  committee  for  i860, 
defeated  William  Pennington,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

60Nov.  9,  i860. 

61C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  ii,  p.  499,  for  these  conditions  as  existing  in  New  York. 

62C/.  infra,  pp.  38-39.  Cf.  also  the  statement  attributed  to  Seward,  supra,  p. 
15.  n.  49-. 

63 American  Conflict,  vol.  i,  p.  328;  see  also  Newark  Mercury,  Jan.  11,1861. 

MLee,  vol.  iv,  p.  164.  66C/.  supra,  p.  34. 
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sentatives,  by  a  majority  of  39466-  In  the  total  vote  polled  in  the  five 
congressional  contests  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  1,247. 

In  the  contest  for  the  assembly,  the  Democratic  party  improved  its 
position  slightly,  electing  32  Democrats  and  Constitutional  bnion 
men,  and  so  being  assured  of  power  to  control  the  organization  of  the 
assembly.  In  the  senatorial  contests,  the  Republicans  gained  two 
seats;  the  Democrats  thus  had  ten  members,  opposed  to  four  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  and  seven  Republican  members.  It  appeared  as  if  the  senate 
would  be  organized  by  the  Republicans57. 

The  election  still  left  a  chaotic  political  situation  in  New  Jersey. 
If  we  accept  Greeley’s  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  several  elements 
in  the  state,  we  discover  some  interesting  points.  We  see  that  the 
Republican  national  ticket  obtained  over  58,000  votes,  twice  the 
number  received  in  1856,  and  that  the  Republican  element  was  the 
strongest  political  unit  in  the  state.  Further,  it  must  again  be 
noticed  that  the  Republican  party  itself  did  not  conduct  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  i860  in  New  Jersey58. 

The  Republican  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  then,  was  carried  on, 
in  effect,  by  the  “Opposition”  party  of  New  Jersey,  which  endorsed 
the  Republican  platform  and  the  Republican  candidates,  though 
keeping  its  own  distinct  local  name.  This  situation59  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  “Opposition”  party  had  had  standing  and 
organization  in  New  Jersey  for  some  years.  As  already  noted,  the 
use  of  the  term  “Opposition”  as  a  party  name  dates  from  the  final 

66 Atkinson,  p.  239,  discussing  Pennington’s  defeat,  says  that  “Newark’s  interest 
in  the  south  cost  Mr.  Pennington  the  comparatively  few  votes  which  defeated 
him”.  Mr.  Perry  was  “long  and  creditably  identified  with  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Newark”;  “Newark  had  material  reasons  for  being  kindly  preju¬ 
diced  towards  the  South”.  Atkinson  quotes  from  an  open  letter,  issued  by 
Pennington’s  friends,  as  follows:—”  ...  his  <Pennington’s>  friends  wish  to 
express  their  thorough  and  hearty  contempt  for  that  band  of  mercenary  and  un¬ 
principled  men,  engaged  in  southern  trade,  who  have  been  foremost  in  producing 
this  result.  ...  If  they  had  been  slaves  themselves,  and  every  morning  had  been 
lashed  into  humility,  they  could  not  have  worked  more  heartily  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  Southern  masters”. 

67See  the  True  American  Almanac  for  1861. 

6 8 That  the  "Opposition”  party  of  New  Jersey  was  independent  of  the  national 
Republican  party  is  clear  from  contemporary  newspaper  comment,  from  the 
resolutions  of  the  party  in  convention,  and  from  the  following  extract  from,  the 
call  for  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago:  “The  Republican 
electors  of  the  several  states,  the  members  of  the  People’s  Party  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  Opposition  Party  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  others  who  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  .  .  .”.  James  T.  Sherman,  of  New  Jersey,  signed  this  Republican  call. 
Cf.  supra,  p.  33;  Republican  National  Conventions  of  1856,  i860,  1864,  p.  83. 

69The  same  conservatism  of  most  of  those  who  later  became  Union-Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  state  created  the  similar  “People’s  Party”  in  Pennsylvania. 
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break-up  of  the  Whig  organization  in  the  early  fifties60.  Gradually, 
thereafter,  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  state 
legislature  came  to  be  referred  to  as  “the  Opposition”,  so  that  the 
term,  having  acquired  general  acceptance  in  the  political  circles  of  the 
state,  was  formally  adopted  by  a  state  convention  in  1856,  when  the 
anti-Democratic  parties,  having  separate  national  tickets  in  the  field, 
agreed  to  a  fusion  in  the  gubernatorial  contest,  under  the  name  of 
“The  Opposition  Party  of  New  Jersey”.  The  party  was  successful 
then,  and  again  in  1859;  in  the  meantime  it  sponsored  candidates  for 
the  state  legislature  and  for  congress. 

The  readjustment  of  parties  which  took  place  after  1856  thus  left 
only  two  influential  parties  in  the  contest  of  1859,  the  “Opposition” 
party  and  the  Democratic  party.  The  followers  of  Fillmore  in  1856, 
that  is  the  old-line  Whigs  and  Native  Americans,  disappeared  either 
into  the  “Opposition”-Republican  or  into  the  Democratic  ranks. 
How  completely  this  took  place  we  see  from  Greeley’s  estimate61 
that  the  Constitutional  Union  party  in  New  Jersey  contributed  only 
2,801  votes  to  the  Fusion  ticket  of  i860.  The  Bell  and  Everett 
movement,  therefore,  must  have  become  almost  negligible  in  New 
Jersey.  Consideration  of  the  Democratic  vote  in  the  election  shows 
that  the  Breckenridge  and  Douglas  supporters  were  about  equally 
numerous.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Breckenridge  leaders  had 
from  the  outset  controlled  the  party  machinery.  Plainly,  too, 
many  of  the  Democratic  leaders  held  southern  views  on  slavery  and 
its  extension.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  delegation  at  the  Charleston 
convention  and  again  in  the  convention  at  Baltimore.  To  the  doctrine 
of  states’  rights  New  Jersey  Democrats  were  still  most  devoted. 
Nor  were  they  alone  upon  this  question,  since  to  many  in  the  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  it  was  scarcely  of  less  importance62.  The  significance  of  these 
facts  will  become  clearer  as  we  view  the  events  of  the  succeeding 
years. 

60 Cf.  supra,  p.  14. 

61C/.  supra,  p.  37.  Note  also  that  the  Constitutional  Union  party  supported 
the  Fusion  ticket  of  i860. 

62Cf.  supra,  p.  23. 
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The  result  of  the  national  election  known,  the  people  of  the  north, 
irrespective  of  party,  turned  their  anxious  attention  to  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  south.  There  was  reason  enough,  surely,  for  thought¬ 
ful  consideration.  Were  the  threats  of  secession  that  had  been 
made  during  the  campaign  merely  campaign  talk?  Or  did  real 
danger  actually  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Union.''  Would  se¬ 
cession,  if  attempted,  be  confined  to  a  state  or  two?  Would  it  be 
restricted  to  southern  states?  Would  it  effect  any  radical  change  or 
changes  in  the  federal  constitution,  or  in  party  alignments?  Should 
any  states  secede,  was  the  federal  government  to  force  them  back  into 
the  Union?  With  such  problems  before  them  men  watched  with 
deepest  interest,  in  the  succeeding  months,  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  south. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  legislature,  which  met  on  November  5,  to 
choose  presidential  electors,  continued  in  session  until  the  news  of 
Lincoln’s  election  had  caused  a  storm  of  disunion  enthusiasm  to 
sweep  over  the  state.  The  legislature  thereupon  called  for  the 
election,  by  popular  vote,  on  December  6,  of  delegates  to  a  state 
convention.  The  convention  met  on  December  17,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20  solemnly  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession1. 

Meantime,  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  became 
more  apparent,  various  propositions  looking  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
were  offered.  The  Newark  Journal 2  early  expressed  the  views  of  the 
Breckenridge  Democrats,  in  an  editorial  headed  “The  Lnion  Al¬ 
ready  Dissolved— Can  it  be  Reunited?”.  This  editorial  charged 
that  the  Union  had  been  “broken  by  these  negro  philanthropists  and 
office-seekers,  who  have  nullified  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the 
most  obnoxious  and  overt  acts”;  the  Union,  it  held,  might  be  re¬ 
stored  only  by  granting  the  slave-holders’  demands. 

lCf.  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1 14-125,  197-206.  Other  states  followed:  Mississippi 
seceded  on  January  9,  Florida  on  January  10,  Alabama  on  January  11,  Georgia 
on  January  19. 

2Nov.  27,  i860. 
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The  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  New  Jersey  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
state  convention  which  should  express  the  opinions  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  element  in  the  state.  The  call  invited  “all  national  men  in 
favor  of  Constitutional  Union  measures”  to  assemble  in  mass  con¬ 
vention  at  twelve  o’clock,  December  n,  at  the  State  House,  “to 
consider  the  condition  of  national  affairs,  and  to  concert  such  measures 
as  may  be  advisable  under  the  present  crisis  of  our  Republic”3 * 5. 

Examination  of  the  call  for  the  convention  and  of  the  signatures 
appended  thereto  shows  that  it  was  essentially  the  continuation  of  the 
Fusion  movement  begun  with  the  conventions  of  July  25“*,  and  that  it 
really  had  party  motives  behind  it6.  No  Republicans  sponsored  the 
call6.  A  committee  of  seven  to  prepare  an  address  and  resolutions 
was  appointed,  a  majority  of  whose  members  had  been  Constitutional 
Union  men7.  Commodore  Stockton  was  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks8  in  reporting  resolutions  for  the  committee  were 
fully  as  significant  of  Democratic  opinion  in  the  state  upon  com¬ 
promise  as  are  the  resolutions  themselves.  Many  others  made 

3The  call  may  be  found  most  readily  in  A  nnual  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  i,  p.  514.  The 
names  of  the  signers  of  the  call  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  newspapers  of  the  dates 
preceding  the  convention.  It  was  signed,  for  the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ele¬ 
ment,  by  Edwin  A.  .Stevens,  John  S.  Darcy,  David  Naar,  Benjamin  Williamson, 
William  C.  Alexander,  William  Wright;  for  the  Douglas  and  Johnson  element, 
by  Rodman  M.  Price,  Joel  Parker,  Theodore  Runyon,  William  Cook,  Robert  J. 
Chandler;  for  the  Bell  and  Everett  element,  by  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Fred  Betts, 
James  Bishop,  Charles  D.  Deschler,  Peter  S.  Duryea,  Samuel  j.  Bayard,  and 
Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton. 

This  document  is  valuable  for  the  information  it  gives  concerning  the  party 
affiliations  of  these  men  during  the  preceding  campaign,  and  for  reference  and 
comparison  for  the  succeeding  years. 

*Cf.  supra,  pp.  31-33- 

5The  Newark  Mercury,  on  December  12,  charged  that  the  convention  was  held 
for  party  profit,  and  with  a  view  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  This  was  thought  important  enough 
to  call  forth  denial  in  the  convention. 

601iver  S.  Halstead,  Jr.,  and  James  F.  Rusling,  Republicans,  nearly  broke  up 
the  convention.  Cf.  infra,  p.  42,  n.  10. 

7This  account  is  from  the  Newark  Journal  and  State  Gazette,  Dec.  12.  The 
committee  of  seven  consisted  of  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Joseph  F. 
Randolph,  A.  R.  Speer,  C.  D.  Deschler,  S.  J.  Bayard,  Rodman  M.  Price,  and 
David  Naar. 

8Commodore  Stockton’s  opinions  on  the  various  subjects  before  the  convention 
appear  in  the  following  quotations  from  the  Newark  Journal,  Dec.  12,  i860: 
“Accord  to  the  South  all  the  rights  of  property  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pursuance  thereof.  Let 
the  nullifying  personal  liberty  bills  of  the  Northern  States  be  repealed.  All  this 
the  South  has  under  the  Constitution  a  clear  right  to  demand”.  “Something  must 
be  done.  What  has  been  done  must  be  undone”.  “New  Jersey  should  supplicate 
the  North  to  yield;  and  appeal  to  the  South  to  wait”.  “If  the  North  would  do 
what  is  right,  the  difficulty  would  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion”. — See  also 
Commodore  Stockton’s  remarks  quoted  supra,  p.  10,  n.  37. 
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addresses.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  came 
“to  report  the  doings  of  the  only  state  of  the  North  which  had  ex¬ 
hibited  its  nationality,  its  patriotism  and  its  freedom  from  sectional¬ 
ism”.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  other  states 
upon  the  present  state  of  national  affairs. 

The  committee  presented  an  address  and  resolutions9.  The  former 
reviewed  the  prominent  part  New  Jersey  had  played  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  that  the 
state  had  faithfully  abided  by  the  compacts  and  agreements  she  then 
consented  to ;  that  the  Constitution  was  the  result  of  concession  and 
compromise;  that  New  Jersey  was  still  willing  to  make  any  proper 
concession  which  wisdom  and  patriotism  might  require;  that 

it  is  evidently  proper  that  New  Jersey  should  interpose,  and  by  her  conservative 
voice  invite  her  sister  States,  as  well  as  extremists  of  all  parties  and  sections,  to 
pause  and  deliberate,  and  consent  to  make  one  more  patriotic  effort  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Union  .... 

Two  of  the  resolutions  may  well  be  quoted  in  full : 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  the  present  portentous  crisis  is  the  actual  and 
threatened  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  agitators  with  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  people  of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  see  no  remedy  for  this  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs 
unless  the  North,  in  the  most  prompt  and  explicit  manner,  shall  avow  its  de¬ 
termination  to  remove  all  political  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  shall 
repeal  all  acts  designed  to  nullify  or  embarrass  the  faithful  execution  of  the  F ugitive 
Slave  Lawr;  shall  consent  to  the  citizen  of  the  South  enjoying  the  services  of  his 
domestic  while  temporarily  sojourning  here  on  business  or  pleasure;  and  shall 
accord  to  the  South  all  the  rights  of  property  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Other  resolutions10  followed,  the  most  important  being  that  which 
appointed  five  members  of  the  convention  to  confer  with  other  states 
and  urge  the  necessity  of  the  measures  suggested. 

The  address  was  adopted,  though  not  with  the  unanimous  approval 
accorded  to  the  resolutions,  probably  because  it  was  considered  to 
yield  too  many  of  the  contentions  of  the  south.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
neither  in  the  address  nor  in  the  resolutions  is  there  any  recognition, 
or  even  mention,  of  the  right  of  secession.  The  entire  blame  was 
placed  on  the  north.  The  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 

9The  resolutions  are  printed  in  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1861,  p.  514,  and  True 
American,  Dec.  12,  i860. 

10 A  resolution  offered  by  Oliver  S.  Halstead,  Jr.,  Republican,  declaring  that  the 
north  and  the  south  had  each  committed  wrong  against  the  other,  caused  great 
disturbance,  but  was  finally  adopted.  See  State  Gazette,  Dec.  12,  i860;  supra, 
p.  41,  n.  6. 
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coming  session  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  that  of  compromise  with 
the  south11. 

As  reports  from  the  south  after  the  November  elections  showed 
that  the  “fire-eaters”  of  that  section  were  not  satisfied  with  its  results, 
opinion  in  the  north  developed  along  three  distinct  lines12.  Before 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  fully  appreciated,  many  main¬ 
tained  that,  since  the  election  had  been  held  and  the  result  had  been 
obtained  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  south  was  bound  to  submit 
to  it.  By  December,  a  second  opinion,  promulgated  by  Horace 
Greeley,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  obtained  a  wide  but  temporary 
following13.  He  was  willing  to  recognize  the  right  of  secession  and  to 
allow  the  southern  states  to  depart  in  peace.  Finally,  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  the  controversy  might  be  settled,  as  in  1820 
and  in  1850,  by  a  compromise  between  the  two  sections. 

Congress  assembled  on  December  3,  and  proceeded  to  debate  the 
existing  political  crisis  and  to  consider  various  schemes  of  compromise. 
The  most  important  was  that  containing  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  United  States  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky. 
The  vital  article  of  these  amendments  was  that  which  proposed  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited 

in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired,  situate 
north  of  latitude  36°  30'  ....  In  all  the  territory  south  of  said  line  of  latitude 
.  .  .  slavery  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing;  and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by 
Congress,  but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all  the  departments  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  government  during  its  continuance. 

It  was  further  provided  that  states  should  be  admitted  from  the 
territory  north  or  south  of  latitude  36°  3c/  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  their  constitutions  might  provide14. 

The  United  States  Senate  appointed  a  committee  of  thirteen  to 
consider  the  grievances  existing  between  the  two  sections,  and,  if 
possible,  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  House  provided  a  committee  of 
thirty -three,  one  representative  from  each  state,  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  situation  was  recognized  as  critical,  even  during 
the  campaign ;  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  arguments  against  the 

“Commodore  Stockton,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  i,  p.  514, 
wrote  thus,  after  the  convention:  “If  the  South  will  only  give  us  time,  we  will 
bring  the  North  in  entire  and  honorable  fraternity  with  the  South.  We  will  save 
the  Union  if  they  <the  South  >  will  postpone  action  until  spring.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  the  North  will  be  practically  in  accord  with  our 
address”.  Cf.  also  Elmer,  pp.  193-199. 

“Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  138  ff.  uCf.  infra,  pp.  44,  51. 

“Crittenden’s  resolutions  are  printed  in  full  in  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  p.  150. 
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election  of  Lincoln  was  the  danger  of  secession15.  With  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  Congress  and  the  opening  of  the  debate  there,  the  press  of  the 
state  began  to  discuss  the  question  editorially,  in  addition  to  printing 
dispatches  from  the  south.  The  political  position  of  New  Jersey  was 
peculiar.  The  parties  in  the  state  were  about  equally  divided  in 
numbers16.  New  Jersey  was  the  only  distinctly  northern  state  that 
had  cast  electoral  votes  against  Lincoln.  The  Democratic  party, 
having  featured  compromise  in  the  campaign,  was  now  urging  it 
again.  The  position  in  which  the  victorious  Republicans  in  New 
Jersey  found  themselves  was,  to  say  the  least,  interesting.  The 
“Opposition”,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  may  be  fairly  referred  to 
as  Republicans,  a  majority  of  whom  were  conservative,  a  few  radical. 

The  idea  that  the  south  might  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peaceable 
secession — the  Greeley  idea— was  early  taken  up  and  endorsed, 
editorially,  by  the  Newark  Advertiser™ ,  under  the  caption  “Let  Her 
Depart  in  Peace”: 

What  if  the  States  shall  be  separated?  We  now  regard  it,  indeed,  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  beyond  all  ordinary  conception,  but  should  it  occur,  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  a  wisdom  greater  than  our  own  may  overrule  the  event  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  radical  Republican  newspaper,  the 
Newark  Mercury,  declared  alittle  later18,  in  a  series  of  editorials,  that 
the  Republicans  would  stand  by  their  principles,  and  would  yield 
nothing  to  the  threats  of  the  secessionists.  These  statements  were 
undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  action  of  the  “Opposition”  state  execu¬ 
tive  committee19,  which  met  at  Trenton,  on  December  20.  The 
resolutions  it  adopted  were  finally  published  by  the  Newark  Advertiser 
a  week  later20.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Republicans  of  the  state 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  federal  constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  that  they  were  decidedly  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  one  or 
any  dissolution  of  the  other ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  abide  by  all 
the  compromises  of  the  constitution  and  by  all  the  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof ;  that  it  was  their  desire  to  preserve  in  the  future, 

16 Cf.  supra,  p.  35. 

16C/.  the  statements  made  supra,  pp.  36-38,  concerning  the  elections  of  i860 
in  New  Jersey,  especially  the  congressional  elections. 

17Dec.  6,  i860.  Cf.  also  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  140-142;  supra,  p.  43;  infra, p.  51. 

18Dec.  21-24,  i860.  South  Carolina  seceded  on  December  20.  The  United 
States  Senate  Committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  on  the  same  day;  cf.  Rhodes, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  155  ff. 

19H.  N.  Congar,  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Mercury,  J.  T.  Sherman,  and  Thomas 
Dudley  were  members  of  this  committee.  Richard  S.  Field  was  the  state  chair¬ 
man. 

20Dec.  28,  i860.  See  also  Newark  Mercury,  Dec.  29,  i860. 
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as  in  the  past,  the  kindest  relations  with  their  southern  brethren. 
Yet  the  resolutions  distinctly  declared  that  they  stood  by  the  Chicago 
platform  and  could  not  become  the  propagandists  of  slavery21. 

With  the  adoption  of  such  principles,  which  were,  beyond  question, 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  extension  of  privileges  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  the  Opposition  ’  party  of  New  Jersey  declared  itself 
unfavorable  to  any  schemes  of  compromise  which  could  be  acceptable 
to  the  south.  The  editorial  position  of  the  Newark  Mercury  gained 
greater  significance  through  the  publication  of  these  resolutions  of  the 
“Opposition”  state  executive  committee,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
voicing  the  Republican  attitude  on  secession  and  compromise22. 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  Democratic 
factions  in  the  resolutions  of  December  n,  i860,  the  action  of  the 

Opposition  state  executive  committee  shows  that  the  committee 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Democrats.  The  debate  thus  started 
was  to  be  continued  in  the  legislature  throughout  the  approaching 
session. 

In  the  legislature,  which  assembled  on  January  8,  1861,  at  Trenton, 
the  assembly  was  believed  to  be  controlled  by  the  Constitutional 
Union  (American)  members,  and  the  senate  by  the  Republicans,  by 
one  vote23.  W  hen  it  came  to  organizing  the  assembly,  the  Americans, 
as  had  been  expected,  voted  with  the  Democrats,  and  elected  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Teese,  of  Essex  County,  speaker.  The  Republicans  in 
caucus  agreed  upon  William  F.  Brown,  of  Ocean  County,  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senate.  However,  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  Senator 
Norcross,  of  Burlington  County,  though  he  had  attended  the  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  caucus,  voted  with  the  Democrats,  who  thereby  elected 
Edmund  Perry,  of  Hunterdon  County24,  president.  The  normal 
Democratic  party  or  caucus  strength  in  the  senate  was  thenceforth 
to  be  11  votes.  Senator  Norcross  and  the  True  American2*  both 
defended  his  course  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  been  a  Republican; 
that,  in  fact,  the  Republican  party,  as  such,  had  never  had  any  or- 

21  The  resolutions,  it  may  be  noted,  were  addressed  to  the  Republican  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

22 Newark  Mercury,  Jan.  12,  18,  19,22,  23,  28,  30,  Feb.  5,  1861.  Cf.  Rhodes, 
vol.  111,  pp.  153-161.  The  Republicans  in  Congress  held  the  same  views. 

23Cf.  supra,  p.  38. 

24Senator  Norcross’s  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Sleeper,  was  now  elected  by  the 
Democrats  secretary  of  the  senate.  Norcross’s  action  caused  great  excitement; 
in  Trenton  he  was  burned  in  effigy  that  night,  and  the  Republican  caucus  read 
him  out  of  the  party.  See  the  Newark  Mercury,  Jan.  9,  1861 ;  State  Gazette, 
Jan.  9,  10,  1861. 

2iWeekly  True  American,  Jan.  11,  18,  1861. 
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ganization  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey;  at  any  rate  it  had  had  no 
organization  in  west  Jersey,  whatever  might  be  the  case  at  the  moment 
in  east  Jersey.  Senator  Norcross  added  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
“Opposition”  party  of  New  Jersey,  an  old  Henry  Clay  Whig,  with 
American,  not  Republican,  proclivities;  the  “Opposition  party  was 
composed  of  Whigs,  Americans,  and  moderate  Republicans.  He  had, 
in  fact,  been  elected  to  the  senate,  in  1858,  by  the  “Opposition” 
party. 

After  the  organization  of  the  two  houses  was  thus  completed, 
Governor  Olden’s  annual  message26  was  received,  and  so  much  of  it  as 
related  to  slavery  and  national  affairs  was  referred  to  a  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Affairs.  Governor  Olden  was  naturally  a 
conservative.  His  message  reviewed  the  steps  by  which  the  existing 
crisis  had  developed.  He  began  by  stating  the  reasons  advanced  for 
secession27,  first,  that  the  non-slaveholding  states  had  not  recognized, 
been  bound  by,  or  obeyed  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  laws  made  under  it — ,and,  second,  that  the  citizens  of 
slave  states  are  by  others  denied  equal  rights  in  the  territories. 

In  answer,  he  declared  the  first  not  a  fair  charge  against  New 
Jersey ;  she  had  not  sinned  as  charged28.  The  second,  he  maintained, 
was  a  question  belonging  to  the  general  government.  He  believed 
that  the  southerners  had  done  and  said  much  that  was  unwise  and 
uncalled  for;  yet,  while  admitting  the  sincerity  of  the  radicals  of  the 
north,  he  thought  they  could  with  advantage  devote  their  energies  to 
reform  in  their  own  states.  Upon  the  question  of  a  Peace  Conference29 
he  recommended  that,  if  Congress  should  be  unable  to  harmonize  its 
views,  the  New  Jersey  legislature  should  without  delay  adopt  reso¬ 
lutions  inviting  all  the  states  to  appoint  delegates,  in  such  manner  as 
could  be  most  speedily  and  satisfactorily  done,  who  should  meet  and 
endeavor  to  agree  upon  terms  by  which  the  Union  might  be  saved. 
He  continued  thus: 

We  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  convention  would  fail  to  agree  on  terms 


26The  message  is  in  Assembly  Journal,  Appendix,  1861,  pp.  5— 19’>  Newark 
Mercury,  State  Gazette,  and  True  American,  Jan.  n,  1861;  Newark  Advertiser, 
Jan.  9,  1861. 

^In  thus  stating  the  justifications  urged  for  secession,  Governor  Olden  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  in  mind  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  held  on 
December  11,  i860;  cf.  supra,  pp.  41-42. 

28New  Jersey  had  never  interfered  with  the  enforcement  within  the  state  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  “personal  liberty  laws” 
popular  in  other  northern  states.  Cf.  supra,  p.  8. 

29C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  284,  290,  291,  305-308,  312,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Peace  Conference. 
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acceptable  to  a  majority  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  these  terms  could  then 
be  presented  to  Congress  as  the  united  wish  of  the  people  of  the  States30. 

He  prefaced  these  suggestions  with  a  statement  that  New  Jersey 
was  perhaps  not  called  upon  to  do  more  than  to  express  her  views. 

Tne  people  of  this  State,  beyond  all  question,  stand  as  a  unit  in 
favor  of  the  Union,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  it,  and  to  make  all 
reasonable  and  proper  concessions  to  insure  its  perpetuity”.  That  he 
was  prepared  to  sustain  the  Union  against  secession  is  clear  from  his 
statement  that  Southern  radicals,  “who  deem  a  Constitutional 
election  of  a  President  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  the  Union,  do 
not  desire  to  remain  in  it”31. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Governor  Olden  was  willing  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  for  expediency,  while  he  held  tenaciously  to  conservative 
Republican  principles.  He  was  not  yet  willing  to  take  the  position 
of  the  more  radical  Republican  members  of  the  legislature — that  com¬ 
promises  must  prove  futile — ,  nor  was  he  willing  to  admit  the  right  of 
secession.  His  was  a  middle  of  the  road  course.  At  this  time  such 
a  course  was  supported,  probably,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  all 
the  political  parties  in  the  state.  Among  the  Democrats  there  were 
some,  like  W.  C.  Alexander  and  Rodman  M.  Price,  who  were  willing  to 
admit  the  right  of  secession32. 

On  January  18,  Mr.  Swayze,  of  the  Special  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Affairs,  reported  to  the  senate  resolutions,  framed  by  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  committee,  on  the  governor’s  message. 
The  resolutions  were  presently  recommitted  to  the  committee. 
They  were  reported  again  on  January  22,  and  were  ordered  to  a 
second  reading;  it  was  also  directed  that  they  should  be  printed  in 
connection  with  the  Crittenden  amendments.  On  January  24  they 
came  up  for  a  second  reading.  The  resolutions  declared  the  Union 
not  a  mere  compact  or  league  and  insisted  that  in  the  Constitution  the 
spirit  of  compromise  was  fundamental;  approved  Crittenden’s 
efforts,  and  his  suggested  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  and 

30This  is  similar  in  tone  to  his  inaugural  address,  January  17,  i860.  For  in¬ 
teresting  comment  on  his  attitude  at  this  time  consult  Foster,  pp.  19-24,  and 
Elmer,  pp.  192-193. 

31The  Weekly  True  American,  January  18,  1861,  approved  heartily  the  governor's 
views  on  national  affairs. 

320n  January  16,  1861,  W.  C.  Alexander,  who  had  been  Olden’s  opponent  in 
the  gubernatorial  contest  of  1859,  and  had  been  supported  by  the  New  Jersey 
Democrats  for  the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency  in  i860,  wrote  as  follows 
to  A.  Alexander  Little,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia:  “If  you  cannot  find  protection 
for  your  rights  and  property  within  the  Union,  I  admit  ex  animo,  that  it  is  your 
right  and  duty  to  seek  it  beyond  its  pale”.  See  Newark  Journal,  June  13,  1864. 
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appointed  delegates33  to  the  Peace  Conference,  to  be  held  on  February 
4,  at  Washington. 

The  resolutions  ran  as  follows34: 

1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  A  ssembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey , 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  in  all  suitable  and  proper  ways,  to  stand 
by  and  sustain  the  Union  of  the  States  as  transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

2.  And  be  it  resolved ,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  national 
government,  and  the  Union  it  was  designed  to  perfect  is  not  a  mere  compact  or 
league;  and  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise 
and  concession  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  can  only  be  preserved  by 
the  constant  recognition  of  that  spirit. 

3.  And  be  it  resolved,  That  however  undoubted  may  be  the  right  of  the  general 
government  to  maintain  its  authority  and  enforce  its  laws  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  equally  certain  that  forbearance  and  compromise  are  indispensable 
at  this  crisis  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  dictate  of  reason, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism  peacefully  to  adjust  whatever  differences  exist  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  country. 

4.  And  be  it  resolved,  That  the  resolutions  and  propositions  submitted  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
for  the  compromise  of  the  question  in  dispute  between  the  people  of  the  northern 
and  of  the  southern  states,  or  any  other  constitutional  method  of  settling  the  slave 
question  permanently  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey  be  requested 
and  earnestly  urged  to  support  these  resolutions. 

Other  resolutions  requested  Congress  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
states  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  urged  the  states 
to  repeal  all  obnoxious  laws;  named  the  commissioners;  specified 
the  time  and  place  of  the  convention ;  and  directed  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  governors  of  the  states. 

The  Republicans  tried  to  amend  the  resolutions,  so  that  they 
should  disapprove  the  Crittenden  amendments,  but  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Finally,  a  minority  report,  signed  by  Senator  Quinby,  and 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Dobbins,  of  the  assembly,  all  Republicans,  was 
offered  as  a  substitute.  It  considered  the  Crittenden  propositions 

33The  delegates  were  Charles  S.  Olden,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Robert  F.  Stockton, 
Benjamin  Williamson,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Rod- 
man  M.  Price,  William  C.  Alexander,  and  Thomas  J.  Stryker. 

34See  Joint  Resolutions,  No.  1,  Acts  of  New  Jersey,  1861,  pp.  53W541 1  Annual 
Cyclopaedia,  1861,  p.  515.  For  the  debates  see  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  pp. 
170-200;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  pp.  97-101. 

United  States  Senator  Ten  Eyck,  who  had  been  elected,  in  1859,  by  the  “Op¬ 
position”  (cf.  supra,  pp.  16-17),  in  transmitting  these  resolutions  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  refused  to  endorse  them,  on  the  ground  that  his  state  was  demand¬ 
ing  unconstitutional  action.  Cf.  State  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1861 ;  Weekly  True  Ameri¬ 
can,  Feb.  18,  1861. 
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“as  a  demand  that  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  South  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Constitution”.  The  signers  of  this  report  declared 
that  they  could  make  no  concession  or  compromise  with  traitors  levy¬ 
ing  war  against  the  government,  but  were  willing  to  establish  a 
policy  on  the  basis  of  the  following  propositions:  I.  No  further 
interference  with  the  peculiar  systems  of  labor  or  domestic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  States;  II.  Prompt  repression  of  all  armed  invasions 
of  any  State  or  territory;  III.  Faithful  execution  of  Federal  fugitive 
slave  acts,  and  repeal  of  State  legislation  interfering  with  them; 
IV.  Formation  of  State  of  New  Mexico  on  the  lines  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  They  also  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “the 
government  is  not  a  mere  compact  or  league;  and  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  contains  all  necessary  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
authority”35. 

The  minority  report  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  7  to 
10,  on  January  24;  Senator  Norcross  voted  for  it.  The  resolutions 
of  the  majority  report  were  then  ordered  engrossed  and  to  have  a 
third  reading.  Under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  they  were  brought  up 
for  a  final  vote  later  in  the  day  and  were  passed  by  a  party  vote  of  1 1 
to  6.  Messrs.  Buckley,  Cook,  Morris,  Pierson,  Quinby,  and  Reeve 
voted  against  them.  In  the  assembly  the  senate  joint  resolutions 
were  taken  up  first  on  Friday,  January  25,  in  the  morning.  The 
debate  continued  all  day ;  all  efforts  to  postpone  action  and  to  adjourn 
failed.  Amendments  offered  by  the  Republicans  were  voted  down. 
Under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  resolutions  had  their  second  and 
third  readings  and  were  rushed  to  a  final  vote  the  same  day.  They 
were  passed  on  the  final  vote  by  3 1  to  1 1 .  In  this  vote  appeared  the 
full  strength  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  Governor  Olden  approved 
the  resolutions  on  January  29,  1861.  The  reason  for  this  haste  was 
that  the  date  set  for  the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Conference36,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  was  now  not  far  distant. 

The  Republican  minority  in  the  legislature  had  steadily  opposed  the 
resolutions  and  the  plans  for  the  Peace  Conference.  Throughout  the 
debate  no  Republican  had  favored  the  Crittenden  amendments. 
But  on  the  question  of  the  final  passage  of  the  resolutions  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  many  had  failed  to  register  their  votes.  That  this  was  a 
political  mistake  they  quickly  realized,  and  on  the  next  day  they  all 

36For  the  minority  report  and  comment  on  the  resolutions  cf.  Newark  Mercury, 
Jan.  28-31,  1861;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  pp.  97-102. 

^Weekly  True  American,  Jan.  18,  1861. 
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tried  to  have  their  votes  registered.  Although  they  were  defeated  in 
the  legislature,  and  although  Governor  Olden  supported  the  Critten¬ 
den  compromise  measures,  the  Republicans  carried  their  opposition  a 
step  farther.  A  party  caucus  was  held  on  January  29,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  pamphlet,  containing  the  minority  report  and  resolutions  on 
the  Crittenden  compromise,  signed  by  all  the  Republican  members  of 
the  legislature,  was  issued.  A  committee  to  present  their  views  to 
Congress  was  also  appointed. 

During  the  debate  upon  the  joint  resolutions  it  was  urged  by  some 
that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  to  determine  at  once,  by  a  test  vote,  the  sense  of  the  people, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  federal  government  to  act  on  Crittenden’s 
suggestion37.  Governor  Olden  was  supposed  to  favor  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  proposals  similar  to  those  known  as  the  Crittenden 
Compromise. 

The  report  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  explaining  the  futility  of 
their  efforts  was  received  and  accepted  by  the  senate  of  New  Jersey  on 
March  7  s8. 

Meantime,  events  in  the  south  were  moving  rapidly.  By  January 
31,  six  states,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Louisiana,  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  steps  had  been  taken 
toward  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  On 
February  1,  a  convention,  consisting  of  delegates  from  these  states, 
held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  adopted  a  provisional  Constitution 
for  “the  Confederate  States  of  America”,  chose  Jefferson  Davis  as 
president,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  vice-president.  The  other 
slave  states  were  invited  to  join  the  new  confederation39. 

In  the  north  the  efforts  for  compromise  of  the  questions  at  issue 
came  to  naught.  The  Republican  party  could  not  forego  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  since  upon  that 
issue  the  party  had  been  founded.  Nor  did  the  south  think  it  could 
well  yield.  The  situation  did  not  permit  compromise.  By  such 
obstacles  were  the  Committee  of  Thirty-Three,  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  appointed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Peace  Conference  confronted.  The  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole 

377Ywe  American,  Jan.  15,  1861. 

38See  the  Assembly  Journal,  Appendix,  1861,  pp.  611-617,  for  the  report; 
Senate  Journal,  1861,  pp.  350-353,  418. — For  the -resolutions  of  “the  supporters 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin”,  see  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1861,  pp.  515-516. 

*90n  February  23  Texas  voted  for  secession. 
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undoubtedly  desired  peace  and  some  compromise.  But  the  leaders 
and  determined  minorities  on  both  sides  would  not  yield. 

On  his  way  to  Washington,  Lincoln  stopped  over  a  few  hours  in 
New  Jersey  on  February  i.  He  was  officially  welcomed  for  the  state 
by  W.  L.  Dayton,  at  Jersey  City.  At  Newark40  a  reception  was 
tendered  to  him.  At  Trenton,  he  was  escorted  to  the  State  House, 
where  he  made  a  brief  address  in  the  assembly  chamber.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  the  guest  of  the  authorities  of  the  state  at  a  dinner  and 
reception  at  the  Trenton  House.  The  welcome  to  Lincoln  in  New 
Jersey  was  of  the  heartiest  kind. 

The  possibility  that  coercion  of  the  south  might  become  necessary 
was  recognized  and  seriously  discussed  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
winter.  The  advanced  or  radical  Republicans  met  the  question  by 
publicly  refusing  to  yield  on  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  by  stating 
that  this  issue  could  not  be  compromised.  For  a  time,  in  December, 
the  Abolitionists  looked  with  favor  on  the  proposition  to  remove  the 
stain  of  slavery  from  the  Union  by  allowing  the  slave  States  to  depart 
in  peace.  But  this  idea  did  not  long  hold  favor.  In  its  stead  was 
adopted  the  position  of  those  Republicans  who  maintained  that  their 
policy  was  not  coercion,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws41.  Yet  there 
were  many  Republicans,  like  Governor  Olden,  and  William  Penning¬ 
ton,  who  hoped42  until  the  very  last  that  a  solution  for  the  crisis  was  to 
be  found  through  compromise.  The  Democrats  had  campaigned  in 
i860  on  the  platform  of  “The  Union”,  and  now,  while  denying  the 
right  of  secession  and  deprecating  coercion,  supported  measures  of 
compromise,  which  were  essentially  favorable  to  the  south43.  A  third 
element  in  the  state  was  represented  by  those  who  regarded  secession 
as  already  an  accomplished  fact,  and  were  considering  publicly 
what  attitude  New  Jersey  ought  to  take  when  the  final  break  should 

40See  Atkinson,  p.  241. 

^Newark  Mercury,  Feb.  12,  1861.  On  March  18,  and  27,  and  more  decidedly 
on  April  5,  this  paper  criticized  Lincoln’s  policy,  as  not  vigorous  enough.  The 
Newark  Advertiser  had  early  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

i2Cf.  Pennington’s  farewell  speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2, 
1861;  see  Cong.  Globe,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  1432-1433;  Atkinson,  p.  289. 
Pennington  said  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  met  with  his 
cordial  approval.  He  was  willing  to  consider  further  propositions  for  compromise. 
See  also  Newark  Mercury,  Jan.  28,  1861,  for  Congressman  J.  T.  Nixon’s  views. 
He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  a  compromise  which  should  extend  slavery, 
though  he  was  willing  to  guarantee  its  present  status. 

43A  large  element  of  the  party  held  views  similar  to  those  of  ex-Governor  Peter 
D.  Vroom;  he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  abolitionists  and 
equally  opposed  to  the  secession  doctrines  of  the  slave-holders.  Vroom  had  been 
a  Breckenridge  elector.  See  Elmer,  p.  19 1. 
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come.  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Newark  Journal  and  other 
papers  that  had  supported  Breckenridge  in  i860.  On  December  19, 
i860,  in  an  editorial  article  entitled  “Where  Shall  New  Jersey  Stand?”, 
the  Newark  Journal  argued  that,  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to 
escape  secession,  New  Jersey  might  join  a  northern  confederacy. 
By  so  doing,  she  would  lose  her  traditional  position  as  a  conservative 
state,  her  trade  would  disappear,  and  she  would  become  the  “Canada” 
of  the  negro.  Again,  she  might  stand  alone.  Finally,  by  joining  a. 
southern  confederacy,  New  Jersey  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
unexampled  prosperity;  her  manufacturing  would  increase;  Perth 
Amboy  would  become  a  great  port44;  obviously,  New  Jersey  would 
then  be  on  the  right  side.  Three  days  later  it  declared  editorially 
that  “The  Southern  Cause  (is)  our  Cause”.  In  January  it  claimed 
that  nearly  all  the  Democratic  papers  of  New  Jersey  opposed  coercion 
of  the  southern  states46.  The  next  day  it  urged  the  relief  secession 
would  afford  to  the  consciences  of  the  Abolitionists.  The  Newark 
Mercury,  on  February  11,  quoted  certain  remarks  as  made  by  Judge 
David  Naar  at  a  banquet  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Erie  tunnel, 
that  New  Jersey  was  the  only  northern  state  that  gave  the  south  her 
rights;  secession  was  a  fixed  fact;  there  must  be  no  coercion;  the 
south  had  gone,  and  without  her  New  York  would  be  no  more  than  a 
fishing  village,  and  New  Jersey  but  little  better46. 

On  April  4,  1861,  the  Newark  Journal  published  two  letters,  the 
one  addressed  by  a  Mr.  L.  W.  Burnett,  of  Newark,  to  ex-Govemor 
Rodman  M.  Price,  the  other  Mr.  Price’s  reply.  The  letters  discussed 
what  the  attitude  of  New  Jersey  ought  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
existing  crisis.  They  were  clearly  the  result  of  a  prearranged  plan  for 
definite  propaganda47.  Mr.  Burnett  asked  ex-Governor  Price’s 
opinion  on  two  definite  questions,  which  may  be  summanzed  as  follows : 

44The  great  hope  of  the  colonial  period  would  thus  be  realized.  Cf.  Osgood, 
vol.  ii,  p.  361. 

46 Newark  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1861.  On  January  28  it  declared  that  coercion 
meant  civil  war. 

46C/.  supra,  p.  24,  n.  1.  For  the  importance  of  southern  trade  to  New  York 
City,  and  the  effect  of  this  consideration  as  making  many  there  favor  compromise, 
see  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  p.  560. 

aCf.  also  Greeley,  vol.  i,  pp.  438-439;  State  Gazette,  Sep.  1,  1863.  Greeley 
believed  that  there  was  really  considerable  strength  to  this  movement.  He  con¬ 
nected  with  it  men  in  other  states — Horatio  Seymour  in  New  York,  Judge  Wood¬ 
ward  and  F.  W.  Hughes  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Gazette  connected  with  it 
William  B.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  followers.  They  were  charged- with 
urging  the  non-slave  states  to  ratify  the  Montgomery  Constitution,  and  to  enter 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Lee,  vol.  iv,  page  64,  says  there  was  in  the  state  a  small,  unorganized  minority 
party  which  openly  sympathized  with  the  south. 
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(1)  Will  there  eventually  be  two  permanent  confederacies — the  north¬ 
ern  and  a  southern — ,  the  southern  comprising  all  fifteen  slave  states?; 

(2)  In  that  event,  what  position  will  best  accord  with  New  Jersey’s 
interest,  her  honor,  and  the  patriotic  instincts  of  her  people? 

Mr.  Price  replied  at  length4S.  It  is  worthwhile  to  quote  extensively 
from  his  letter: 

1  believe  the  Southern  Confederacy  permanent  ....  If  we  find  that  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  North,  separated  from  those  who  have,  heretofore,  consumed  our 
manufactured  articles,  and  given  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  our  labor, 
deprived  of  that  reciprocity  of  trade  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  our  Com¬ 
merce  will  cease,  European  competition  will  be  invited  to  Southern  markets,  our 
people  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  our  State  becoming  de¬ 
populated  and  impoverished,  thereby  affecting  our  agricultural  interest,  which 
has  not  yet  felt  the  crisis — commerce  and  manufactures  being  always  first  to  feel 
political  and  financial  embarrassments.  But  at  last  the  blow  will  be  felt  by  all; 
even  now,  the  farmers’  products  are  at  ruinous  prices  in  the  West.  These  are 
the  prospective  results  of  remaining  with  the  present  Northern  confederacy. 
Whereas,  to  join  our  destiny  with  the  South  will  be  to  continue  our  trade  and 
intercourse,  our  prosperity,  progress,  and  happiness,  uninterrupted,  and  perhaps 
in  an  augmented  degree.  Who  is  he  that  would  advise  New  Jersey  to  pursue 
the  path  of  desolation  when  one  of  prosperity  is  open  before  her,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle  or  honor,  and  without  difficulty  or  danger;  besides  being  the 
course  and  policy,  in  my  judgment,  most  likely  to  reunite  all  the  States  under  the 
glorious  “Stars  and  Stripes”? 

The  action  of  our  State  will  prove  influential  and,  perhaps,  potential,  from  our 
geographical  position,  upon  the  adjoining  great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  those  States,  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  our  own  to  a  considerable  degree,  will,  when  they  elect,  choose 
also  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  South.  And,  after  them,  the  Western  and  North¬ 
western  States  will  be  found  in  the  same  balance,  which  would  be  essentially  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Old  Government .  What  is  the  difference  whether  we  go  to 
the  South,  or  they  come  to  us?  I  would  rather  be  the  magnanimous  brother  or 
friend,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  than  he  who,  as  magnanimously, 
receives  the  proffer. 

It  takes  little  discernment  to  see  that  one  policy  will  enrich  us,  and  the  other 
impoverish  us.  Knowing  our  rights  and  interests  we  dare  maintain  them.  The 
Delaware  River  only  separates  us  from  the  State  of  Delaware  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  A  portion  of  our  State  extends  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
and  south  of  Washington  city.  The  Constitution  made  at  Montgomery  has 
many  modifications  and  amendments  desired  by  the  people  of  this  State,  and 
none  they  would  not  prefer  to  disunion.  We  believe  that  slavery  is  no  sin; 
“that  Slavery — subordination  to  the  superior  race — is  his  natural  and  normal 
condition”.  Still,  we  might  desire  some  change  in  that  Constitution,  which  time 
may  effect;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  basis  upon  which  the 

48Another  opponent  of  coercion  of  the  southern  states  was  Colonel  James  W. 
Wall,  of  Burlington. 
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country  can  be  saved;  and,  as  the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South  has 
been  a  practical  one  (the  question  of  territorial  rights  was  immaterial,  and,  prac¬ 
tically,  nothing  to  us),  let  us,  then,  save  the  country — let  us  do  that  which  is 
most  likely  to  reunite  the  States,  speedily  and  peacefully. 

The  storm  which  this  letter49  aroused  in  the  “Opposition”  press  was 
intense.  The  letter  long  figured  prominently  in  the  war  politics  of 
New  Jersey. 

At  just  this  time,  April  8  and  9,  the  spring  elections  were  held  in 
several  cities  of  the  state,  and  resulted  favorably  to  the  Republican 
candidates.  Trenton,  Elizabeth  and  Paterson  showed  gains  sufficient 
to  elect  Republican  tickets60. 

On  the  day  before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  the  Newark  Mercury 
stated  very  clearly  the  question  that  was  confronting  New  Jersey, 
using  the  following  words: 

.  .  .  <there  is>  one  question  for  all  true  patriots,  and  that  is  to  stand  by  the 
government,  firmly  and  squarely  in  the  policy  adopted.  There  is  no  middle 
ground.  We  must  either  be  for  the  government  and  the  Union,  or  for  rebellion 
and  against  the  Union. 

Fort  Sumter  was  surrendered  on  April  14.  On  April  15  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  75,000  volunteers.  In  New  Jersey  great 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  attack  upon  the  Union  drew  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  to  its  support.  The  thousands  who  a  few 
days  before  had  hoped  for  a  compromise  whose  terms  should  be 
favorable  and  acceptable  to  their  southern  friends  now  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  the  Union51.  Those  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  se¬ 
cession,  who  had  advised  New  Jersey  that  her  interests  should  lead  the 
state  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  southern  confederacy,  were  dismayed  at 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  everywhere  to  the  Union.  Enthusiasm 
and  indignation  ran  high.  Even  those  who  had  been  most  outspoken 

49Mr.  Burnett’s  letter  was  dated  April  2,  Mr.  Price’s  reply  April  3.  Mr.  Price 
had  been  governor  from  1853-1856;  in  i860  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Doug¬ 
las  state  executive  committee.  The  True  American.  April  9,  1861,  considered  it 
“premature  to  agitate  a  question  so  entirely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
hereafter  to  occur,  and  which  no  one  can  for  a  certainty  foresee”. 

60The  Newark  Mercury  declared  the  Republican  sweep  in  Trenton  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  the  tariff  and  the  Union  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 

61Here  belong  such  men  as  Charles  S.  Olden,  William  Pennington,  Peter  D. 
Vroom,  Joel  Parker,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  and  Daniel  Haines.  Of  Haines,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  said  that,  after  the  election  of  i860,  he  continued  to  oppose 
every  measure  likely  to  produce  a  war;  he  earnestly  desired  that  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Peace  Conference  might  so  far  be  adopted  as  to  secure  peace. 
After  Sumter  was  fired  on,  “he  felt  too  strongly  moved  by  the  blows  thus  aimed 
at  the  Union  and  the  life  of  the  Nation,  not  to  oppose  them,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  sustain  the  Government,  although  many  of  its  measures  were  such  as 
he  could  not  approve”.  See  Elmer,  p.  261. 
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in  their  opposition  to  the  administration  and  its  program  soon  found 
it  best  either  to  give  proof  of  loyalty  or  to  remain  quiet. 

The  press  throughout  the  state,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations 
and  former  attitude,  was  now  almost  unanimous  in  support  of  the 
Union.  fl  hat  did  not  mean  that  the  Democratic  newspapers  ap¬ 
proved  the  policy  of  the  administration,  but  only  that  they  were  for 
the  Union  and  against  secession.  The  Democratic  press  in  general 
blamed  the  administration  and  the  “Black  Republicans”  for  in¬ 
citing  and  provoking  the  south  to  rebellion  and  civil  war52.  The 
Newark  Journal ,  however,  continued  its  outspoken  support  of  se¬ 
cession.  fl  his  policy  finally  led  to  a  visit  to  its  establishment  by  a 
mob  of  citizens  who  compelled  the  editors  to  display  a  Union  flag 
from  its  windows53. 

But  those  who  in  April,  1861,  opposed  the  war  were  few,  and  soon 
became  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was 
shown  by  large,  enthusiastic  mass  meetings  held  throughout  the 
state  in  support  of  the  war.  On  April  18  such  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Trenton,  and  on  April  22  one  in  Newark.  Party  leaders  forgot  their 
political  differences,  and  urged  loyalty  and  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  administration  in  the  existing  crisis.  The  people  re¬ 
sponded,  and,  in  addition,  took  steps  to  provide  for  the  families  of 
the  volunteers54.  Enlistments  soon  more  than  filled  the  militia 
regiments  of  the  state. 

62Greeley,  vol.  i,  p.  457,  note;  Newark  Journal,  April  17,  1861.  The  Weekly 
True  American,  on  April  19,  1861,  maintained  that  the  war  was  in  defense  of  the 
Union  and  the  laws  against  treason  and  secession,  and  that  it  was  not  an  anti¬ 
slavery  crusade  to  abolish  slavery.  In  the  same  issue  appeared  the  following: 
“The  people  of  this  State  have  none  of  the  just  causes  of  complaint  to  justify 
secession,  which  the  people  of  the  South,  in  our  opinion,  really  have,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  morally  wrong  to  undertake  it”.  According  to  the  Newark  Journal, 
April  19,  1861,  a  list  of  sixteen  newspapers  published  in  the  north  which  were 
said  to  be  opposed  to  the  war  contains  only  one  published  in  New  Jersey — The 
Newark  Journal. 

MThe  Newark  Mercury,  April  16,  17,  18,  1861,  had  a  few  notes  on  the  attitude 
of  the  large  German  population  in  East  Jersey.  The  Zeitung  (published  at 
Newark)  was,  it  said,  strong  in  the  Union  cause;  the  Volkman,  which  had  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  adhered  to  the  Union.  Various 
German  societies  are  mentioned  as  having  offered  support  to  the  Government. 

MFor  example,  the  Common  Council  of  Newark  (Democratic,  by  16  to  8),  on 
April  19  unanimously  passed  resolutions  calling  on  “every  citizen  to  ignore  all 
past  political  issues  and  promptly  and  heartily  to  rally  ...  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  of  our  Fathers  against  all  enemies  and  opposers 
whatever”,  and  declaring  its  “determination  at  every  hazard  and  with  all  our 
power  to  sustain  the  laws  of  our  City,  our  State,  and  Nation”,  and  utterly  repro¬ 
bating  “all  mob  violence,  and  tendency  thereto,  wherever  found,  and  however 
and  whenever  exhibited”.  On  April  24,  the  Council  voted, umanimously,  $100,- 
000  for  the  support  of  families  of  volunteers,  and  $5,000  for  additional  clothing 
equipment  for  the  Newark  regiment.  See  Atkinson,  p.  242. 
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The  response  of  the  state  to  the  call  for  volunteers  was  immediate. 
Governor  Olden,  although  he  had  been  favorable  to  any  scheme  which 
would  prevent  secession  and  at  the  same  time  give  some  hope  of 
settling  the  slavery  problem,  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Union, 
intolerant  of  secession,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  administration. 
On  April  24,  he  issued  a  proclamation  against  treason  in  the  state. 
His  uncompromising  stand  against  secession,  and  his  energy  in 
preparing  the  state  for  war,  and  in  marshaling  its  resources,  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  much  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  patriotism  of  the- 
citizens,  and  to  discourage  those  who  sought  to  take  New  Jersey  out 
of  the  Union.  Had  anyone  less  loyal  to  the  administration  been  in 
the  executive  chair,  the  secessionists  might  have  showed  more 
strength  in  New  Jersey55. 

In  response  to  the  President’s  call  for  troops,  Governor  Olden, 
on  April  17,  called  out  the  organized  militia,  hurriedly  obtained  where- 
ever  possible  the  necessary  equipment,  and  started  the  state  quota  on 
its  way  to  Washington.  Since  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  the 
governor  accepted  loans  offered  by  the  banks,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  defense  of  the  state.  Many  feared  that  the  Delaware  River 
towns  and  Philadelphia  might  be  attacked  by  sea.  Some  also  thought 
that  in  view  of  the  somewhat  intimate  social  and  financial  relations 
existing  between  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  as  well  as  Delaware,  a  southern  feeling  might  exist  in  the 
counties  bordering  upon  the  lower  Delaware  River56.  Therefore,  the 
governor  had  the  telegraph  line  to  Cape  May  put  in  order,  and  re¬ 
garrisoned  Fort  Delaware,  near  Salem. 

The  legislature,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  in  special  session, 
assembled  in  Trenton  on  April  30,  1861.  The  governor,  in  his 
message,  reviewed  the  situation  and  the  acts  he  had  taken  for  the 
defense  of  the  state  and  the  Union,  and  outlined  his  program.  He 
requested  authority  for  the  governor  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  all 
necessary  expenses,  and  recommended  that  the  legislature  authorize 
a  loan  of  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion  or  suppres¬ 
sing  insurrection,  and  urged  an  act  to  authorize  the  board  of  free¬ 
holders  of  any  county  to  lay  a  tax  on  citizens  of  the  county  to  pro- 

66C/.  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  quotation  from  Smith’s  Reminiscences, 
supra,  pp.  19-20. 

66Lee,  vol.  iv,  p.  72.  InStevens,  p.  301,  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  of  Freeholders 
of  Cape  May  county  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Lincoln  in  1861,  and  refused  to  aid 
in  preparations  for  coast  defense,  or  in  recruiting,  but  that  this  attitude  gradually 
changed. 
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vide  for  the  families  of  volunteers.  Further,  he  urged  a  state  tax  of 
$100,000  per  year  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  loan  of  $2,000,000,  and 
to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  its  payment.  Referring  to  secession  he 
declared  that  New  Jersey  “has  manifested  without  distinction  of 
party,  by  its  votes  in  Congress  and  in  convention,  a  disposition  to 
make  concessions  for  peace,  without  a  too  scrupulous  inquiry  whether 
such  concessions  were  due”,  and,  again,  that 

.  .  .  The  issue  in  which  many  at  the  south  enlisted  has  been  adroitly  changed  by 
cool  designing  politicians.  It  is  no  longer  one  of  politics,  to  be  settled  at  the  ballot 
box,  but  the  issue  is  “Shall  this  nation  continue  to  exist?” ;  and  the  place  indicated 
for  its  determination  is  the  field  of  battle. 

The  legislature  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the  governor;  it 
authorized  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  after  some  discussion  of  the  amount, 
and  provided  for  a  sinking  fund57.  It  passed  an  act  also  for  the  relief 
of  the  families  of  such  portion  of  the  militia  of  the  state  as  might  be 
called  into  service,  and  separate  acts  permitting  Newark,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Jersey  City,  Rahway,  and  Bordentown  to  borrow  money  to 
aid  the  families  of  volunteers.  Joint  resolutions  offered  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  on  April  30,  endorsed  Governor  Old¬ 
en’s  acts  to  preserve  the  Union  and  defend  the  national  capitol; 
and  declared  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the  only  effectual 
protection  of  the  small  states,  that  New  Jersey  was  in  a  difficult 
position,  and  that  she  made  war  on  the  south  only  for  the  single 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Union ;  “that  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
mode  of  restoring  peace  is  by  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
present  war”.  The  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  in  the 
senate  on  May  7,  and  sent  to  the  assembly,  where,  without  debate, 
they  were  passed  unanimously  on  May  8.  The  session  ended  on 
May  10.  Sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  administration  and  the  war 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  this  Democratic  legislature  was 
conspicuously  lacking  during  the  session.  Party  lines  did  not  show 
themselves  in  the  legislature  at  this  time,  in  which  the  state  and  the 
nation  were  alike  enthusiastic  for  the  war58. 

57Act  of  May  10,  1861 :  “An  Act  authorizing  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  war,  to 
repel  invasion  and  suppress  insurrection,  and  appropriating  the  same  and  pro¬ 
viding  payment  thereof”. 

58C/.  Foster,  p.  21 1 :  “In  those  first  hours  of  the  great  uprising,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  a  later  period  in  the  struggle,  party  lines  were  obliterated, 
party  restraints  uncared  for,  and  the  claims  of  the  country  .  .  .  recognized  as 
sacredly  paramount  and  supreme”.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  first  days 
of  the  war  in  New  Jersey,  see  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1861,  pp.  516-517.  Volunteer¬ 
ing  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  existing  business  depression. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
people  of  the  north  responded  to  the  President’s  call  to  the  defense  of 
the  Union  did  not  continue  long.  At  first  there  were  more  than 
enough  volunteers  for  the  army,  and  more  than  enough  financial 
assistance  was  offered.  Men  seemed  not  to  have  time  to  consider 
whether  the  wisest  thing  was  being  done,  the  wisest  policy  adopted. 
The  Union  was  attacked.  It  must  be  defended.  The  Confederacy 
must  be  overthrown  in  a  few  weeks. 

When  this  did  not  take  place  at  once,  and  state  after  state  cast 
her  lot  with  the  Confederacy,  men  came  to  realize  in  part  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  After  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  criticism  of  the 
work  of  the  Republican  administration  made  its  appearance.  Those 
who  had  during  the  winter  opposed  coercion  of  the  seceding  states  were 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  justify  now  their  earlier  predictions. 

To  Union  men  all  those  in  the  north  who  sympathized  with  the 
south,  who  opposed  the  vigorous  war  measures  of  the  administration, 
and  who,  considering  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  south,  advocated 
peace,  were  copperheads.  Politically  they  were  those  who  composed 
the  party  opposed  to  the  federal  administration.  The  name,  to  be 
sure,  was  correctly  applied  only  to  those  extreme  opponents  of  the 
war  who  by  their  agitation  seemed  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
south.  But  to  their  political  enemies  all  Democrats  were  copper¬ 
heads.  Although  this  was  not  an  absolutely  correct  use,  it  is  rather 
in  the  sense  conveyed  by  this  popular  use  that  the  term  is  to  be  here 
considered.  Any  criticism  of  the  administration  might  be  held  to 
give  aid  to  the  south,  and  so  to  be  copperheadism.  Yet,  though  they 
criticized  the  administration  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
urged  a  change  in  its  policies,  the  abolitionists  were  distinct  from  the 
copperheads.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  the  term 
copperheadism  is  applied  to  the  opposition  to  the  administration  and 
the  effort  to  reverse  its  policy.  And  it  is  to  the  movement  before  it 
was  known  as  copperheadism  that  this  chapter  is  chiefly  devoted1. 

’Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  224.  Rhodes  states  here  that  the  term  copperhead  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 
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In  New  Jersey,  as  already  suggested,  criticism  of  the  war  policy  of 
the  administration  showed  itself  early  and  grew  steadily  in  importance 
and  effectiveness.  The  state  was  favorable  ground  for  its  growth. 
The  strength  of  the  Breckenridge  vote  in  i860  indicates  that  there 
probably  were  many  in  the  state  who  would  look  unfavorably  upon 
any  policy  for  coercion  of  the  seceding  states,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  protest  vigorously  against  such  a  policy,  and  hinder  so  far  as 
possible  efforts  to  carry  it  out.  The  group  led  by  ex-Governor 
Rodman  M.  Price,  and  supported  by  the  Newark  Journal,  were 
ready  to  denounce  the  administration  at  the  first  opportunity.  In 
June,  the  Newark  Journal  urged  the  circulation  in  the  State  of  a 
petition  to  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  civil  strife2. 

Indeed,  the  administration  was  not  long  in  giving  its  opponents 
opportunity  for  criticism,  through  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus 3  in  Maryland,  by  the  President’s  direction.  The  out¬ 
cry  which  followed  in  New  Jersey  maintained  that  the  act  of  the 
President  was  clearly  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  Criticism  and 
opposition  to  the  administration  and  the  war  grew  upon  and  around 
the  claims  that  most  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  administration  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  During 
June  and  July  the  Newark  Journal  and  other  newspapers  continued 
criticism  of  the  efforts  of  the  administration,  and  urged  resolutions 
and  petitions  to  Congress  to  put  an  end,  by  means  of  compromise,  to 
the  existing  troubles. 

The  Union  defeat  at  Bull  Run  gave  encouragement  to  all  those  in 
the  state  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  opposed  to  the  war. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  news  large  numbers  openly  rejoiced,  and  cele¬ 
brated  the  southern  victory4.  Peace  meetings  at  different  points  in 
the  state  followed  shortly.  The  first  of  any  importance  was  held  in 
Bergen  County  on  July  30,  at  Schaalenberg.  There,  according  to 
one  report5 *,  an  “immense  and  enthusiastic”  peace  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Thomas  Dunn  English,  of  Fort  Lee,  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Rockland  County,  New  York. 
The  latter  said  that  he  was  no  secessionist,  but  that,  if  the  south 

2Cf.  Weekly  True  A  merican,  June  21,  1861. 

3Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  553~558- 

ACf.  Smith,  p.  196:  "The  sympathizers  with  the  Rebellion  had  not  anticipated 
such  an  outburst,  and,  with  the  exception  of  many  Irishmen  and  women  (more 
especially  of  the  latter),  and  occasionally  a  defiant  demagogue,  relapsed  into 
silence,  until  the  national  disaster  at  Manassas  revived  their  hopes,  sent  them 
disporting  upon  the  pavement,  and  exchanging  congratulations”. 

5The  New  York  Daily  News,  August  1,  The  New  York  World,  August  1,  thought 

that  about  five  hundred  were  present. 
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could  not  be  coaxed  back,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  separate 
confederacy.  He  predicted  that  similar  meetings  would  be  held 
throughout  the  Union.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting 
declared  that  those  present  were  “loyal  to  the  general  Government 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  limited  and  specified  powers”;  and  that 
“loyalty  to  the  Union  is  only  compatible  with  strict  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  those  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  latter, 
even  under  the  hypocritical  pretense  of  preserving  the  former,  are 
enemies  to  be  confronted  and  resisted”;  and  that,  “this  Union  being 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  States  and  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
cannot  be  preserved  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword  of  the  soldier, 
(and)  the  result  of  continued  civil  war  can  only  be  the  permanent 
dissolution  of  the  Union”.  They  further  laid  the  responsibility 
upon  the  anti-slavery  fanatics,  condemned  severely  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  maintained  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  executive  betrayed  a  settled  purpose  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  individuals,  and  declared  that  they  were  prepared  to  resist 
usurped  power  in  every  legal  and  rightful  way  that  determined 
hatred  of  tyranny  might  suggest6. 

This  meeting  was  important  since  it  was  really  the  first  move  of 
those  leaders  who  advocated  peace,  and  since  they  there  made  clear 
their  position.  At  other  meetings,  held  in  the  state  during  August, 
similar  sentiment  was  expressed.  Thomas  Dunn  English  was  usuallv 
a  prominent  speaker  at  these  meetings.  Those  who  attended  were 
not,  however,  all  in  sympathy  with  his  views,  so  that  the  meetings 
generally  terminated  in  disturbance7.  But  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  decided  following  of  this  peace  movement  was  in  Bergen 
County8.  On  September  5,  a  secession  flag  was  pulled  down  in 
Hackensack,  and  at  Schaalenberg9  occurred  a  seizure  of  muskets 

6 New  York  Daily  News,  August  1,  1861. 

7  At  a  meeting  at  Middletown,  Monmouth  County,  on  August  29,  English  and 
a  Dr.  Pitman  were  mobbed.  A  few  days  earlier  Pitman  had  been  hung  in  effigy 
at  Freehold. 

8The  State  Gazette,  January  18,  1862,  stated  that  secession  was  more  open  and 
rampant  in  Bergen  County  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  population  of  that  county  were  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists, 
who  had  retained  their  identity.  They  were  farmers,  conservative,  hostile  to 
change,  and  were  uninterested  in  the  slavery  question.  The  war  disturbed  then- 
peace,  and  might  take  many  from  their  homes  for  the  army.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  willing  to  listen  to  and  believe  such  residents  of  the  county  as  Price  and 
English,  and  others  whose  business  interests  were  really  in  New  York  City. 

For  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1856,  cf.  Rhodes, 
vol.  ii,  p.  227.  See  also  infra,  pp.  183-184. 

9New  York  Tribune,  Sep.  7,  1861. 
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belonging  to  an  organization  known  as  the  “American  Guard”. 
The  purposes  of  this  organization  were  more  or  less  mysterious. 
The  peace  meetings,  however,  soon  merged  into  the  political  campaign 
and  so  lost  their  individual  character. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  Democratic  opposition  press  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  north  generally,  became  more  outspoken  in  criticism  of 
the  administration.  In  consequence,  the  administration  placed 
certain  restrictions  on  the  press10,  particularly  on  that  in  the  border 
states.  This  was  taken  to  be  a  warning  to  the  newspapers  generally 
in  the  north,  and  drew  loud  protests  from  all  sides,  since  it  was  held 
to  be  an  abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  vigorous  in  their  protests  and  criticism.  But  the  True 
American,  the  Democratic  state  organ,  in  response  to  this  general 
warning  voluntarily  suspended  publication  on  August  24  of  its  daily 
edition,  but  continued  its  weekly  edition* 11. 

Commenting  upon  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  and  the  political 
situation,  the  Weekly  True  American  had  said12: 

But  there  is  an  old  maxim  that  “men  must  pay  to  learn”,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  payment  we  have  recently  made  will  enable  us  to  learn:  First — that  the 
national  crisis  we  are  suffering  is  not  to  be  turned  in  our  favor  by  overestimating 
our  own  strength  and  resources,  and  depreciating  those  of  our  enemies;  Second 
— that  blustering  and  braggadocio  is  not  loyalty;  Third — that  a  sense  of  justice 
and  right  and  a  regard  for  just  principles  is  not  treason;  Fourth — that  he  who  by 
act  and  deed  is  faithful  to  his  country,  obedient  to  its  laws,  regardful  of  his  own 
rights  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  others,  although  he  may  dissent  from  the  policy 
of  the  existing  government,  is  not  a  traitor;  Fifth — -that  free  discussion  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  a  republican  people.  These  are  useful  lessons  which  if  properly 
taken  to  heart  will  in  a  great  measure  recompense  us  for  our  defeat  at  Bull  Run. 

Later,  the  same  paper  declared  that  “secession  is  revolution, — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less”;  “.  .  .  we  question  and  have  from  the 
beginning  questioned  the  policy  of  what  is  termed  ‘Coercion’,  as  a 
means  to  reunite  the  States  and  reestablish  the  Union;  at  all  events, 
certainly  not  until  all  other  means  have  failed ”13. 

On  August  23,  1861,  the  True  American  quoted  and  endorsed 
editorially  an  appeal  in  the  Camden  Democrat  which  laid  down  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  for  the  Democrats: 

10C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  553-554- 

11It  resumed  publication  of  the  daily  edition  on  October  7,  1861.  Editorially, 
it  clearly  defined  its  position:  it  could  not  recognize  secession;  it  opposed  un¬ 
constitutional  acts  of  the  administration;  and  could  not  agree  to  the  proposed 
fusion  of  the  parties. 

12Aug.  2,  1861.  The  news  and  editorial  material  in  the  weekly  edition  appeared 
first  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  edition. 

13  Weekly  True  American,  Aug.  16,  1861 ;  True  American,  Aug.  14,  1861. 
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"All  true  patriots,  of  either  Section,  must  desire  peace;  but,  to  be  effective,  it 
must  be  an  honorable  one,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  to  be  dictated,  but  mutually 
agreeable.  However,  at  the  present  time,  such  a  peace  is  impossible:  but,  let  the 
Democracy  stand  fast,  prepared,  at  a  fitting  minute,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  and  heal  the  dissensions  of  our  common  country.  That  fitting  moment 
may  be  the  hour  of  victory,  when  we  pluck  an  olive  branch  from  the  very  bi  ow 
of  Triumph. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  war,  bankruptcy,  and  general  distress,  we  have  a 
great  duty  to  perform  for  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our  posterity.  We  must 
prevent  the  spread  of  pernicious  doctrine — we  must  exercise  vigilance  to  save  the 
Constitution  from  being  overridden  by  ‘Higher  Law’  abstractions,  and  our  in¬ 
stitutions  from  being  supplanted  by  irremediable  evils.  By  tongue  and  pen  and 
ballot,  we  must  protest  against  the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  the  military  authori¬ 
ty.  We  must  insist  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  writ  of  Hal beas 
Corpus — the  only  safeguard  of  popular  freedom.  We  must  oppose  the  creation 
of  a  large  standing  army,  and  an  unnecessary  public  debt.  We  must  rebuke  the 
substitution  of  paper  for  specie  currency.  We  must  object  to  any  unconstitu¬ 
tional  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  liberties — and  we  must  resist  by  all  constitutional  means  the  freeing 
of  four  millions  of  southern  slaves,  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  northern  white 
labor,  and  ominous  to  the  whole  country. 

Democrats!  these  things  we  must  do,  war  or  no  war.  The  hour  of  peace  has 
not  probably  arrived,  but  unless  we  can  enjoy  our  Constitutional  rights,  preserve 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  prevent  administrative  usurpation,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  contest  is  of  but  little  moment”. 

In  this  statement  a  platform  for  the  Democracy  is  given  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  just  opening.  The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  Jersey  toward  the  federal  administration  is  thereby  made  clear. 
Such  a  statement  endorsed  by  the  party  organ  must  be  considered  of 
importance.  This  was  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Daily  True  American 
before  it  suspended  publication.  The  weekly  edition,  which  con¬ 
tinued,  stated  that  it  would  refrain  in  the  future  from  party  comment. 

Other  newspapers  went  further  in  their  criticism  and  in  their 
statement  of  principles.  On  September  25,  the  United  States  grand 
jury  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  sitting  at  Trenton,  with  Ephraim 
Marsh  as  chairman,  brought  in  a  presentment  against  the  Newark 
Journal,  the  Warren  Journal,  the  Hunterdon  Democrat,  the  New 
Brunswick  Times,  the  Plainfield  Gazette,  and  the  Hackettstown  Ga¬ 
zette14.  Similar  action  had  been  taken  in  August  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  New  York15,  and  the  Republican  press  urged  the  subject  as  one 

140ther  newspapers  which  were  generally  charged  with  showing  their  secession 
proclivities  were  the  Paterson  Register,  the  True  American,  Sussex  Register, 
Belvidere  Journal,  Newton  Herald,  and  the  Republican  Farmer. 

16 Cf .  Brummer,  pp.  I53_I54- 
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for  investigation  by  the  September  term  of  the  court.  After  a  state¬ 
ment  of  general  principles,  the  presentment  continued : 

The  Grand  Inquest,  therefore,  after  candid  and  careful  examination  express 
their  belief  that  the  newspapers  above  mentioned,  and  the  editors  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  thereof  have  been  acting,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  as  enemies  of  the 
country,  more  dangerous  than  open  foes,  and  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
judicial  proceedings.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  recent  overwhelming  expression  of 
popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  the  government  to 
suppress  rebellion  and  to  punish  all  who  aid  or  sympathize  with  it;  and  observing 
the  consequent  change  of  tone  in  most  of  these  publications,  they  consider  their 
duty  in  this  behalf  sufficiently  discharged  by  this  presentment. 

It  further  requested  all  loyal  citizens  to  withhold  all  public  and  private 
patronage  from  all  newspapers  “which  do  not  hereafter  give  their 
unqualified  support  to  the  national  government  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  ,  and  added  “that  the  Court  be  requested  to  cause  this 
presentment  to  be  entered  on  the  Minutes,  and  that  it  be  published”16. 
The  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  therefore  accomplished  little  in 
directly  suppressing  the  publication  of  material  disparaging  to  the 
administration  and  opposing  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Rather  did  it 
spur  the  Democratic  press  to  greater  efforts  in  the  campaign17. 

The  questions  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  cf  the  press,  of  ar¬ 
bitrary'  arrests,  and  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  a 
procedure  which  had  stirred  the  people  of  New  Jersey  when  it  had 
occurred  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere18,  took  unusual  prominence  in 
the  political  discussions  in  New  Jersey  during  the  period  of  the  state 
elections  in  1861.  As  political  issues  they  were  to  retain  importance 
in  the  state  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to 
one  case,  involving  them  all,  which  arose  just  at  this  time. 

Prominent  at  the  peace  meetings  about  the  state  was  Colonel 
James  W.  Wall,  of  Burlington.  He  had  long  been  active  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party;  in  i860  he  had  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston 
convention;  during  that  campaign  he  had  supported  Breckenridge. 
In  numerous  addresses  and  published  letters,  he  supported  the  south¬ 
ern  viewpoint  and  stressed  the  responsibility  of  the  abolitionists 
and  the  “Black”  Republicans.  Colonel  Wall  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  News™  and  a  frequent  contributor 

16The  presentment  is  quoted  in  full  in  the  Weekly  True  American,  October  4, 
1861,  and  the  State  Gazette,  Sep.  26,  1861. 

,7The  True  American  resumed  publication  on  October  7.  The  True  Democrat 
(Hunterdon)  had  been  suspended  on  September  23. 

18 6/.  supra,  p.  59. 

I9The  New  York  Daily  News  was  edited  by  Benjamin  Wood,  the  brother  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Wood,  the  leader  of  Mozart  Hall,  the  rival  of  Tammany  Hall  for  the 
leadership  of  the  New  York  City  Democracy. 
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to  the  Newark  Journal.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  raised  in 
criticism  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Late  in  August  the  government  seized  copies  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  at  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  in  effect  suppressing  the 
sale  of  that  newspaper,  and  others.  This  was  done  at  the  direction  of 
Postmaster-General  Montgomery  Blair.  Colonel  Wall,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Blair20,  undertook  to  defend  the  right  of  the  proscribed 
newspapers  to  print  what  they  pleased.  In  view  of  Wall’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey  during  the  next  few 
years  his  views  at  this  time  are  worth  notice : 

You  <Blair>  by  such  an  edict  have  assumed  to  dictate  to  me  what  political 
newsoapers  I  may  receive.  Where  do  you  derive  your  power?  You  have  ]ust 
as  much  right  to  declare  what  religious  works  I  may  receive.  If  I  am  in  favor  of 
peace,  I  have  a  right  to  be,  and  I  will  work  for  it,  write  for  it,  pray  for  it,  do  any¬ 
thing  but  fight  for  it  in  the  face  of  all  the  imperial  ukases  that  may  be  sent  forth 
from  Washington.  If  this  war  must  go  on,  it  must  be  waged  constitutionally. 
Wage  it  against  the  enemy  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  not  against  the  peace- 
loving  citizens  of  the  North,  whose  only  crime  is  loving  the  old  constitution  so 
well  that  they  cannot  possess  their  souls  in  patience  when  they  behold  the  far- 
famed  “higher  laws”  substituted  in  its  place. 

Blair  replied21,  and  said  in  explanation  that  he  had  not  thought  the 
papers  very  dangerous,  though  the  objects  of  the  papers  were  trai¬ 
torous;  that,  nevertheless,  the  demand  of  the  people  that  they 
should  not  be  aided  in  these  objects  by  the  machinery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  be  disregarded,  though  he  himself  did  not  apprehend 
any  serious  effect  from  such  writings.  The  newspapers  printed  the 
correspondence,  and  commented  upon  it  according  to  their  respective 
politics. 

Suddenly,  on  September  1 1,  on  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Cameron, 
the  United  States  Marshall  arrested  Colonel  Wall  in  Burlington,  and 
took  him  to  New  York.  There  he  was  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette 
until  September  24,  when,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  released.  No  explanation  of  his  arrest  or  of 
his  release  was  forthcoming  from  the  federal  officials.  The  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  state  created  by  this  arrest  was  intense.  All  the  critics 
of  the  administration  were  confirmed  in  their  attitude,  and  many 
new  ones  were  created  by  this  arbitrary  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  The  arrest  was  ordered  from  Washington, 
and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  of  course  useless.  Wall  was  a 

20For  this  letter,  dated  August  26,  1861,  see  the  Newark  Journal,  September  5, 
1861. 

2IUnder  date  of  August  31:  see  the  Newark  Journal,  Sep.  5. 
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member  of  an  old  New  Jersey  family,  prominent  in  the  history  and 
the  politics  of  the  state.  His  father,  Garret  D.  Wall,  had  served  a 
term  intheUnited  States  Senate,  1835-1841,  had  supported  President 
Jackson  on  nullification,  and  had  declined  the  governorship  after 
being  elected  in  1829.  Colonel  Wall's  arrest  and  imprisonment  were 
to  the  Democrats  almost  an  insult  to  the  state.  By  administration 
supporters,  he  was,  however,  termed  a  degenerate  son.  He  returned 
to  Burlington  on  September  27,  and  was  hailed  as  a  martyr.  A 
reception  was  given  him.  A  torch-light  procession  preceded  him  to 
his  home,  where  he  addressed  the  crowd  at  length22.  Colonel  Wall’s 
imprisonment  and  the  presentment  by  the  grand  jury,  occurring  as 
they  did  together,  early  in  the  political  campaign,  crystalized  the 
issues  for  the  Democracy,  and  intensified  the  opposition  to  the  policies 
of  the  federal  administration  and  criticism  of  them. 

.  The  proposal  that  party  animosities  should  be  laid  aside  and  that 
all  parties  should  unite  in  a  movement  for  a  Union  ticket  and  a 
platform  of  unqualified  support  of  the  administration  early  met  with 
opposition  in  Democratic  circles.  Long  before  the  movement  was 
launched  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  the  Republican  and  the  People’s 
conventions  were  in  session  elsewhere,  the  True  American 23  negatived 
the  plan  in  the  following  words: 

Therefore,  let  the  war  worn  banner  of  the  Democracy  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  be  thrown  to  the  breeze,  and  under  its  broad  folds  let  every  conserva¬ 
tive,  Union-loving  man  array  himself,  and  then  there  may  be  some  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  and  the  restoration  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  laws  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Offers  to  unite  upon  a  ticket  the  True  American  considered  only  an 
indication  of  Republican  weakness24. 

The  Democratic  party  declined  to  join  in  a  Union  movement 
either  in  the  state  or  in  the  local  elections28.  Its  candidates  supported 
the  Constitution  and  the  war,  while  denouncing  the  policies  and  the 
acts  of  the  government.  Some  Democrats,  mainly  former  supporters 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  left  the  Democratic  ranks  and  joined  the 
Union  movement.  Their  numbers,  however,  were  not  large,  nor 

2iHere  he  stated,  “1  ■  not  been  able  to  learn  what  those  charges  are” .  “I  have 
in  vain  demanded  of  the  .crr.ment  the  nature  of  the  charges,  and  claimed 
the  constitutional  privilege  rf  being  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  confronted  wnh  the  witnesses  against  me.  But  up  to  this  time  the 
grave  could  not  have  been  more  silent  Seethe  Weekly  True  American,  Oct.  n, 
1861.  Cf.  infra,  p.  68. 

nWeekly  True  American,  Aug.  16,  1861.  2iCf.  supra,  p.  61,  n.  11. 

26 Weekly  True  American,  Oct.  7,  1861. 
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were  they  prominent.  Party  lines  were  so  definitely  drawn  and 
party  organization  was  so  thorough  in  New  Jersey  that  the  great 
majority  of  Democrats  voted  for  the  candidates  of  the  party  whose 
organs  so  frankly  opposed  the  administration’s  handling  of  the 
situation.  But,  though  the  press  and  some  of  the  leaders  might 
desire  radical  measures,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  were  solidly 
opposed  to  secession.  They  supported  the  war,  but  hoped  that  the 
Union  might  be  restored  by  other  means.  The  campaign,  aside  from 
local  contests,  was  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  assembly,  and 
for  state  senators  in  a  few  counties.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very 
exciting.  The  enthusiasm  of  April  had  waned,  and  the  fusion  Union 
movement  did  not  win  support.  Colonel  Wall’s  arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment  was  the  most  prominent  factor  in  the  campaign.  The  result 
of  the  election  in  November  was  not  entirely  unexpected.  The 
Newark  charter  election  in  October  had  returned  Mayor  Bigelow,  a 
Democrat,  by  an  increased  majority.  In  the  contest  for  the  assembly 
the  Democrats  made  a  slight  gain,  enough,  however,  to  assure  control 
of  the  assembly.  In  the  total  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly26  they 
had  a  majority  of  about  8,000. 

The  result  of  the  senatorial  contest  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Democrats  would  control  the  state  senate  by  one  vote.  In  Burlington 
County,  Norcross27  had  been  succeeded  by  a  Democrat.  Complica¬ 
tions,  however,  soon  appeared.  The  legislature  assembled  on  January 
14.  The  party  caucuses  met  in  the  morning.  Senator  Joseph  T. 
Crowell,  of  Union,  refused  to  go  into  either  caucus.  During  the 
extra  session  of  the  legislature,  Crowell28,  who  had  been  elected  in  i860 
by  the  Democratic  fusion,  came  out  strongly  in  support  of  the  war 
and  of  the  Union.  He  and  Edward  C.  Morse,  then  senator  from 
Sussex,  refused  to  obey  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  gave  active 
support  to  the  measures  recommended  by  the  governor;  they  demon¬ 
strated  their  devotion  to  the  Union  by  voting  for  every  measure 
calculated  to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  government  in  its  struggle  with 
rebellion.  For  his  stand,  Crowell  was  denounced  by  Democratic 
leaders  and  journals,  and  formally  read  out  of  the  party.  In  the  fall 
election  he  had  supported  the  Union  candidate  in  his  county  for  the 
assembly.  In  view  of  his  position,  the  Republican  and  Union 
members  of  the  legislature,  in  themselves  a  minority,  agreed  upon 

26C/.  infra,  pp.  128-129.  27 Cf.  sutra,  pp.  45-46. 

28  Cf.  supra,  p.  57.  See  the  State  Gazette,  Jan.  18,  1862. 
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Crowell  as  their  candidate  for  president  of  the  senate.  He  refused  to 
commit  himself  to  either  party. 

When  the  senate  met  in  the  afternoon,  the  Republicans  nominated 
Mr.  Crowell  for  president  of  the  Senate.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
Mr.  Budd,  of  Morris,  and  Mr.  Reckless,  of  Monmouth,  were  nomi¬ 
nated.  On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  Crowell,  10,  Budd,  7, 
Reckless,  3,  with  Crowell  not  voting.  On  the  seventh  ballot  Crowell 
nominated  and  voted  for  Mr.  Veghte,  of  Somerset.  The  voting 
continued,  and  the  senate  adjourned  after  the  sixteenth  ballot  had 
failed  to  end  the  contest.  When  the  senate  met  next  day,  Mr.  Crowell 
voted  for  himself  on  the  seventeenth  ballot29,  and  was  elected.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  balloting  no  Democrat  voted  for  Mr.  Crowell;  Budd  and 
Reckless  voted  for  each  other.  For  the  other  offices  of  the  senate, 
Crowell  supported  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  The 
assembly  was  organized  by  the  Democrats,  who  elected  Charles 
Haight,  of  Momnouth,  speaker. 

The  State  Gazette 30  thus  reviewed  the  Union  movement  in  New 
Jersey: 

In  the  State  the  Union  movement  was  received  with  favor  in  many  counties. 
The  Republicans  dropped  their  party  organizations  and  invited  Union  Democrats 
to  unite  with  them.  They  nominated  Democrats  in  many  districts — at  least  one- 
half  the  Union  candidates  belonging  to  that  party,  although  the  proportion  of 
Republicans  in  the  Union  organization  was,  probably,  more  than  ten  to  one.  How 
the  attempt  succeeded,  or  rather  failed,  we  all  know.  To  the  House  of  Assembly 
five  members  were  elected  as  Union  men,  over  the  regular  Democratic  nominees. 
Of  these,  all,  except  Mr.  Stevens,  of  this  city  <Trenton>,  and  Mr.  High,  of  Union, 
went  into  the  Democratic  caucus  and  thus  bound  themselves  to  a  strict  party 
course  in  their  action  in  the  House.  Practically  nothing  was  gained  by  their 
election  to  the  Union  Cause  .... 

It  is  currently  reported  that  Mr.  Crowell  declared  in  advance  that  he  would 
vote  for  nobody  who  was  not  a  Democrat,  and  this  pledge  he  carried  out.  We 
are  not  complaining  of  this,  but  it  should  teach  our  Republican  friends  that  the 
destruction  of  their  party  can  only  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  State  and  the 
Nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  leaving  the  administration  to  rely  for 
support  on  its  bitterest  and  most  inveterate  enemies.  As  Democrats  will  yield 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  a  union  is  impracticable,  and  Republicans 
must  look  to  their  own  party  for  any  efficient  support  to  the  administration  and 
the  Union.  If  our  representatives,  elected  by  Republican  votes,  choose  to  fritter 

290n  January  15,  before  the  balloting  was  resumed,  Crowell  thus  stated  the 
situation:  "The  Senate  is  so  constructed  that  no  Senator  can  be  chosen  presiding 
officer  except  by  obtaining  votes  from  some  of  his  political  opponents  or  voting 
for  himself  ....  No  member  of  the  Democratic  party  can  be  chosen  except  by 
the  aid  of  his  own  vote,  or  by  a  vote  of  a  Republican”.  See  the  Weekly  True 
American,  Jan.  17,  1862. 

30Jan-  18,  1862. 
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away  our  strength  by  feeding  our  enemies,  and  to  disgust  the  most  active  and 
efficient  men  of  the  Republican  party  by  taking  to  their  embrace  the  men  who 
have  labored  hardest  to  defeat  them,  so  be  it,  but  they  will  find  that  the  result  of 
this  policy  will  be  to  place  the  Democracy  in  power  and  to  keep  them  there. 

The  Republican  party  organ  thus  considered  the  Union  movement 
to  have  been  a  mistake  and  a  failure  from  the  Republican  party 
viewpoint.  In  the  campaign  the  Unionists  had  been  guided  by  ex¬ 
pediency  in  their  selection  of  candidates,  who,  when  the  test  came, 
placed  party  before  the  Union.  In  the  final  contest  in  the  senate, 
the  Republicans  gained  a  president  who  supported  the  administration, 
but  lost  thereby  all  chance  of  dividing  with  the  Democrats  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  house.  The  session  of  the  legislature  produced  no 
action  of  note,  nor  did  national  affairs  receive  much  attention.  The 
situation  existing  in  the  senate  was  certainly  in  part  responsible. 
Yet  some  interesting  questions  came  up  for  consideration. 

Colonel  Wall  was  still  uncertain  as  to  why  he  had  been  arrested 
and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette.  Therefore,  on  January  1 6,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  a  memorial  from  him  was  introduced  in  the  assembly31, 
requesting  that  the  legislature  instruct  the  United  States  senators 
and  the  Congressmen  from  New  Jersey  to  demand  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  reasons  for  his  arrest.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  reported,  on  February  20,  that  the  United  States 
had  violated  its  laws,  and  that  Colonel  Wall  was  entitled  to  redress, 
but  that  the  legislature  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  Colonel  Wall’s 
remedy  was  to  bring  action  in  the  state  courts  against  the  secretary. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  matter  was  dropped,  so  far  as  the 
legislature  was  concerned.  Wall,  however,  continued  to  make 
addresses  around  the  state  upon  the  Constitution,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  violation  of  its  provisions. 

The  Legislature  during  the  session  took  no  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  voice  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  its  policies.  On  March  27,  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session,  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  reported  to  the 
assembly  resolutions  which  approved  the  President’s  course  and  his 
conduct  of  the  war,  thanked  the  state’s  volunteers,  and  the  governor 
and  other  state  officers.  They  further  pledged  support  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  crush  out  the  rebellion,  and  bring  the  seceding  states  back 
into  the  Union.  The  legislature  adjourned  the  next  day  without 

31It  was  presented  also  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Reckless.  For  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  a  summary  of  the  memorial,  see  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  pp. 
327-330. 
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taking  action  of  any  sort  on  the  report  or  the  resolutions32,  a  fact 
which  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  majority 
toward  the  administration  and  the  war. 

During  the  session  some  attention  was  given  to  the  negro  problem 
arising  from  the  war.  Among  the  Democrats  a  good  deal  was  said 
about  a  large  influx  of  negroes  from  the  south  into  the  state.  They 
saw  in  this  a  great  danger,  a  feeling  which  they  expressed  through 
petitions  addressed  to  the  legislature33,  advocating  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  prevent  an  influx  of  the  colored  race  into  the  state.  But  no 
action  was  taken. 

The  first  move  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1862  was  made  in 
May.  On  May  27,  Richard  S.  Field,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
state  executive  committee,  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  a  former  prominent 
Democrat,  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  Trenton,  which  was  called 
to  launch  a  Union  party,  whose  members,  irrespective  of  their  former 
party  affiliations,  should  support  the  administration.  It  was  the 
idea  which  had  resulted  so  disastrously  the  year  before.  The  plan 
did  not  receive  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  from  the  Republican 
journals34.  The  Newark  Mercury  declared  that  the  movement  had 
not  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  so  could  not  succeed,  and  that 
the  Republicans  had  formally  determined  not  to  abandon  their 
organization,  but  that  they  would,  however,  cooperate  cordially 
with  all  who  sought  to  sustain  the  administration.  The  Jersey  City 
Courier  and  Advertiser  voiced  similar  sentiments,  saying  that  “there 
is  to  be  no  surrender  of  the  Republican  party,  nor  its  principles,  to 
the  wishes  of  designing  office  seekers”35.  The  attitude  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  was  thus  in  line  with  that  expressed  in  January  by  the 
State  Gazette 36,  when  it  declared  the  Union  movement  of  1861  a  sad 
failure.  However,  the  suggestion,  though  deprecated  by  many 
Republicans,  gained  favor  during  the  summer.  The  call  for  the 
convention  stressed  the  idea  of  non-partisan  support  of  the  national 
government  in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

The  convention,  which  assembled  on  August  21,  was  harmonious 
In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  reception  which  the  Field-Potts  Union 
movement  received  when  it  had  been  launched  in  May,  it  now 

32For  the  report,  see  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  p.  673. 

33 Senate  Journal,  1862,  pp.  34,  41,  50,  92,  116;  Assembly  Journal,  pp.216,  218. 

34The  State  Gazette,  May  28-31,  opposed  throwing  aside  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  67-68. 

MSee  the  Weekly  True  American,  June  6,  1862. 

36Cf.  supra,  pp.  67-68. 
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prevailed  in  Republican  circles.  Richard  S.  Field,  of  Mercer  County, 
was  chosen  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  In  his  remarks 
on  assuming  the  chair  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  convention  and 
of  the  Union-Republican  campaign  in  the  state37. 

This  is  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  National 
administration  in  New  Jersey — by  those  who  cordially  desire  to  sustain  the  policy 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President — by  those  who  are  resolved  to  maintain 
the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  against  all  enemies,  at  home  or  abroad — by  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  blows,  and  not  by  compromise 
with  treason. 

The  choice  of  the  convention  for  governor  was  Marcus  L.  Ward, 
of  Newark.  The  names  of  Ephraim  Marsh,  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
ex-Governor  Newell,  and  Joseph  T.  Crowell  were  placed  before  the 
convention  by  their  county  delegations,  but  were  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Ward  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  candidate  had  not 
previously  held  political  office,  but  had  been  a  successful  merchant 
in  Newark.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  devoted  his  time  and 
efforts  to  aiding  families  of  the  soldiers,  in  helping  them  in  the  field, 
and  particularly  in  assisting  the  wounded.  The  army  hospital  in 
Newark  was  known  as  the  Ward  Hospital.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  soldiers  had  already  made  him  popularly  spoken  of  as  “The  Sol¬ 
dier’s  Friend”.  This  fact  made  him  an  available  and  desirable  can¬ 
didate  to  head  the  Union  ticket.  Mr.  Cortlandt  Parker,  speaking 
before  the  convention,  touched  upon  Ward’s  politics,  and  said  that 
he  was  an  “Old  Line”  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay  school,  one  of  those 
who  revered  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  that  “he  had  been 
devoted  to  Republican  principles  ever  since  the  organization  of  that 
party”38.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  Joseph  C.  Potts,  United 
States  Senator  J.  C.  Ten  Eyck,  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  and  Charles  W. 
Jay. 

The  platform39  adopted  made  no  mention  of  state  issues.  The 
resolutions  denounced  in  scathing  terms  the  rebellion,  expressed  the 
loyalty  of  New  Jersey,  endorsed  the  administration,  and  set  forth 
gratitude  to  the  Union  soldiers  for  their  services  on  southern  battle¬ 
fields.  If  the  position  of  the  convention  needed  further  exposition,  it 
was  effected  through  the  letter  of  notification  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  his 
reply.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  made  the  primary  issue 

37 Newark  Advertiser,  Aug.  22,  1862. 

38The  Weekly  True  American,  September  12,  1862,  discussing  this  quotation, 
held  that  on  that  ground  Ward  would  be  defeated. 

39See  Anmial  Cyclopaedia,  1862,  p.  643. 
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for  the  campaign  by  this  Union-Republican  convention40.  The 
platform  and  the  candidate  demonstrated  the  influence  of  Messrs. 
Field  and  Potts  among  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

The  Democratic  state  convention  met  on  September  4.  Interest 
centered  in  the  nomination  for  governor,  since  in  Democratic  circles 
it  was  confidently  asserted  that  whoever  obtained  the  nomination 
would  be  elected  in  November.  1  renton  was  thronged  with  delegates 
on  the  eve  of  the  convention.  Report  had  it  that  ex-Governor 
Peter  D.  \  room  could  be  nominated,  except  perhaps  for  his  age,  or 
William  C.  Alexander,  Governor  Olden’s  opponent  in  1859,  but 
Alexander  steadily  refused  to  be  considered.  Theodore  Runyon  and 
Moses  Bigelow,  of  Essex,  were  expected  to  divide  the  delegations 
from  the  northern  counties,  while  Joel  Parker,  of  Monmouth,  was 
thought  to  have  only  an  outside  chance. 

Hon.  John  P.  Stockton,  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Rome 
by  President  Buchanan,  reported  the  platform  for  the  committee  on 
resolutions41.  In  view  of  their  importance  as  indicating  the  position 
of  the  Democracy  in  New  Jersey  upon  the  current  national  issues, 
most  of  the  resolutions  of  the  platform  are  given  here,  in  full : 

1.  Resolved,  That  deploring  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  Higher  Law 
teachings  of  the  Republican  party,  we  feel  impelled  to  reiterate  our  faith  in  the 
doctrine  that  Constitutional  Law  is  the  only  true  basis  of  Executive  action,  in 
peace  or  war. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  we  extend  to  the 
National  Administration  our  most  cordial  support  for  the  speedy  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  by  all  Constitutional  means,  and  that  the  party  stands,  as  it  has  ever 
stood  since  the  formation  of  the  Government,  for  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Laws. 

3-  Resolved,  That  as  in  establishing  the  Constitution  the  people  reserved  to 
themselves  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Government,  therefore  all  assump- 


40For  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ward  see  the  Newark  Advertiser,  August  30,  1862: 

“It  is  our  pleasant  office  to  inform  you  of  your  nomination  by  the  Republi¬ 
can-Union  Convention,  held  at  Trenton  on  the  21st.  inst.,as  the  candidate  of  the 
friends  of  the  National  Administration  and  all  others  in  New  Jersey  who  desire 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  for  the  office  of  Governor 
for  the  term  next  ensuing  ...” 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Ward’s  letter  of  acceptance,  August  30,  1862  (ibid.): 

“The  Federal  Union  must  be  preserved ;  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  vindicated;  the  Government  must  be  sustained.  This  is  the  one  sentiment 
that  should  pervade  every  heart;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  other  declaration 
of  principles  is  in  place_  at  this  time.  We  must  ignore  party  lines  and  party 
issues,  until  it  is  determined  whether  we  are  to  have  a  country  or  not,  in  which 
to  debate  them”. 

41For  the  convention,  cf.  the  State  Gazette,  and  the  True  American,  Sep.  5,  1862. 
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tions  of  power  by  the  administration,  whether  in  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  due  course  of  law,  or  restrictions 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  are  dangerous  infringements  of  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  only  to  be  patiently  borne  by  the  hopeless 
serfs  of  an  irresistible  despotism. 

4.  Resolved,  That  while  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance,  infamous  peculation  and  political  outrages  of  which  the  party  in 
power  is  guilty,  and  while  we  deprecate  the  horrors  of  the  civil  conflict  now  raging, 
we  still  hold  it  our  duty  to  advocate  the  use  of  every  Constitutional  means  to  the 
extent  of  the  full  power  of  the  Government,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
the  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  “Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  as  it  was”. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  do  entirely  reject  and  abhor  the  idea  that,  as  an  object 
of  the  present  civil  war,  any  purpose  of  emancipation  of  the  slaves  shall  be  thereby 
promoted  or  at  all  regarded;  and  that  the  language  recently  used  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Republican  that  the  farce  of  restoring  the  Union  of  the  States  is  about 
played  out,  is  utterly  infamous  and  deserving,  as  it  will  receive,  the  most  solemn 
and  severe  condemnation  of  all  true  patriots. 

7.  Resolved,  That  to  the  candidate  this  day  nominated  we  pledge  our  united 
support,  believing  that  the  political  triumph  of  the  Constitutional  Democracy 
in  the  coming  election  will  have  a  powerful  effect  in  terminating  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  throughout  the  land42. 

On  the  first  ballot  Bigelow  led,  with  108  votes;  Parker  had  94.  in  a 
total  of  557.  The  remaining  votes  were  scattered  among  Peter  D. 
Vroom,  Charles  Skelton,  Alexander  Wurts,  Joseph  N.  Taylor,  J.  R. 
Sickler,  Robert  Adrain,  Benjamin  Williamson,  Jacob  R.  Wortendyke, 
R.  M.  Smith,  and  Phineas  B.  Kennedy.  On  the  fourth  ballot  Parker 
was  nominated,  receiving  409  votes.  Bigelow  had  117  votes,  and 
Skelton  28. 

The  nomination  of  Joel  Parker  proved  a  popular  one.  A  lawyer  of 
experience  and  ability,  he  had  been  prominent  in  the  Democratic 
party  for  some  years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  New  Jersey  militia.  He  had  supported  the 
Union  and  the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
though  remaining  a  Democratic  party  man.  His  nomination43  was  in 
effect  a  victory  for  the  conservative  element  in  the  party  that  opposed 
the  rebellion,  denied  the  right  of  secession,  demanded  that  the  se¬ 
ceding  states  return  to  their  allegiance  and  submit  to  the  Constitution, 
yet  considered  that  the  administration  had  not  conducted  the  war 
successfully  or  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  This  element 

“The  sixth  resolution  expressed  the  state’s  appreciation  of  the  soldiers. — For 
the  platform,  see  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1862,  pp.  643-644. 

“The  State  Gazette,  Sep.  6,  1862,  considered  Parker’s  nomination  a  defeat  for 
Breckenridge  secession  sympathizers,  the  followers  of  Chauncey  Burr,  and  the 
Newark  Journal. 
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was  not  in  sympathy  with  those  in  the  party  who  favored  an  im¬ 
mediate  peace,  entailing  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  campaign  was  warmly  contested.  The  issues  were  discussed 
and  debated  all  over  the  state.  The  Republicans  stressed  the  Union, 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
justified  the  measures  and  actions  of  the  administration  as  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  President  Lincoln’s  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclamation  of  September  22,  a  policy  already  in  the  air  at  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  state  convention,  and  commented  upon  in 
the  Democratic  platform,  drew  from  the  Democratic  state  central 
committee  an  address  in  October  to  the  voters  in  the  state.  It  held 
that,  “whether  emancipation  is  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  the 
war  or  as  a  means  of  carrying  it  on,  it  is  a  clear  subjection  of  the  civil 
to  the  military"  authority”,  and  urged  that,  “while  we  fight  secession- 
ism  in  the  field,  we  must  fight  abolitionism  and  radicals  at  the  ballot 
box”44. 

Emancipation  was  not  popular  even  in  the  Union-Republican 
ranks.  Abolition  doctrine  had  never  possessed  influence  or  strength 
in  the  state.  Radical  Republicanism  was  not  popular.  We  have 
seen  how  the  dominating  influence  in  the  party  lay  in  support  of  the 
Union.  Under  the  leadership  of  Richard  S.  Field  and  Joseph  C. 
Potts  this  idea  had  dominated  the  Union-Republican  convention. 
Now,  unquestionably,  Lincoln’s  emancipation  policy  brought  loss 
rather  than  gain  of  votes  in  New  Jersey.  In  the  campaign  the 
Union-Republican  party  was  placed  on  the  defensive.  Its  supporters 
might  urge  Mr.  Ward’s  loyalty  to  the  government  and  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  but  these 
things,  though  they  won  for  him  great  personal  popularity,  could  not 
elect  “The  Soldier’s  Friend”  against  the  storm  of  criticism  which  in 
the  north,  outside  of  New  England,  overwhelmed  the  administration45. 

In  their  campaign  the  Democrats  attacked  particularly  emanci¬ 
pation.  They  termed  it  unjust  and  impolitic,  fanatical  and  un¬ 
constitutional46.  And  in  connection  with  it  they  discussed  the  favorite 

44 Weekly  True  American,  Oct.  31,  1862. 

45Inthus  failing  to  endorse  the  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration,  New  Jersey 
was  not  alone.  In  the  October  and  November  elections,  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  also  declared  against  the 
party  in  power.  In  the  Congressional  elections  the  Democrats  also  made  con¬ 
spicuous  gains,  though  not  enough  to  give  them  a  majority  in  the  House.  Cf. 
Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  pp.  163-167. 

46The  Weekly  True  American,  on  Sep.  26,  1862,  said  that  the  issue  was  put 
squarely  before  the  people.  On  October  17  it  continued  thus:  “Democrats,  we 
have  the  Republicans  on  the  hip.  They  are  scared  to  death  at  their  own  procla- 
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Democratic  catchword,  “The  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as 
it  was”.  To  the  application  of  this  principle,  emancipation  raised  a 
distinct  obstacle.  As  New  Jersey  Democrats  understood  this  phrase 
in  their  platform,  it  implied  that,  after  the  rebellion  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  states  should  possess  their  former  status;  that  the  status 
of  slavery  should  remain  unchanged;  that  the  war  was  not  waged 
for  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  to  overthrow  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  southern  states,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union; 
there  should  be  no  more  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  war  time 
than  in  time  of  peace47. 

But,  important  as  these  factors  were,  the  third  resolution48  of  the 
Democratic  platform  contained  that  which  made  the  most  direct 
appeal  to  New  Jersey  voters.  The  protest  there  made  against  the 
“suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  arrest  and  imprisonment 
without  due  course  of  law,  or  restrictions  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press”,  referred  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Colonel 
James  W.  Wall  in  the  previous  autumn.  The  radicals  in  the  party 
had  not  forgotten  the  incident,  but  made  much  of  it  whenever  occasion 
offered.  It  had  figured  decisively  in  the  local  elections  of  1 86 1 ;  in 
1862  it  was  the  principal  factor  in  rolling  up  the  unusually  large 
Democratic  majority49.  The  Newark  charter  election  on  October  16, 
in  Mr.  Ward’s  home  city,  presaged  the  November  result,  for  the 
Democrats  carried  n  of  the  13  wards  and  elected  all  but  4  members 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  majorities  of  2,000  to  3,000.  In 
November,  Parker  carried  the  state  by  14,597,  411  a  total  vote  of 
108,01 750.  This  unusual  sweep  carried  even  the  second  congressional 
district  for  the  Democrats;  this  gave  the  Democrats  4  of  the  5 
members  in  Congress.  Starr,  in  the  first  district,  was  the  only 
Union-Republican  candidate  elected,  and  by  a  greatly  reduced 
majority.  Both  branches  of  the  legislature  also  were  safely  Demo¬ 
cratic,  assuring  the  election  of  a  Democratic  United  States  senator. 

The  result  was  a  subject  of  great  rejoicing  by  the  Democrats  in 
New  Jersey.  The  True  American  said  editorially51 : 

mation  freeing  the  negroes.  Put  it  at  them,  and  either  make  them  pledge  them¬ 
selves  against  it  or  suffer  the  defeat  their  duplicity  deserves  ....  If  he  is  for 
the  Constitution  and  against  making  this  war  the  means  of  freeing  negroes  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  then  he  is  a  loyal 
Union  man,  if  not,  let  him  be  ranked  as  a  rebel  against  the  Constitution”. 

vCf.  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  167.  48C/.  supra,  pp.  71-72. 

49C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  165;  supra,  pp.  63-65;  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1862,  p.  642. 

60The  total  vote  in  1859  was  105,029,  and  Olden’s  majority  1,601. 

51Nov.  7,  1862. 
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The  people  of  New  Jersey  on  Tuesday  last  recorded  a  verdict  which  cannot  be 
mistaken  or  misunderstood.  They  have  declared  that  the  administration  party 
is  guilty  of  violating  the  Constitution  in  its  attempts  to  suppress  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press;  that  it  is  guilty  of  the  same  offence  in  its  violation  of 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  and  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  in  loyal 
States,  under  the  false  pretext  of  a  “military  necessity”;  that  it  is  guilty  of  the 
intention  to  pervert  the  purpose  of  the  war  now  prevailing,  from  its  original 
intention  of  subduing  the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  Union  as  it  was,  into  a  war 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  is  guilty  of  a 
wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys,  and  of  fraud  and  pecu¬ 
lation. 

The  democracy  celebrated  the  victory  by  a  banquet52  in  Newark 
on  November  19.  In  a  letter  regretting  his  inability  to  attend, 
Governor-elect  Parker  discussed  the  election.  He  said  ; 

In  celebrating  the  recent  victory  it  should  be  recognized  as  a  conservative 
triumph,  achieved  by  the  Democratic  party  aided  by  conservative  men  recently 
belonging  to  other  organizations  .... 

While  the  people  demand  that  they  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the  government 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  and  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  they  have  also  emphatically  said  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Constitution,  and  without  a  violation  of  its  provisions.  .  .  .  That 
resolution  <the  third  resolution  of  the  platform  >  fairly  presented  an  important 
question.  It  was  made  a  prominent  issue,  and  was  discussed  in  every  city,  town 
and  village  of  the  State.  The  people  by  a  decisive  majority  sustained  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  antecedent  and  concurrent  circumstances,  the  decision  of  the 
people  had  a  significant  meaning,  and  should  be  respected  .... 

The  result  of  the  election  plainly  teaches  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  resolution63  of  Congress,  adopted  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  emancipa¬ 
ting  one  race  or  exterminating  another. 

Such  was  the  interpretation  of  the  election  of  1862  by  a  conservative 
Democrat  about  to  become  the  governor  of  the  state.  Sentiments 
of  a  more  radical  nature  were  voiced  in  a  letter  read  from  Colonel 
James  W.  Wall,  and  in  the  response  by  C.  Chauncey  Burr  to  the 
toast  “The  doctrine  of  State  rights — the  cornerstone  of  American 
liberty”. 

It  is  clear  that  there  existed  at  this  time  in  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  Jersey  three  factions.  A  few  Democrats,  such  as  Joseph  T. 
Crowell,  Edward  C.  Morse,  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  were  “War  Demo¬ 
crats”,  loyal  to  the  Union54;  they  supported  President  Lincoln’s  ad- 

MWeekly  True  American,  Nov.  28,  1862. 

63Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  iii,  p.  464. 

64For  Crowell,  cf.  supra,  pp.  57,  66,  infra,  p.  115;  for  Morse,  cf.  supra,  p.  66; 
for  Potts,  cf.  supra,  pp.  69,  70,  infra,  p.  13 1. 
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ministration  at  the  polls,  and  cooperated  with  the  Republicans  in 
Union  movements. 

A  second  faction  consisted  of  the  regular  Democrats.  These 
Democrats  refused  to  recognize  the  fact  of  secession.  They  outwardly 
professed  complete  devotion  to  the  Union,  but  criticized  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  They  were  desirous  of  keeping  the  party  organization  in¬ 
tact.  Criticism  of  the  purpose  and  the  acts  of  the  administration  was 
unquestionably  a  legitimate  means  to  that  end,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
seek  to  hinder  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  sought  to  correct 
abuses  of  power,  and  to  secure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the 
government.  The  position  of  the  regular  Democrats  was  a  fair  one. 
Some  members  of  the  “Opposition”  party  of  i860  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  in  sympathy  with  their  position. 

But  the  third,  or  radical,  faction  of  the  Democracy  was  not  content 
with  a  dignified  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  acts 
of  the  administration.  Its  members  really  sought  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  immediate  close,  through  negotiation.  Despite  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  they  wished  to  restore  peace  through  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy,  since  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  they  desired , 
could  have  been  interpreted  in  only  one  way  by  the  south.  How 
the  Confederacy  could  have  accepted  any  offer  of  mediation  which 
did  not  recognize  its  independence,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

This  radical  element  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey  wras 
strong.  Those  who,  in  the  first  months  of  1861,  had  desired  to  have 
New  Jersey  secede  and  enter  the  Confederacy,  were  now  avowed 
radical  leaders.  The  administration’s  policies  of  arbitrary  arrests, 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  emancipation  incensed  the 
advocates  of  the  states’  rights  theory  in  which  most  Jerseymen  had 
been  taught  to  believe.  In  no  other  northern  state  had  there  been,  per¬ 
haps,  more  economic  or  other  reasons  for  sympathy  with  the  south 
in  1 860-1 86 1,  or  more  actual  advocates  of  secession. 

The  Democracy  was  soon  to  have  complete  control  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  acts  of  the  state.  The  endorsement  of  the  party  was 
overwhelming.  But  was  it  an  endorsement  of  radical  or  of  conserva¬ 
tive  policy?  Which  faction  would  direct  the  action  of  the  state  in 
the  months  to  come? 

To  the  radical  Democrats  at  this  time  there  came  to  be  applied 
the  term  Copperheads55,  which  apparently  originated  in  the  autumn 
of  1862.  The  Union  men  applied  it  to  those  who,  adhering  strictly 


66See  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  224. 
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to  the  Democratic  organization,  strenuously  opposed  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  war  measures  of  the  administration  and  of  Congress,  and  who, 
deeming  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  south,  were  therefore  earnest 
advocates  of  peace.  On  that  basis  not  all  Democrats  were  Copper¬ 
heads,  but  in  practice  all  were  so  designated  by  the  supporters  of 
Lincoln  s  administration56.  In  New  Jersey  such  Democrats  as  were 
represented  by  the  Newark  Journal ,  with  Fuller,  Wall,  Holsman,  Price, 
and  Burr  as  their  spokesmen,  were  Copperheads.  With  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  theirs,  they  intended  to  make,  if  possible,  New  Jersey  a 
light  shining  in  the  darkness  of  “Black”  Republicanism. 


KCf.  supra,  p.  58. 
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In  the  congressional  elections  held  in  October  and  November,  1862, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  declared  against  the  administration.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  the  Democrats  elected  their  gubernatorial  candidates, 
Horatio  Seymour  and  Joel  Parker.  Though  bound  by  their  campaign 
pledges  to  support  the  war,  both  were  extremely  hostile  to  many 
measures  of  the  administration,  and  particularly  to  emancipation. 
They  were,  however,  placed  in  quite  dissimilar  circumstances. 

Seymour  had  already  served  a  term  as  governor  and  was  a  leader 
of  his  party.  For  some  years  he  had  been  a  figure  of  national 
prominence.  In  New  York  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature;  by  a  coalition  with  the  Union-Demo¬ 
crats,  they  were  able  to  organize  the  assembly  as  well.  Govemof 
Seymour  was,  therefore,  confronted  by  an  opposition  legislature, 
which  was  pledged  to  support  the  administration.  Further,  the 
peace  element  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York,  of  which  James 
Brooks  and  Fernando  Wood  were  the  principal  leaders,  was  com¬ 
paratively  small1.  So  unpropitious,  indeed,  was  the  situation  in 
New  York  that  Brooks  and  Wood  turned  their  attention  to  New 
Jersey  as  a  more  fertile  field. 

Governor  Parker,  on  the  other  hand,  though  popular,  had  not  been 
a  dominating  figure  even  in  New  Jersey  politics.  Interest  in  his 
inaugural  message  and  in  the  policies  he  might  advocate  lay,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  fact  that  his  party  had  large  majorities  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Moreover,  radical  or  copperhead  opinion,  which 
had  not  been  a  negligible  factor  in  November,  was  represented  by 
able  leaders,  thoroughly  aroused  by  Lincoln’s  emancipation  procla¬ 
mation  of  January  1,  1863. 

Mr.  James  Brooks,  discouraged  by  his  experiences  in  New  York, 
now  became  a  self-appointed  adviser  to  New  Jersey,  and  urged  the 
latter,  because  of  her  peculiarly  fortunate  position,  to  assume  the 
rdle  of  mediator  between  the  north  and  the  south,  and  to  demand  an 


tB rummer,  pp.  284,  303. 
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armistice  and  the  calling  of  a  national  convention  to  settle  all  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  two  sections.  His  suggestion  was  well  received 
by  the  extremists  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  in  New  Jersey. 
The  latter  were  dissatisfied  also  because  Governor  Olden  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Richard  S.  Field,  the  chairman  of  the  Union-Republican 
state  committee,  as  United  States  senator2,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death,  in  September,  of  Hon.  John  R.  Thomson,  a  Democrat. 

The  approaching  session  of  the  legislature  promised  interesting 
developments.  The  legislature  assembled  on  January  13.  Anthony 
Reckless,  of  Monmouth,  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate,  over 
Joseph  T.  Crowell,  the  president  of  the  preceding  senate.  James  T. 
Crowell,  of  Middlesex,  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly3.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Olden,  in  his  annual  message4  to  the  legislature,  reviewed  New 
Jersey’s  part  in  the  Avar,  and  stated  significantly  the  position  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  state: 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  this  war  her  record  is  without  stain — so  may  it  ever  be. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  our  brethren  in  arms  so  undauntedly  perform 
their  part  in  the  contest  .  .  .  ,  but  our  patriotism  should  be  manifested  by  an  earnest 
determination  to  support  the  Government,  which  is  the  representative  of  our 
country.  Even  if  that  Government,  in  the  fearful  ordeal  through  which  it  has 
been  and  still  is  passing,  has  “done  things  which  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
left  undone  things  it  ought  to  have  done”,  still  a  truehearted  patriotism  will  not 
therefore  desert  it,  but  will  strive  to  correct  its  mistakes  without  weakening  its 
power.  We  want  peace,  but  not  until  those  in  arms  against  the  Government 
are  overcome. 

Rather  unexpectedly,  the  extreme  copperhead  view  also  was  set 
forth  at  this  opening  session,  in  resolutions  presented  in  the  senate 
by  Senator  Daniel  Holsman,  of  Bergen  County.  Since  the  debate 
started  by  these  resolutions  continued  throughout  the  session,  they 
are  quoted  here  in  full.  Holsman  did,  indeed,  maintain  that  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolutions.  Yet,, 
as  the  State  Gazette1’  suggested  in  comments  upon  them,  they  showed 
marked  similarity  to  the  proposals  of  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New 
Y ork.  The  resolutions,  which  were  made  the  special  order  of  business 
for  Tuesday,  January  22,  ran  as  follows: 

2Field  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  December  13,  1862.  The  Hunterdon 
Democrat  demanded  that  the  legislature  on  the  second  day  of  the  session  elect  a 
true  Union  man  to  fill  Thomson’s  unexpired  term.  Weekly  True  American, 
Dec.  5,  1862. 

3Reckless  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  12  to  8,  Crowell  by  41  to  17.  These  votes, 
indicated  the  party  strength  during  the  session. 

4Jan.  14,  1863.  See  Legislative  Documents,  1863. 

6 New  York  Times,  Jan.  6,  1863;  quoted  and  discussed  by  the  State  Gazette •„ 
Jan.  5-8,  1863. 
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Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  and  people  of  New  Jersey,  that  the 
Civil  War  in  which  the  Nation  is  unhappily  involved,  ought  not  to  be  protracted 
one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary  to  test  the  power  of  the  Government  within 
the  limits  which  the  Constitution  has  imposed,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  conduct 
of  the  War  requires  or  involves  the  sacrifice  of  rights  which  the  Constitution  se¬ 
cures,  it  ought  to  cease. 

2.  That  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  their  representatives  here  assembled,  and 
the  gallant  soldiers,  who,  without  compulsion,  have  rushed  to  arms  to  maintain 
the  Constitution,  believe  that  the  time  for  honorable  pacification  has  arrived 
and  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  effect  it,  and  avert  the  consequences 
which  must  ensue  from  a  continuance  of  war  at  the  expense  of  constitutional 
freedom. 

3.  That  the  recent  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  division  of  a  sovereign 
state  without  the  consent  of  its  people  and  legislature,  the  appointment  of  a 
military  governor,  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  control  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress  by  fraudulent  military  elections  of  representatives, 
are  gross  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  merit  and  receive  the  condemnation 
of  this  legislature. 

4.  That  to  the  same  category  belong  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  executive  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  confiscation  and  seizure  of  property  without  judicial  process, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  military  authority  beyond  the  lines  of  the  army,  and 
all  attest  the  evil  tendency  of  civil  war. 

5.  That  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  greater  evils  in  the  dark  future  before  us, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  of  the  State  to  economize  and 
cultivate  its  credit  and  resources,  maintain  and  improve  its  military  organization, 
and  to  take  all  necessary  and  proper  means  to  assert  the  integrity,  the  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  State. 

6.  That  as  in  heat  of  passion  excited  by  civil  war,  it  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  discussion  of  measures  of  peace  with  that  calmness  which  is  requisite,  an 
armistice  of  six  months  should  be  established  between  the  contending  states. 

7.  That  in  the  third  month  after  the  armistice  has  been  agreed  to,  one  delegate 
should  be  elected  in  each  congressional  district  in  each  state,  which  delegates 
should,  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  ensuing  month,  assemble  in  the  city  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  discuss  such  measures  of  amicable  settlement  as  shall  be 
presented6. 

These  resolutions  embodied  the  extreme  demands  of  the  copperheads 
in  the  state.  They  not  only  criticized  vigorously  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  they  went  further,  and  suggested  (in  the  fifth  resolution)  that 
they  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  resistance  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  The  intent  of  the  resolutions  was  developed  more  clearly  by 
itheir  supporters  during  the  ensuing  debate7. 

On  the  next  day,  January  14,  the  Democrats  proceeded  to  elect  a 


8 Senate  Journal,  1863,  pp.  10-11;  State  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1863. 

7C/.  infra,  pp.  85-88. 
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United  States  senator.  At  the  caucus  held  in  the  morning  the  names 
■of  four  candidates  were  presented— Dr.  Charles  Skelton,  of  Sussex, 
Charles  Sitgreaves,  of  Warren,  General  William  Cook,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  and  Colonel 
James  W.  Wall.  On  the  first  ballot,  General  Cook  led,  but  on  the 
third  the  votes  which  had  been  given  on  the  first  two  ballots  to 
Skelton  and  Sitgreaves  were  cast  for  Colonel  Wall.  General  Cook 
had  been  a  Douglas  elector  in  i860,  and  was  personally  very  popular, 
but  he  was  generally  considered  to  be  too  much  of  a  War  Democrat.' 
W  all  was  a  candidate  for  the  long  Senate  term  which  was  to  begin  on 
March  4,  and  not  for  this  unexpired  term.  He  appeared  in  Trenton 
on  January  14,  presumably  to  prevent  his  name  being  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  latter,  but  his  appearance  provoked  a  burst  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  rendered  his  election  to  the  unexpired  term  sure,  in 
spite  of  his  remonstrances. 

When  the  legislature  went  into  joint  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  Wall 
was  elected,  over  Richard  S.  Field8,  the  Union-Republican  candidate9. 
This  result  was  generally  approved  in  Democratic  circles,  since  it 
could  be  considered  only  as  a  rebuke  to  the  administration  for  the 
policy  of  arbitrary  arrests.  It  also  shows  that  the  Democracy  of  New 
Jersey  was  now  in  the  mood  to  make  a  decided  expression,  at  least,  of 
its  condemnation  of  the  administration.  Copperheadism  thus  clearly 
showed  itself  in  these  first  two  meetings  of  the  legislature.  Governor 
Parker’s  inaugural  address,  yet  to  be  delivered,  was  for  the  time  placed 
in  the  background  in  this  rush  to  rebuke  the  administration. 

Governor  Parker,  in  his  inaugural  address,  presented  on  January 
2010,  discussed  at  great  length  national  affairs.  After  declaring  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  considered  that  they  were  creating  a 
government  for  all  time,  and  were  making  a  bond  of  perpetual  union, 
he  discussed  the  right  of  secession,  as  follows: 

The  nature  of  our  National  compact  negatives  the  idea  that  secession  is  a 
reserved  right  of  the  States.  .  .  .  There  being  then  no  constitutional  right  of 
secession,  the  next  question  that  arises  is,  whether  there  was  sufficient  cause  for 
revolution.  .  .  .  Upon  examination  of  the  ordinances  and  proceedings  of  the 

8On  January'  14,  R.  S.  Field  was  nominated  by  President  Lincoln  and  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  for 
the  district  of  New  Jersey.  See  State  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1863. 

9The  vote  was Wall,  53;  Field,  22;  Cook,  1;  W.  A.  Newell,  2;  not  voting,  3. 
Wall  presented  his  credentials  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  21;  Sum¬ 
ner,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  his  at  the  same  time. 

10For  the  text  of  Governor  Parker’s  message,  cf.  the  State  Gazette,  Jan.  21, 1863, 
and  Legislative  Documents,  1 863.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  of  the  governor 
began  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January  following  his  election. 
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various  conventions,  it  will  be  found  by  their  own  showing  that,  although  there 
had  been  great  provocation,  no  grievance  existed  sufficient  to  justify  revolution 
....  A  minority  of  fanatical  and  ultra  men  in  each  section,  controlling  the 
current  of  events,  brought  this  .  .  .  Government  ...  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Discussing  the  purpose  of  the  war  and  the  status  of  the  Constitution 
in  war  time,  he  said : 

The  war  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  declared  by  Congress  to  be  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  not  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union, 
with  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired.  This  was  the  only 
legitimate  purpose  for  which  the  war  could  be  prosecuted,  and  with  this  purpose 
in  view  the  loyal  States  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Government.  In  accepting 
the  stern  reality  of  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  they  had  aright 
to  expect  that  their  own  Constitutional  privileges  would  be  respected.  They  did 
not  expect  that  in  order  to  suppress  rebellion,  the  inalienable  liberties  of  loyal 
citizens  must  be  sacrificed.  They  did  not  expect  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  so  impotent  that  its  supremacy  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
violation  of  its  provisions. 

Calling  the  emancipation  proclamation  the  chief  fruit  of  the  “War 
Power”,  Governor  Parker  held  that,  if  constitutional,  it  must  be 
discussed.  He  considered  emancipation  a  problem  to  be  solved  in 
the  future  by  the  people  of  the  states  where  the  institution  of  slavery 
existed,  and  one  which  would  prolong  the  war.  “Slavery”,  he  said, 
“is  no  more  the  cause  of  the  war  than  gold  is  the  cause  of  robbery  or 
murder  ....  In  all  these  cases  the  evil  passions  of  men,  taking  the 
form  of  illegal  action,  were  the  antecedent  cause  ....  Abolition  and 
Secession  are  the  authors  of  our  calamity,  and  Abolition  is  the  parent 
of  Secession”.  Since  slavery  was  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  it 
was,  therefore,  he  maintained,  the  business  only  of  the  separate 
states  where  it  existed. 

These  discussions  but  led  up  to  a  consideration  of  the  duties  of  the 
people  in  the  crisis,  and  of  peace.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
Governor  Parker  stated  that  the  chief  duty  was  to  restore  the  Union 
of  the  States;  all  should  respect  judicial  decisions,  and  conform 
strictly  to  the  requirements  of  the  law;  failure  in  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  good  government  does  not  discharge  the  people 
from  their  obligations  to  perpetuate  that  government.  Further, 
they  should  cling  to  the  Constitution  and  take  care  that  both  national 
and  state  governments  confine  their  action  within  the  sphere  of  their 
respective  powers.  The  constitutional  demands  of  the  National 
government  should  be  responded  to,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 
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W e  should  not  be  afraid  of  peace — an  honorable  and  permanent  peace — whether 
it  come  to  us  by  the  exercise  of  power,  or  by  the  exercise  of  conciliation.  It 
should  be  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  “the  Union  as  it  was”,  not  a  union  of  States 
where  parts  are  held  in  subjugation  as  conquered  provinces,  adding  nothing  to  the 
material  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  and  only  furnishing  a  theater  of 
action  for  swarms  of  military  officials;  but  a  union  of  all  the  States,  with  their 
“equality  and  rights  unimpaired”.  It  should  be  a  peace  founded  on  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  to  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Government,  and  the  guarantee  of 
all  their  constitutional  rights  by  the  Government.  It  should  be  a  peace  bringing 
with  it  such  unity  as  will  have  the  Constitution  for  its  foundation,  and  obedience 
to  law  for  its  corner-stone. 

Governor  Parker’s  inaugural  address  was,  naturally,  condemned  by 
the  Union-Republican  press.  In  Democratic  circles  it  was  well 
received,  since  it  was  possible  for  the  conservative  and  the  extremist 
each  to  place  his  own  construction  upon  the  governor’s  statements. 
From  the  conservative  point  of  view  the  governor  expressed  again 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention  which  nominated  him  in  September, 
1862,  and  protested  against  the  administration’s  unconstitutional 
acts.  His  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  people  in  the  crisis  appeared 
to  advocate  support  of  the  Government  in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
On  the  other  hand, this  position  was  weakened  by  his  remarks  upon 
peace — “whether  it  come  to  us  by  the  exercise  of  power,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  conciliation”.  Therein  he  was  unquestionably  thinking 
of  the  proposals  of  those  in  his  party  who  favored  immediate  peace, 
whether  or  not  peace  meant  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 

Senator  Holsman  had  spoken  for  others  in  the  Democratic  party 
besides  himself11.  The  copperhead  group  in  the  legislature  had  just 
shown  that  it  was  strong  enough  in  the  party  caucus  to  elect  the  most 
prominent  copperhead  in  the  state  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
it  was  clear  that  its  members  were  committed  to  a  program  which 
should  hamper  as  far  as  possible  the  Government’s  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Governor  Parker,  who,  as  a  con¬ 
servative  Democrat,  was  an  honest  opponent  of  secession,  sought  to 
gain — by  his  expressions  concerning  peace  and  response  to  consti¬ 
tutional  demands  of  the  national  government — support  from  the 
copperhead  members  of  the  legislature.  In  so  bidding  for  their 
support  he  no  doubt  strengthened  them  in  their  stand,  though  he 
thereby  prevented  immediate  division  in  Democratic  ranks12. 

uCf.  supra,  pp.  79-80. 

15Smith,  pp.  243-244.  Smith  here  comments  upon  Governor  Parker  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  administration  and  the  war:  “The  positive  requirements  of 
the  administration  were  acceded  to,  but  without  enthusiasm.  Less  than  this 
would  have  caused  him  more  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  withstand  ....  I  re- 
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The  governor,  however,  had  support  in  the  legislature  for  his  more 
moderate  views.  In  the  senate  his  recognized  representative  was 
Theodore  F.  Randolph,  of  Hudson,  who  displayed  capable  leadership 
in  thwarting  copperhead  schemes.  He  was  supported  by  Chandler 
in  the  senate,  and,  in  the  assembly,  by  Vanatta,  of  Morris.  The 
leading  copperhead  in  the  senate  was  Daniel  Holsman.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1857  and  had  been  speaker  in  1858. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  on  an  avowed  copperhead  plat¬ 
form.  In  the  assembly,  all  of  whose  members  had  been  elected  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  copperheadism  had  a  larger  representation. 
Again  the  leaders  were  from  Bergen  County — John  Y.  Dater  and 
Thomas  Dunn  English13,  the  poet  and  novelist.  The  latter,  educated 
as  a  physician,  had,  however,  for  several  years  been  engaged  in 
journalism  in  New  York.  He  first  came  into  prominence  in  New 
Jersey  politics  in  the  summer  of  1861,  when  he  addressed  a  majority 
of  the  peace  meetings  held  in  the  state14.  In  the  ensuing  political 
campaign,  and  in  1862,  when  he  was  a  candidate,  in  Bergen  County, 
for  the  assembly,  he  was  most  outspoken  in  denunciation  of  the 
Government,  advocating  peace  through  conciliation. 

Outside  of  the  legislature  the  prominent  copperhead  leaders  were 
Colonel  James  W.  Wall,  now  United  States  senator,  ex-Governor 
Rodman  M.  Price,  Edward  N.  Fuller,  the  editor  of  the  Newark 
Journal,  William  Wright,  the  proprietor  of  that  newspaper,  and  C. 
Chauncey  Burr15,  the  most  vociferous  and  outspoken  of  them  all. 
The  latter  was  not  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but  an  addition  to  New 
Jersey  politics  from  the  west,  via  New  York  journalism.  For  a  time 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Burr  was  editor  of  the  Bergen  County 
Democrat,  but  he  retired  from  connection  with  that  paper  in  May, 
1862.  In  attack  upon  the  administration  and  in  advocacy  of  peace 

garded  his  natural  promptings  as  patriotic,  but  the  radically  disloyal  element  of 
his  party  was  dominant  and  dictatorial,  and  he  lacked  the  strength  of  character 
to  resist  it”.  Foster,  pp.  777-778,  says  Parker  desired,  above  all  else,  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  in  his  party. 

“English  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  ballad  “Ben  Bolt”. 

uCf.  supra,  pp.  59-60. 

16State  Gazette,  Oct.  5,  1863.  The  account  of  Burr’s  life  here  presented  has 
been  gathered  from  the  controversial  press.  At  one  time  he  was,  apparently,  a 
clergyman  in  the  west.  In  1848  he  had  written  for  publication  an  abolitionist 
pamphlet.  In  1856  he  deserted  a  wife  and  three  children  in  Urbana,  Ohio.  Com¬ 
ing  east,  Burr  was  for  a  time  press-agent  for  the  well-known  international  charac¬ 
ter,  Lola  Montes,  then  touring  the  United  States  with  a  show  entitled  “Lola 
Montes  in  Bavaria”.  In  New  York  Burr  married  again,  and,  later,  in  June,  1863, 
his  first  wife  brought  suit  for  divorce  in  Ohio.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1 863, 
the  State  Gazette  continually  referred  to  him  as  “ex-abolitionist,  ex-preacher,  ex- 
mesmerizer,  and  ex-agent  for  a  second  rate  danseuse  .  .  .”  Cf.  infra,  p.  101. 
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he  was  by  far  the  boldest  of  the  New  Jersey  copperheads.  For  that 
reason,  and  for  past  adventures,  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  virulent 
attack  and  abuse  by  the  Union-Republican  press.  This  nullified  to  a 
great  extent  any  influence  his  opinion  might  otherwise  have  had  in 
the  state.  However,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  radical  copper- 
headism  he  spoke  continually ;  his  addresses  were  featured,  and  were 
quoted  at  length  in  the  columns  of  the  Newark  Journal.  A  little  later 
the  State  Gazette  taunted  the  Democracy  by  describing  Burr  as  “now 
the  acknowledged  head  and  front  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
Jersey”16. 

On  January  22,  Holsman’s  resolutions  were  again  the  subject  of 
debate.  Senator  Holsman  finally  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee;  of  such  committee,  if  created,  he  would,  under 
the  rules,  be  chairman.  Senator  Chandler,  a  conservative  Democrat, 
moved  indefinite  postponement.  Senator  Randolph,  and  Senator 
Crowell,  of  Union,  also  vigorously  opposed  the  resolutions  as  they 
stood.  Holsman  finally  yielded,  and  amended  the  resolutions  so 
that  they  should  be  concurrent  resolutions  rather  than  joint  reso¬ 
lutions;  they  were  then  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations.  It  was  expected  that  the  resolutions,  having  met  with 
such  opposition  within  the  Democratic  ranks,  would  sleep  in  the 
committee17.  The  Newark  Journal ,  according  to  the  State  Gazette 18, 
was  almost  alone  in  open  advocacy  of  the  Holsman  peace  resolutions, 
referring  to  the  Democratic  party  as  the  “Anti-War  Party”. 

The  views  of  the  conservative  Democrats  on  peace  were  expressed 
in  resolutions  offered  in  the  senate,  on  February  4,  by  Senator  Ran¬ 
dolph19.  These  recited  the  pledges  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  July  23,  1861;  urged  the  administration  to  return  to  the 
principles  involved  in  those  pledges;  protested  against  every  exercise 
of  power  upon  the  part  of  the  federal  government  not  given  clearly 
and  expressly  in  the  Constitution;  and  asserted  that  New  Jersey  had 

l6The  State  Gazette,  January  10,  1863,  quoted  the  Sussex  Register,  which  said 
that  Burr  had  become  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Breckenridge  wing  of  the  New 
Jersey  Democracy. 

17This  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  had  been  newly  created,  as  the 
result  of  a  motion  made  in  the  senate,  on  January  15,  by  Senator  Randolph,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  on  January  21 .  Senator  Randolph’s  motion  prevailed 
in  spite  of  opposition  by  Senator  Holsman.  Messrs.  Randolph,  Vanatta  and 
English,  were  members  of  the  committee.  The  copperheads  were  here  out- 
maneuvered.  Cf.  State  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  and  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23,  1863. 

18 State  Gazette,  Jan.  23.  Vallandigham  had  endorsed  the  resolutions,  in  a  letter 
to  Holsman:  State  Gazette,  Jan.  22. 

19For  Randolph’s  resolutions,  cf.  Senate  Journal,  1863,  pp.  70-72.  For 
Randolph’s  support  of  Governor  Parker,  cf.  supra,  p.  84. 
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assisted  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  Union,  that  she 
had  never  been  other  than  willing  to  terminate  “peacefully  and 
honorably  to  all,  a  war  unnecessary  in  its  origin,  fraught  with  horror 
and  suffering  in  its  prosecution,  and  necessarily  dangerous  to  all  in 
its  continuance”,  but  that  in  view  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  south 
it  was  inexpedient  to  suggest  plans  to  effect  a  settlement.  The 
Randolph  resolutions  expressed  essentially  the  views  of  Governor 
Parker’s  inaugural  address,  with  the  added  statement  that  it  was  not  a 
propitious  moment  for  peace  efforts. 

Senator  Holsman’s  resolutions  were  the  subject  of  a  Democratic 
caucus,  which  was  held  on  February  n.  Randolph,  Vanatta  and 
Chandler  opposed  them  vigorously.  The  Bergen  group— Holsman, 
English  and  Dater— sought  to  have  them  approved  by  the  caucus, 
and  so  made  a  part  of  the  party  program.  When  this  move  was 
defeated,  they  left  the  caucus20.  A  week  later,  on  February  19,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal  relations  made  majority  and  minority 
reports21.  The  resolutions  embodied  in  the  majority  report  did  not 
go  to  the  length  desired  by  the  copperheads,  though  they  were  more 
radical  in  tone  than  the  Randolph  resolutions. 

The  copperhead  program  had  not  been  a  subject  of  debate  in  the 
assembly  before  the  date  set  for  the  Democratic  caucus.  On  the  day 
of  the  caucus,  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Newark,  presented  resolutions 
embodying  the  Randolph  resolutions  of  February  4,  and  naming 
commissioners  from  New  Jersey,  who  should  proceed  to  Richmond, 
and 

ascertain  whether  the  States  now  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Government  will 
consent  to  reaffirm  their  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution;  and,  if  not,  on  what  terms  or  conditions  amicable  relations  under 
one  Federal  Government  can  be  restored  between  them  and  the  other  States. 

Further,  the  cooperation  of  the  other  States  was  invited,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  requested  to  furnish  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  the  safeguards  necessary  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
security  upon  their  journey.  These  resolutions  had  already  been 
printed  in  the  Newark  Journal,  on  February  6,  and  endorsed  by  that 
paper.  While  they  received  no  independent  discussion,  they  helped 
to  express  the  radical  attitude.  The  naming  of  commissioners  to 
take  over  functions  of  the  federal  government,  perhaps  to  bring 
about  its  overthrow,  and  the  request  that  the  federal  government 

20State  Gazette,  Feb.  13,  1863. 

slFor  the  resolutions  in  the  majority  report,  see  infra,  pp.  88-90;  for  both 
reports,  cf.  State  Gazette,  Feb.  20,  1863. 
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should  protect  such  commissioners,  bothered  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
friends  not  in  the  least. 

Debate  on  the  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
was  renewed  in  the  senate  on  February  2  5  and  26.  Messrs .  Randolph 
and  Chandler  supported  the  majority  report,  while  Mr.  Holsman 
interpreted  its  clauses  to  suit  his  more  radical  tendencies.  The 
Republican  leaders  opposed  the  resolutions,  and  denounced  them 
vigorous^  as  an  attack  on  the  Union  as  well  as  on  the  administration, 
but  they  were,  of  course,  unable  to  defeat  the  program  of  the  majority 
caucus.  On  February  26  the  resolutions  passed  the  senate  by  a 
strict  party  vote  of  1 2  to  622.  The  assembly,  however,  did  not  take 
up  the  resolutions  at  once. 

The  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  were  the 
subject  of  sharp  debate  in  the  assembly  throughout  morning,  after¬ 
noon,  and  evening  sessions  on  March  1723.  The  principal  speech 
against  the  majority  resolutions  was  made  by  James  M.  Scovel,  of 
Camden.  After  reviewing  the  positions  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state,  Mr.  Scovel  charged  the  Democracy  with  seeking 
to  aid  the  south.  Mr.  Vanatta,  of  Morris,  and  Mr.  English  spoke  at 
length  in  advocacy  of  the  resolutions.  The  former  declared  that  he 
was  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  but  was  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  administration ;  he  did  not  see  in  the  fifth  resolution,  as  did  Mr. 
English,  any  leaning  toward  recognition  of  the  Confederacy ;  many, 
he  believed,  felt  that  the  commission  idea  ought  to  be  tried,  as  it 
would  place  the  north  in  a  good  position  before  the  world.  He  did  not 
in  any  sense  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  English’s  views  on  the  war. 
In  stating  his  position  thus  Mr.  Vanatta  was  voicing  the  attitude  of 
the  conservative  Democrats  in  the  state,  those  represented  by  the 
governor,  Senator  Randolph,  and  ex-Governor  Peter  D.  Vroom. 

Mr.  English  spoke  frequently  and  at  length.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Vanatta ’s  interpretation  of  the  resolutions,  but  was  ready 
to  admit  that  they  intended  about  all  that  the  Republicans  charged. 
English  admitted  also  that  he  had  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  that  he  had  never  approved  the  coercion  of  the 
seceding  states,  believing  it  wrong  in  principle  and  useless  in  policy. 
Declaring  that  the  South  would  never  be  subjugated,  he  admitted 

22State  Gazette,  Feb.  27,  1863.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  yeas,  Messrs.  Blaine, 
Chandler,  Garwood,  Holsman,  Randolph,  Reckless,  Robbins,  Scudder,  Smith, 
Stille,  Swayze,  Veghte;  nays,  Buckley,  Horner,  Learning,  Ludlam,  Pierson, 
Quinby,  Reeve,  Tatem;  not  voting,  Joseph  T.  Crowell.  Senate  Journal,  1863, 
P-  193- 

23For  the  debate,  cf.  State  Gazette,  and  True  American,  March  18,  19,  1863. 
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that  the  resolutions  did  look  like  acknowledging  a  Southern  Confeder¬ 
acy;  he  would  see  civil  war  come,  but  would  lift  his  voice  against  the 
abuses  of  power.  Further,  he  held  that  the  resolutions  were  a  bold 
and  explicit  assertion  of  reserved  states’  rights.  Pie  spoke,  further, 
as  follows: 

I  approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  resolutions  before  the  House,  because,  stripped 
of  their  surplus  words,  they  embody  a  protest  against  the  unlawful  acts  of  the 
President  and  his  advisors — a  protest  which  New  Jersey  will  not  fail  to  make  good 
by  ballot,  or  by  bullet,  as  may  be  best  needed — and  because  they  recommend 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  ending  this  miserable 
strife  .  .  .  .”24 

The  debate  throughout  was  sharp.  The  Republicans  denounced  the 
majority  resolutions  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report. 
The  Democrats,  however,  had  caucused,  so  that,  when  Mr.  Salter 
moved  the  minority  resolutions  as  a  substitute,  his  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  13.  The  majority  resolutions25  were  then  passed 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  13.  The  resolutions  were  thus  passed  in  both 
houses  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  first  and  second  resolutions,  as  passed,  recited  the  declarations 
of  President  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address,  quoted  the  resolution  of 
Congress  of  July  26,  1861,  and  urged  upon  the  President  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  pledges  under  which  the  troops  of  the  state  had 
entered  the  contest,  and  had  continued  it,  and  insisted  on  a  return  to 
the  policies  promised  by  those  pledges,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
the  Union  could  be  restored  and  the  nation  could  be  saved. 

The  resolutions  then  proceeded  as  follows26: 

3.  And  be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
State  that  the  war  power  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  is  ample  for  any  and 
all  emergencies,  and  that  all  assumptions  of  power,  under  whatever  plea,  beyond 
that  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  are  without  warrant  or  authority  and,  if 
permitted  to  continue  without  remonstrance,  will  finally  encompass  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  death  of  the  Republic;  and  therefore, 
to  the  end  that  in  any  event  the  matured  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  may  be  known  and  declared,  we,  their  representatives,  in  Senate  and 
General  Assembly  convened,  do,  in  their  name  and  in  their  behalf,  make  unto  the 
Federal  Government  this  our  solemn  protest: 

Against  a  war  waged  with  the  insurgent  states  for  the  accomplishment  of  un¬ 
constitutional  or  partisan  purposes; 

2iTrue  American,  March  21,  1863.  Five  of  the  six  columns  of  the  front  page, 
usually  given  over  to  advertising,  were  devoted  to  Mr.  English’s  remarks. 

26March  17.  Cf.  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  p.  377. 

26C/.  Session  Laws,  1863,  pp.  510-513. 
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Against  a  war  which  has  for  its  object  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the  States,  with 
a  view  to  their  reduction  to  territorial  condition; 

Against  proclamations  from  any  source  by  which,  under  the  plea  of  “military 
necessity’’,  persons  in  States  and  Territories,  sustaining  the  Federal  Government, 
and  beyond  the  necessary  military  lines,  are  held  liable  to  the  rigor  and  severity 
of  military  law; 

Against  the  domination  of  the  Military  over  the  Civil  law  in  States,  Territories, 
or  districts  not  in  a  state  of  insurrection; 

Against  all  arrests  without  warrant;  against  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  states  and  territories  sustaining  the  federal  government,  “where 
the  public  safety  does  not  require  it”;  and  against  the  assumption  of  power  by 
any  person  to  suspend  such  writ,  except  under  the  express  authority  of  Congress; 
Against  the  creation  of  New  States  by  the  division  of  existing  ones,  or  in  any 
other  manner  not  clearly  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  against  the  right 
of  secession  as  practically  admitted  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  admitting 
as  a  new  state  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Virginia; 

Against  the  power  assumed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  President  made  January  1, 
1863,  by  which  all  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and  parts  of  States  are  forever  set 
free;  and  against  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  or  their  support  at  any  time,  under  any  pretense  whatever; 

Against  any  and  every  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  not  clearly  given  and  expressed  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  reasserting 
that  “the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people”. 

4.  A  nd  bo  it  Resolved,  That  the  unequalled  promptness  with  which  New  Jersey 
has  responded  to  every  call  made  by  the  President  and  Congress  for  men  and 
means  has  been  occasioned  by  no  lurking  animosity  to  the  South  or  the  rights  of 
her  people;  no  disposition  to  wrest  from  them  any  of  their  rights,  privileges,  or 
property,  but  simply  to  assist  in  maintaining,  as  she  has  ever  believed  and  still 
believes  it  to  be  her  duty  to  do,  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
while  abating  naught  in  her  devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  no  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war  has  this  state  been  other  than  willing  to  terminate,  peacefully 
and  honorably  to  all,  a  war  unnecessary  in  its  origin,  fraught  with  horror  and 
suffering  in  its  prosecution,  and  necessarily  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  all  in  its 
continuance. 

5.  And  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  believes 
that  the  appointment  of  commissioners  upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  commissioners,  similarly  appointed  by  the  insurgent  states,  to  convene 
in  some  suitable  place  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  plan  maj'  be  adopted,  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  National 
Government,  by  which  the  present  civil  war  may  be  brought  to  a  close,  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  integrity,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  Federal  Government,  but, 
as  indication  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  adhering  states,  would  in  any  event 
tend  to  strengthen  us  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations;  and  hoping,  as  we  sincerely 
do,  that  the  Southern  States  would  reciprocate  the  peaceful  indication  thus 
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evinced,  and  believing,  as  we  sincerely  do,  that  under  the  blessing  of  God  great 
benefits  would  arise  from  such  a  conference,  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  request 
cooperation  therein. 

It  was  further  ordered  to  whom  the  resolutions  should  be  sent,  and 
pledges  were  made  that  New  Jersey  would  cooperate  in  any  action 
taken. 

The  copperheads  had  carried  through  their  program,  had  obtained 
most  of  the  public  printing,  and  had  elected  two  United  States 
Senators27,  but,  before  the  end  of  the  session,  a  reaction  set  in.  There 
was  before  the  senate  a  bill  authorizing  a  state  loan  of  $1,000,000. 
This  was  a  supplement  to  an  act  of  May  10,  1861,  entitled  “An  Act 
Authorizing  a  Loan  for  the  Purposes  of  War”28,  etc.  The  minority, 
quick  to  see  their  opportunity,  in  the  debate  connected  with  the  loan 
bill  the  resolutions  just  passed,  and  the  statements  of  radicals  such  as 
Mr.  English.  The  attack  was  strong,  and  brought  results.  The 
administration  press  supported  the  charges.  Senator  Randolph,  in 
the  debate  on  the  loan  bill,  on  March  23,  met  the  attack  by  saying 

If  there  be  any  idea  that  any  portion  of  this  money  is  intended  to  do  aught  else 
than  assist  the  State  in  maintaining  the  power  of  the  General  Government  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  let  that  idea  be  dispelled.  The  present  worthy  incumbent  of 
the  gubernatorial  chair  means  not  only  to  sustain  the  General  Government,  but 
to  put  down  all  appeal  to  other  than  legal  means  for  real  or  imaginary  evils. 

On  March  24,  Senator  Randolph  followed  these  remarks  with  reso¬ 
lutions  of  like  purport : 

Whereas,  efforts  are  making  for  partisan  purposes  to  produce  the  impression 
that  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  intend  to  resist,  by  force, 
the  execution  of  certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  test¬ 
ing  their  validity  by  the  customary  legal  and  Constitutional  means;  and  Whereas 
such  efforts  are  calculated  to  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  produce  discord,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  community;  therefore 

1.  Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (the  House  of 
Assembly  concurring) ,  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  impression  sought 
to  be  created  that  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  intend  to 
offer  forcible  resistance  to  the  execution  of  those  laws,  and  that  all  efforts,  by 
whatever  means  attempted,  to  strengthen  a  political  party  by  assuming  that  their 
opponents  intend  to  inaugurate  civil  war,  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  State. 

2.  And  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  a  law- 
abiding  people,  and  ardently  devoted  to  a  Union  of  all  the  States,  and,  while  they 
may  condemn  and  protest  against  certain  laws  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust, 
yet,  until  repealed  or  declared  by  a  competent  tribunal  to  be  unconstitutional, 


27 Cf.  supra,  p.  81;  infra,  pp.  91-92. 
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they  will  regard  them  as  laws,  and  will  confidently  look  to  the  courts  and  the 
ballot  box  for  redress. 

These  resolutions29  were  passed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  12  to  8,  on 
March  24,  and  in  the  assembly,  next  day,  March  25,  by  a  vote  of  38 
to  16,  just  before  the  legislature  adjourned.  The  loan  bill  which  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  governor  was  also  passed,  and  approved  on 
March  24. 

Whereas  the  copperheads  had  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session 
dictated  the  program  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  at  the  very  end  they 
were  compelled  to  repudiate  their  radical  platform.  The  resolutions 
just  quoted  certainly  differ  in  tone  and  implication  from  those  passed 
on  March  1730.  Mr.  English  would  have  had  difficulty  in  reading  in 
their  phrases  his  own  program.  In  the  earlier  debates  he  and  his 
associates  had  spoken  rashly.  Governor  Parker  and  Senator  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  possessed  just  enough  strength  in  the  legislature  to  compel 
the  copperheads  to  eliminate  Senator  Holsman’s  plan  of  an  armistice. 
The  resolutions  offered  by  Senator  Randolph  on  February  4  were  a 
bid  for  a  compromise.  That  was  obtained  in  the  majority  resolutions 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  though  the  gain  was 
slight.  But,  as  already  suggested,  in  carrying  through  their  program 
the  copperheads  had  gone  too  far,  and  were  at  last  compelled  to  let 
Senator  Randolph  pull  them  out  of  their  difficulty.  They  could  not 
admit  that  their  resolutions,  their  pleas  for  economy  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  the  one  million  dollar  loan  bill 
were  significant  of  an  intention  to  resist  by  force  the  execution  of 
certain  acts  of  Congress31,  in  other  words,  to  inaugurate  civil  war. 
In  acknowledging  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Democrats  were  not  upholding  Mr.  English’s 
idea  that  the  resolutions  of  March  17  were  a  bold  and  explicit 
assertion  of  reserved  states’  rights32. 

The  selection  of  a  United  States  Senator,  in  succession  to  Colonel 
Wall,  for  the  full  term  commencing  March  4,  1863,  was  a  victory  for 
the  copperhead  wing  of  the  Democracy.  Colonel  Wall  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  reelection.  Another  candidate  was  William  Wright,  of 
Newark,  proprietor  of  the  Newark  Journal,  who  had  served  a  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  from  1853  to  1859.  Wright  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  caucus.  In  the  joint  meeting  called  for  the 

-9Cf.  State  Gazette,  March  25;  Senate  Journal,  1863,  pp.  395,  403;  Assembly 
Journal,  1863,  p.  473. 

30Cf.  supra,  pp.  89-90. 

nE.  g .  the  Conscription  Act. 
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election  of  a  United  States  senator,  on  February  26,  he  was  elected 
over  ex-Governor  Newell,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  25. 

The  election  of  the  two  United  States  senators  and  the  peace 
resolutions  represent  the  positive  acts  of  the  legislature  that  were  due 
to  copperhead  dictation.  Yet  the  threatened  influx  of  negroes  into 
New  Jersey  and  the  proposal  made  by  the  Republicans  to  permit  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote  were  questions  of  great  importance  in 
New  Jersey  politics.  The  negro  influx  worried  the  copperheads  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  proposed  to  prohibit  it.  The  Republicans 
felt  that  men  who  were  fighting  for  their  country  should  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  to  support  her  with  the  ballot.  In  both  cases 
the  proposed  legislation  failed  of  passage,  but  its  political  importance 
is  not,  therefore,  in  any  way  lessened. 

The  question  of  negro  immigration  into  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  protest  to  the  legislature  of  1862. 
During  the  session  eleven  petitions  against  the  immigration  of  the 
colored  race  into  the  state  were  introduced  before  both  houses.  No 
action,  however,  was  taken  upon  the  question.  After  President 
Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  overwhelmed  with  petitions  against  the  influx  of  the  colored 
race  into  New  Jersey.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly,  on 
February  4,  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  negroes  into  the  state  and 
to  define  their  civil  status.  The  Judiciary  Committee  made  majority 
and  minority  reports,  on  March  1 1 ;  and  after  considerable  debate 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  33  to  2033,  on  March  18.  Mr.  English, 
in  the  debate,  claimed  that  the  bill  was  needed  by  the  people  of  West 
Jersey  and  South  Jersey;  yet  an  analysis  of  the  vote  of  the  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  assembly  from  that  territory,  which  included  the 
first  and  second  Congressional  districts,  shows  that,  though  ten  of  the 
twenty-two  were  Democrats,  only  two  voted  for  the  bill.  The  bill 
provided  that  any  negro  or  mulatto  coming  into  the  state  and  remain¬ 
ing  ten  days  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  should  be  transported  to  Liberia  or  the  West  Indies,  and, 
further,  that  any  person  who  should  bring  into  the  state,  or  should 
harbor  and  conceal  in  the  state,  such  negro,  was  to  be  punished,  by 
fines  for  the  first  and  second  offences,  by  imprisonment  for  the  third. 
In  the  senate,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  assembly  bill  reached 
a  second  reading,  and  a  third  was  ordered,  but  adjournment  pre¬ 
vented  further  action.  The  whole  incident  stirred  widespread  dis- 


33State  Gazette,  March  19,  1863. 
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cussion,  since  it  was  clearly  a  move  to  nullify  in  part  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  by  excluding  from  the  state  freed  negroes.  The 
passage  of  such  a  law  would  have  brought  the  state  into  actual  op¬ 
position  to  the  national  administration,  a  situation  which,  after  all, 
only  the  more  intense  copperheads  desired.  The  latter,  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  were  engaged  in  toning  down  the  peace  resolutions,  so 
that  the  senate,  now  under  Randolph’s  guidance,  allowed  the  bill  to 
be  side-tracked  in  the  closing  rush  of  the  session.  It  thereby  stood 
as  a  protest  against  emancipation,  but  not  as  an  attempt  at  nullifica¬ 
tion.  Early  in  the  session  of  the  assembly  Mr.  English  had  intro¬ 
duced  joint  resolutions34,  protesting  against  the  emancipation  procla¬ 
mation,  and  declaring  it  null  and  void.  But  no  action  was  taken 
upon  them. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  of  1844,  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  any  one  in  the 
military  service  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States  outside  the  state 
itself.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field  to 
vote,  and  in  the  elections  of  1861  and  1862  they  did  not  vote.  In 
fact  there  was  at  that  time  no  serious  demand  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  them,  since  it  was  still  believed  that  the  war  was  soon  to 
end.  But  the  state  election  of  1862  in  New  Jersey  was  disastrous  for 
the  administration.  At  this  time,  as  in  later  years  during  the  war, 
the  Unionists  felt  that  the  copperheads  at  home  had  won  through 
the  absence  in  the  service  of  supporters  of  the  administration — a 
natural  feeling,  since  the  Democrats  won,  year  after  year,  by  such 
small  pluralities.  A  bill  to  make  it  possible  for  the  soldiers  to  vote 
was  therefore  introduced  by  the  Unionists  in  the  senate  early  in  the 
session  of  1863  and  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
majority  in  the  senate  argued  that  any  bill  that  might  be  passed 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  the 
bill  a  second  time,  with  amendments,  on  March  6.  The  bill,  as  it 
stood  then,  authorized  the  soldiers  to  vote  by  proxy.  It  reached  a 
third  reading,  was  amended  then  so  that  the  soldier  did  not  have  to 
name  the  man  he  was  voting  for,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  bill 
should  be  engrossed.  When,  on  March  19,  the  bill  was  taken  up 
again,  the  majority  expressed  such  grave  doubts  as  to  its  constitution¬ 
ality  that  it  was  amended  so  that  the  president  of  the  senate  was 

34Jan.  27.  See  the  State  Gazette,  Jan-  28.  English  also  offered  resolutions,  on 
Feb.  3,  against  the  proposed  purchase  and  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Missouri, 
which  were  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  agreed  to,  by  the  senate,  on  March  24, 
by  12  to  6.  Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  pp.  216-217. 
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requested  to  submit  the  bill  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  for 
an  opinion  as  to  its  constitutionality.  Attorney-general  Freling- 
huysen  decided  that,  with  slight  amendment,  it  would  be  consti¬ 
tutional.  Recommitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill  was 
reported  again,  on  March  24,  with  a  proposition,  which  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Republicans,  for  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  to  visit  each  regiment,  and  receive  the  proxies,  and  for 
sub-committees  in  the  election  districts  to  cast  the  same.  The  as¬ 
sembly  had  not  yet  discussed  the  bill,  and  the  legislature  was  about  to 
adjourn.  In  the  confusion  the  Democrats  side-tracked  it,  and  the 
senate  adjourned  without  further  debate  upon  it.  The  Unionists 
claimed  that  the  reason  for  Democratic  opposition  was  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  thousands  of  Democrats  in  the  army,  but  no  copper¬ 
heads.  It  was  not  alone  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill  that  prevented  its  passage.  It  is  clear  from  resolutions  passed 
by  several  of  the  regiments  in  the  field  that  the  program  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field35. 

Three  points  of  view  were  displayed  in  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1 863 .  The  members  of  the  Union-Republican  party  supported  the 
policies  and  the  acts  of  the  administration.  Though  the  Democrats 
were  united  in  the  view  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the  administration 
and  much  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  were  unconstitutional,  they 
held  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  means  of  opposing  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Those  who  were  led  by  Senator  Holsman  and  Mr.  English 
undoubtedly  favored  some  sort  of  resistance  to  the  enforcement 
within  New  Jersey  of  the  federal  legislation  which  they  deemed  un¬ 
constitutional.  They  were  favorably  disposed  toward  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy  or  toward  the  formation  of  another  union  which 
should  recognize  the  demands  of  the  slave-holders.  Governor  Parker 
and  Senator  Randolph  expressed  the  opinion  of  those  more  con¬ 
servative  Democrats  who,  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
had  no  intention  of  recognizing  secession,  or  of  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  they  were  not  ready  to 
support,  without  protest,  the  administration’s  assumption,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  of  powers  not  clearly  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Constitution.  Yet,  however  much  they  might  decry  the  administra¬ 
tion,  they  had  no  intention  of  opposing  the  administration  by  other 
than  political  and  constitutional  means.  This  latter  group,  through 
the  position  of  the  Unionists  in  the  legislature,  had  been  able  to 


3iCf.  infra  ,’{pp .  106-107. 
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restrain  generally  the  large  copperhead  group,  though  it  could  not 
prevent  the  copperheads  from  voicing  their  desires. 

In  the  legislation  and  in  the  resolutions  concerning  peace  the 
Democracy  was  creating  or  restating  its  political  platform  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war;  the  positions  thus  expressed  it  must  thereafter 
either  live  up  to  or  repudiate.  The  work  of  the  legislature  of  1863  is, 
therefore,  most  important  in  the  politics  of  the  Civil  War  period  in 
New  Jersey.  The  overwhelming  victory  in  1862  of  the  elements  in 
the  state  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  war  placed  the  political 
machinery  of  the  state  almost  wholly  in  their  hands.  In  no  other 
state  in  the  north  did  a  similar  situation  exist  during  the  war.  In 
New  Jersey,  then,  if  anywhere,  the  copperheads  of  the  country  had 
the  opportunity  to  voice  their  program.  The  Bergen  group  had 
intimate  relations  with  James  Brooks  and  Fernando  Wood,  of  New 
York38,  who,  in  the  east,  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  political 
element  represented  in  the  west  by  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  of 
Ohio.  It  is,  then,  as  the  work  of  the  elements  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  war  that  the  legislative  session  of  1863  gains  import¬ 
ance. 

According  to  the  State  Gazette,  March  5,  radical  copperhead  doc¬ 
trine,  similar  to  that  uttered  in  the  legislature,  was  the  substance  of 
addresses  made  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Trenton,  on  March  4,  to  celebrate 
the  adjournment  of  an  “infamous  Congress,  one  that  (by  passing  the 
Conscription  Act)  had  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people’’. 
C.  Chauncey  Burr,  Dr.  Charles  Skelton,  and  Senator  Holsman  spoke. 
Judge  David  Naar  voiced  the  opinion  that  “we  are  cutting  each 
other’s  throats  for  the  sake  of  a  few  worthless  negroes’’.  A  similar 
meeting  was  held  at  Sergeantsville,  Hunterdon  County,  on  March  3.. 

The  federal  Conscription  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  most  unpopular 
in  New  Jersey.  It  took  out  of  the  control  of  the  states  the  machinery 
for  raising  troops,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  federal  officers.  The 
method  which  had  been  in  use  since  1861,  that  of  state  quotas  filled 
by  volunteers,  was,  by  the  winter  of  1862,  no  longer  furnishing  the 
troops  needed  to  replace  the  heavy  losses  in  battle37.  The  country 
was  now  divided  into  enrollment  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  provost- 
marshal,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  drafting  men,  when 
necessary,  for  military  service.  Provision  was,  however,  made 
whereby  a  man  drafted  might  furnish  a  substitute  or  pay  three 
hundred  dollars  to  the  government  to  secure  exemption. 

C/.  supra,  pp.  78-80;  infra,  pp.  100-103.  37See  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  236. 
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The  draft  was  not  ordered  in  New  Jersey  at  the  time  it  was  ordered 
in  other  states.  Before  a  date  was  set  for  the  commencement  of  the 
draft,  Governor  Parker  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  War 
Department,  in  which  he  represented  that  the  draft  was  unpopular 
in  that  state  and  that  trouble  might  be  averted  by  allowing  New 
Jersey  to  furnish  her  quota  by  a  given  date  through  volunteering, 
before  a  draft  should  be  ordered.  The  War  Department  yielded  to 
his  request,  and  as  a  result  Governor  Parker  issued  a  proclamation, 
on  June  28,  1863,  calling  for  the  enlistment  of  five  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  and  one  of  cavalry  (6,000  men  in  all),  for  three  years,  through 
volunteering,  instead  of  by  a  draft38.  The  state  authorities  bent  every 
effort  to  the  task  of  securing  the  men  called  for ;  liberal  bounties  were 
everywhere  paid  to  stimulate  enlistment39.  These  facts  are  to  be 
taken  as  an  acknowledgement  by  the  War  Department  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  yield  the  method  in 
the  lone  copperhead  state  of  the  Union,  provided  that,  by  a  different 
process,  the  desired  result  could  be  obtained  there. 

Although  no  draft  was  set  for  July,  1863,  in  New  Jersey,  the  draft 
riots  of  that  month  in  New  York  City  were  not  without  echo  in  New 
Jersey,  for  in  Newark  there  were  demonstrations  on  July  1340,  the 
opening  day  of  the  New  York  riots.  The  home  of  Provost-Marshal 
Miller  was  assailed,  and  the  office  of  the  Newark  Mercury  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  stoned.  A  proclamation  by  Mayor  Moses  Bigelow  and 
speeches  by  prominent  citizens  of  the  city  cooled  the  excitement. 
On  July  14  demonstrations  were  made  in  many  places  throughout  the 

38For  the  proclamation,  see  the  State  Gazette ,  June  26, 1863.  Similar  arrange¬ 
ments  were  noted  in  a  proclamation  of  July  27,  1863,  by  Governor  Parker,  calling 
for  a  quota  of  8,783  men.  No  draft  was  to  be  called  in  New  Jersey  if  the  men 
•could  be  obtained  within  thirty  days,  and  then  only  for  the  deficit. 

s9Tbe  Unionists  in  New  Jersey  supported  the  Conscription  Act,  but  they  also 
approved  Governor  Parker’s  arrangement  whereby  the  draft  was  to  be  employed 
only  should  volunteering  fail  to  fill  the  quotas.  They  approved  the  payment  of 
liberal  local  bounties.  See  Stite  Gazette,  July  28,  1863. 

40O.  R.,  Ser.  iii,  vol.  iii,  pp.  489,496.  Here  will  be  found  a  report  to  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  of  the  attack  on  the  home  of  Provost-Marshal  Miller. — That  the 
administration  was  fearful  of  the  situation  in  New  Jersey  is  evident  from  the 
telegraphic  order  from  Provost-Marshal-General  James  B.  Frey,  dated  July  15, 
1863,  to  Lt.  Col.  R.  S.  Buchanan,  Acting  Ass.  Prov.-Mar.-Gen.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  which  he  advised  the  provost-marshals  in  New  Jersey  to  be  watchful,  bet  to 
perform  their  duties  in  as  quiet  and  inoffensive  a  manner  as  possible,  and  not  to 
do  anything  to  bring  on  a  disturbance.  They  were  even  to  yield  a  little,  if 
necessary.  “The  draft  will  not  be  ordered  in  New  Jersey  until  we  are  prepared 
to  enforce  it”.  When  the  New  York  riots  were  put  down,  troops  would  be 
available  for  New  Jersey. 
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state  against  the  draft,  but  they  proved  to  be  unimportant41.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Parker  called  on  all  the  people  to  preserve  the  peace.  There 
was  little  trouble,  since  adequate  preparations  were  quickly  made  to 
meet  such  a  situation.  In  Hudson  County,  where,  it  was  believed, 
anti-draft  sentiment  was  very  strong  because  of  the  large  foreign 
population,  preparations  were  made  to  handle  the  situation  when  a 
draft  was  expected  on  August  i42. 

During  July  and  August,  volunteering,  though  stimulated  by  city 
and  county43,  as  well  as  by  state  and  federal  bounties,  lagged,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  that  New  Jersey  would  not  escape  the  draft,  at  least 
for  the  deficit  in  its  quota.  The  Democratic  press,  however,  was  in  a 
position  where  it  had  to  support  enlistment  or  face  an  order  for  a 
federal  draft  in  the  state.  The  True  American  proposed  that  the 
legislature  be  called  in  special  session  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
emption  fee  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  all  who  were  not  themselves 
able  to  pay  for  exemption44.  This  met  with  favor  generally,  though 
no  action  resulted.  In  fact,  the  call  to  state  pride,  and  the  ever¬ 
present  prospect  of  a  draft  led  to  high  bounties  for  volunteers,  and 
the  filling  of  successive  quotas,  though  the  number  of  desertions  was 
high45.  Thus  the  draft  was  not  resorted  to  by  the  federal  authorities 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  arrest  of  the  Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  in  Ohio,  on  May  5, 
brought  from  the  copperheads  of  New  Jersey  further  condemnation 
of  the  policies  of  the  administration.  Mass  meetings,  particularly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  listened  to  fiery  addresses  delivered 
by  C.  Chauncey  Burr,  Daniel  Holsman,  Congressman  A.  J.  Rogers, 
Judge  David  Naar,  R.  S.  Tharin  (formerly  of  Byckville,  Coosa 
County,  Alabama),  A.  R.  Speer,  ex-Governor  Price,  and  others,  and 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  illegal  arrests,  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  all  abuses  of  the  power  intrusted  to  the  administration.  From 

41See  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  231.  The  Newark  Journal,  July  15,  and  the  State 
Gazette,  July  16,  note  the  demonstrations.  They  also  give  Governor  Parker’s 
proclamation  of  July  15:  “Acts  of  violence  do  not  restore  individual  rights,  or 
remedy  real  or  fancied  wrongs.  The  law  furnishes  a  remedy  for  every  grievance, 
and  to  the  law  every  good  citizen  will  appeal  for  redress. 

Mobs  often  originate  without  preconcert,  in  the  accidental  gathering  of  a 
crowd.  In  this  time  of  excitement  I  call  upon  all  citizens  of  this  State  to  avoid 
angry  discussion,  to  discourage  large  assemblages  of  the  people,  to  counsel 
moderation  and  to  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the  peace”. — Cf.  also  Session  Laws, 
1864,  p.  796. 

42 New  York  Herald,  July  21,  1863.  i3State  Gazette,  Aug.  19,  1863. 

44July  20,  1863;  State  Gazette,  Aug.  15,  1863. 

45See  State  Gazette,  Aug.  18,  1863;  New  York  Evening  Express,  Sep.  26,  1863; 
New  York  Tribune,  Sep.  8,  1863. 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  administration’s  supporters  in  New  Jersey, 
the  arrest  of  Vallandigham  was  most  unfortunate.  They  were  none 
too  enthusiastic  over  the  Conscription  Act,  Emancipation,  and  the 
arbitrary  arrests  in  1861  due  to  Secretaries  Seward  and  Cameron. 
The  arrest  of  Colonel  Wall  in  1861  had  contributed  greatly  to  the 
defeats  of  the  Union  party  in  New  Jersey  in  1861  and  186246.  Now, 
when  the  government  had  changed  its  policy,  and  when  the  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  following  the 
passage  of  the  peace  resolutions47  offered  the  Unionists  some  hope  in 
the  election  campaign  of  1863,  along  came  the  Vallandigham  affair 
and  the  consequent  revival  of  the  fatal  question  of  arbitrary  arrests. 

Vallandigham  meetings  offered  the  copperheads  the  opportunity 
to  denounce  the  administration  during  the  whole  summer48.  The 
meetings  finally  merged  with  the  campaign49.  At  a  gathering  at 
Morristown,  July  7,  at  which  Burr,  Rogers,  Holsman  and  Tharin 
spoke,  Btur  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  federal  government  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  make  war  upon  a  state  for  any  considera¬ 
tion  whatever  and  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  such  had  been 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party  from  its  foundation. 
His  remarks  were  loudly  applauded.  Governor  Parker  and  his 
supporters,  however,  maintained  an  aloofness  from  the  talk  of  the 
copperheads.  In  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Vallandigham  meeting  at  Newark,  on  May  30,  Governor 
Parker  declared  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  arbitrary 
arrests  and  military  courts  martial.  He  considered  this  a  fit  subject 
for  discussion,  but  he  maintained  that  the  question  of  the  content  of 
Vallandigham ’s  utterances  was  not  involved  in  such  a  discussion. 
Further,  he  was  careful  not  to  indicate  his  opinion  of  Vallandigham50. 

In  his  relations  with  the  federal  administration,  Governor  Parker 
took  a  dignified  and  sensible  attitude.  Against  the  policies  of  the 
administration  he  freely  made  protest,  arguing  always  for  a  strict 
construction  of  the  war  powers  of  the  government.  Yet  in  all  crises 
he  was  careful  and  discreet,  and  he  was  most  earnest  in  meeting 
demands  for  troops  and  supplies.  This  course  he  followed  through- 

46C/.  supra,  pp.  64-65,  66,  74.  47C/.  supra,  p.  91. 

48See  the  State  Gazette,  May  21,  for  a  meeting  at  Newark,  State  Gazette, 
June  3,  for  a  meeting  at  Newark,  on  May  30;  True  American,  June  10,  for  a 
meeting  at  Flemington,  on  June  9. 

49At  a  meeting  at  Montrose,  on  August  22,  Holsman  said  that  the  people  of  his 
district  had  been  opposed  to  the  war  from  its  commencement.  See  the  State 
Gazette,  Aug.  24,  1863. 

^True  American,  May  31,  1863. 
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out  his  term.  During  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  his  proclamation 
calling  for  volunteers  for  the  emergency  was  patriotic  and  able,  and 
drew  from  the  State  Gazette  well  deserved  praise61.  At  the  same  time 
(June  29),  however,  he  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  to  urge  that 
McClellan  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  of 
the  militia52.  He  believed  that,  were  the  appointment  made,  “the 
people  would  rise  en  masse”. 

The  political  campaign  of  1863  (aside  from  the  nature  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  issues)  was  decidedly  local  in  character.  There  was  the  annual 
contest  for  the  assembly,  in  which  the  factions  might  gauge  their 
strength,  and  senatorial  contests  in  the  counties  of  Camden,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Salem,  Union  and  Warren.  But  there  was 
no  general  contest,  no  state-wfide  campaign.  No  new  issues  were 
introduced.  The  Democrats  continued  their  attack  upon  the  policies 
of  the  administration,  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  draft.  The  Union 
party  pointed  with  pride  to  the  success  of  the  Union  amis,  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  but  final  victory  and 
peace  seemed  no  nearer,  as  the  armies  made  no  progress  during  the 
summer  and  the  fall.  It  was  upon  the  desire  for  peace  by  any  means 
that  the  Democrats  made  their  campaign  in  the  state.  About  that 
there  can  be  no  question,  at  least  so  far  as  the  copperheads  were 
concerned.  The  Newark  Journal 53,  after  the  election,  in  interpreting 
the  Democratic  victory,  declared  “Our  Platform  is  Peace”,  and 
carried  a  headline  running  “War  Repudiated”.  Yet  the  desire  of  the 
Newark  Journal  for  peace  must  be  contrasted  with  the  attitude  of 
Governor  Parker  as  expressed  in  a  proclamation54 of  October  22,  1863  : 
“Our  armies  should  be  largely  reinforced.  A  crushing  blow  at  the 

blState  Gazette,  June  20,  1863:  “Governor  Parker,  fortunately,  has  from  the  first 
identified  himself  with  the  war  for  the  Union,  and,  however  much  we  disagree 
with  some  of  his  sentiments,  we  should  be  wanting  in  truth  and  in  self-respect, 
did  we  fail  to  say  that,  in  our  belief,  his  proclamation,  calling  on  citizens  of  the 
State  to  march  against  the  rebels,  was  dictated  by  a  sincere,  and  patriotic  de¬ 
termination  to  resist  the  rebellion  to  the  utmost”. — Far  different  was  the  action 
of  a  meeting  in  Somerset  County  which  “Resolved,  that  in  case  of  invasion,  we 
have  no  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  the  ability  of  the  Administration  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  this  State  to  retain  its  militia  at  home  for  self-defence”.  See  the  State 
Gazette,  June  26. 

b2New  Jersey  Legislative  Documents,  1865,  p.  85.  Governor  Parker’s  official 
correspondence  is  printed  in  this  volume. 

65Nov.  4,  1863.  The  Newark  Journal,  in  that  issue,  said  in  part:  “Is  it  not  time 
for  New  Jersey  to  enter  a  solemn  and  dignified  protest  against  the  further  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  fratricidal  war?  If  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  just  elected  shall 
fulfill  the  fully  expressed  expectations  of  her  people,  she  may  hereafter  occupy 
the  proud  position  of  pacificator  in  our  national  troubles”. 

biTrue  American,  Oct.  23.  Cf.  supra,  p.  83,  n.  12. 
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armed  power  of  the  rebellion,  if  followed  by  wise,  just  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  counsels,  will  open  the  door  to  that  peace  which  we  so  much 
desire  and  which  has  thus  far  eluded  us”.  In  these  words  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  position  of  many  Democrats  of  the  state.  The  fact  is 
that  there  was  a  keen  factional  struggle  for  control  of  the  party  and 
the  state  between  the  regular  and  the  copperhead  wings  of  the 
Democratic  party66. 

During  the  campaign  the  result  was  never  in  doubt;  the  question 
was  merely  whether  the  Democratic  party,  especially  its  copperhead 
wing,  would  be  able  to  hold  its  majorities  in  the  next  legislature.  In 
the  senate  the  Democratic  party  made  slight  gains,  by  the  election  in 
Essex  County  of  Mr.  John  G.  Truesdell  to  succeed  James  M.  Quinby, 
Republican,  who  had  been  throughout  his  term  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  the  administration.  In  Newark,  the  Democrats  elected  Theodore 
Runyon  mayor  by  a  majority  of  less  than  1,000. 

Further,  the  Union  cause  lost  through  the  failure  of  the  Democrats 
in  Union  County  to  renominate  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  a  war  Democrat. 
In  the  assembly  the  Union  party  made  a  gain  of  four  members.  The 
opposition  to  the  administration,  however,  about  held  its  strength 
of  the  previous  legislature.  The  State  Gazette  claimed  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominations  for  the  legislature  in  general  had  shown  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  copperhead  wing  of  the  party.  But  the  latter 
could  not  alone  have  carried  the  Democratic  party  to  victory.  For 
that  success  the  party  owed  much  to  the  uncompromising  position 
upon  secession  maintained  by  Governor  Parker.  The  organization 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  strong  enough  to  hold  together  two 
groups  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  each  other.  Yet  the  copper¬ 
head  wing,  the  election  over,  claimed  that  the  result  was  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  its  position,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  attempt  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Governor  Parker’s  influence  in  the  party. 

The  occasion  for  the  launching  of  the  attack  on  Governor  Parker 
was  a  celebration,  at  Paramus,  Bergen  County,  on  November  24,  by 
the  copperheads,  of  what  they  termed  their  victory  in  the  state 
elections.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  guest  of  the  gathering,  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York. 
The  latter’s  advocacy  of  secession  doctrine  was  loudly  applauded  by 
the  audience,  and  endorsed  by  Senator  Holsman,  ex-Governor  Price, 
C.  Chauncey  Burr,  and  others.  Governor  Parker  was  denounced 


66  Cf.  infra,  pp.  100-103. 
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for  not  preventing  the  enlistment  in  the  state  of  men  for  the  Union 
armies. 

On  November  25  the  Newark  Journal  reported  that  one  of  the 
toasts  of  the  evening  was  “To  the  first  Governor  who  shall  have  the 
virtue  and  courage  to  keep  the  oath  of  office,  and  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  sovereignty  of  his  state,  and  the  rights 
of  its  citizens”.  Fernando  Wood  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “It  is  the 
duty  of  the  American  people  not  to  give  the  present  administration 
another  man  or  another  dollar”.  Daniel  Holsman  declared  that  “he 
had  never  voted  a  cent  for  the  war,  and  that  he  never,  by  the  help 
of  God,  would  do  so”.  The  Newark  Journal,  of  November  30,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  from  C.  Chauncey  Burr’s  speech:  “The  true 
policy  of  the  Democracy  is  to  stand  by  its  own  principles  of  state 
sovereignty  and  state  equality  ....  The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  ceased 
to  exist  .  .  .  .Every  Jersey  man  in  favor  of  this  war  is  a  foe  to  his 
state,  and  to  the  very  principles  of  the  government  on  which  the 
Union  of  the  states  was  founded”. 

On  November  20,  the  Newark  Journal  had  rejoiced  over  the 
NEW 
TER 

Copperhead  pyramid  gg  :“  .  .  .  the  isolated  distinction  of  New 

Y 

Jersey  is  certainly  an  enviable  one.  We  are  proud  of  our  Democratic 
pyramid,  small  as  it  is.  It  is  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  one  star 
of  promise  shining  in  the  midnight  of  political  darkness,  giving  hope 
and  comfort  to  a  discouraged  country”.  On  November  24,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  Jersey  City  Standard,  the  Newark  Journal  commented 
thus: 

.  .  .  while  we  admit  that  as  the  executive  of  the  state  he  is  confined  to  a  certain 
line  of  duties  which  are  measurably  foreshadowed  and  defined  by  the  action  of 
the  Legislature,  yet  we  cannot  reconcile  his  earnest  and  continued  efforts  to  push 
on  a  war  repugnant  to  his  own  sense  of  right  and  Democracy,  which  is  vir¬ 
tually  destroying  the  independent  existence  of  the  state  government  committed 
to  his  charge.  We  cannot  reconcile  this  action  with  his  position  as  governor  of  a 
clearly  defined  and  indisputably  Democratic  state  ....  For  one  we  cannot  see 
what  Governor  Parker  or  Governor  Seymour  have  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  or  in  support  of  the  sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  administration. 

The  attacks  made  upon  Governor  Parker  at  the  meeting  of  the 
copperheads,  on  November  24,  at  Paramus,  the  doctrines  there  set 
forth,  and  the  assumption  that  Democratic  success  in  the  recent  state 
elections  was  an  endorsement  of  the  copperhead  program,  and  was 
due  only  to  that  program,  caused  a  great  disturbance  within  Demo- 
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cratic  circles  in  the  state.  The  Newark  Journal  endorsed  the  copper¬ 
head  position66,  and  printed  the  speeches.  The  Jersey  City  Standard, 
seconded  by  the  Morristown  True  Democratic  Banner,  the  Sussex 
True  Democrat,  and  a  few  other  papers,  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the 
governor. 

In  the  ensuing  newspaper  controversy  very  sharp  criticisms 
charges,  and  counter-charges — were  exchanged.  The  Jersey  City 
Standard 67  raised  the  flag  of  the  Union  Democracy,  and  discussed  the 
history  and  purposes  of  the  Newark  Journal.  The  latter,  it  declared, 
had  been  “committed,  ab  initio,  to  the  doctrine  of  peaceable  secession 
and  its  inevitable  consequent  disunion”;  it  maintained,  further,  that 
the  Newark  Journal  admitted,  endorsed,  and  defended  the  principles 
charged  to  it.  The  Newark  Journal,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
the  Jersey  City  Standard  of  deserting  the  doctrine  of  states’  rights, 
and  of  giving  its  adhesion  to  the  anti-Democratic  heresy  of  “coercion 
of  independent  states”.  During  this  controversy,  which  continued 
from  the  election  until  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session,  the 
True  American  remained  quiet;  indeed,  it  scarcely  noticed  the 
controversy,  except  to  say  that  it  thought  no  real  difference 
existed  between  the  Newark  Journal  and  the  Jersey  City  Standard 58. 

Governor  Parker  had  been  nominated  against  the  wishes  of  the 
copperhead  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  He  had  been  a  Douglas 
elector  in  i860.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Olden  a 
brigadier-general  of  militia  in  1861,  and  had  served  in  that  capacity 
within  the  state.  Thenceforth  he  had  been  a  “regular”  Democrat. 
As  such  he  was  nominated  and  elected.  As  a  “regular”  Democrat 
he  was  administering  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  copperheads,  con¬ 
trolling  the  machinery  of  the  party  in  1863,  had  immediately  sought 
to  commit  Governor  Parker  to  their  program.  In  this  they  had  been 
unsuccessful69.  The  Bergen  meeting  and  the  Newark  Journal  de¬ 
nunciation  were  thus  another  attempt  by  the  copperheads  to  destroy 
the  governor’s  influence  and  to  compel  him  to  come  over  to  their 
position,  and  agree  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  The  Sussex  True 
Democrat  suggested  that  back  of  the  controversy  was  a  scheme  to  send 

66The  Newark  Journal,  November  19,  held  that  the  motto  of  every  peace  man 
must  be  “  ...  no  compromise  with  the  advocates  of  war.  No  trimming  of 
principles  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  for  office,  or  for  the  bloody  gains  of  civil 
strife”. 

67Nov.  27.  In  this  party  controversy  the  Newark  Journal  was  backed  only  by 
the  Bergen  Democrat. 

68It  was  at  this  time  that  C.  Chauncey  Burr  received  so  much  notoriety  in  the 
press.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  84-85. 

69C/.  supra,  pp.  83-84,  85-86,  91. 
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Colonel  Wall  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Senator  Ten 
Eyck,  and  that  its  promoters,  fearing  Governor  Parker  as  a  formidable 
rival,  were  seeking  to  discredit  him  in  the  Democratic  party60. 

The  Morristown  True  Democratic  Banner61  discussed  at  length  the 
Bergen  meeting  and  the  situation  existing  in  the  Democratic  party: 

We  say  it  was  a  meeting  of  Secessionists  because  the  doctrine  of  Secession  was 
put  forward  by  the  “star”  <Femando  Wood>  of  the  performance,  applauded  by 
the  audience,  and  fully  endorsed  by  other  speakers.  The  object  of  that  and 
similar  demonstrations  is  very  obvious ;  it  is  to  compel  Governor  Parker  and  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  act  as  allies  of  the  Southern  armed 
rebels  by  attacking  the  Federal  Government  in  the  rear  while  the  Southern  rebels 
are  attacking  it  in  front  ....  Probably  their  object  is.,  in  case  they  cannot 
■“coerce”  the  Governor  into  the  execution  of  their  wishes,  to  crush  him. 

His  administrative  policy  is  the  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  why  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  State  election  was  not  overwhelmed  as  it  was  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York. 

We  have  all  along  thought  and  frequently  said  that  the  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  with  Secession,  and  the  Southern  rebels  which  have  been  made  in  this 
State  in  the  last  nine  months,  were  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  clique,  of  which 
Fernando  Wood  is  the  head62.  The  late  proceedings  at  Bergen  are  an  additional 
proof. 

On  January  i,  1864,  the  Newark  Journal  published  a  statement  of 
its  principles,  as  follows: 

Heartily  opposing  the  present  civil  war  as  sectional  and  unjust  in  its  character 
and  tendencies,  and  favoring  an  immediate  and  honorable  peace  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  constitutional  liberty  and  preserving  the  blessing  of  free 
government,  all  of  the  facilities  and  influence  within  our  reach  shall  be  brought 
to  bear  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  Peace,  leaving  the  people  of  both 
sections  to  settle  their  differences  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  good  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  to  warn  the  foreign  despots  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  shall  be  respected 
on  the  American  continent. 

Commenting  upon  the  Democratic  situation  just  at  this  time,  the 
State  Gazette  held  that  the  self-appointed  leaders  (the  Newark  Journal 
and  the  Bergen  group!*  were  generally  copperheads  of  the  most 
venomous  description,  but  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Union  men,  did  not  sympathize 
with  them63. 

Governor  Parker,  in  his  annual  message64,  in  1864,  in  discussing 

60But  Senator  Ten  Eyck’s  term  was  not  to  expire  until  1865. 

61Dec.  10,  1863.  The  State  Gazette,  November  23,  1863,  in  a  discussion  of 
Democratic  opinion  as  evidenced  by  the  Democratic  press  of  New  Jersey,  said 
that  the  Newark  Journal  and  the  Morristown  True  Democratic  Banner  advocated 
the  opposing  Democratic  positions. 

62C/.  supra, p.  78.  MState  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1864. 

64For  the  message,  see  the  Newark  Journal,  Jan.  13,  1864. 
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national  affairs  and  the  political  situation,  commented  upon  the- 
position  held  by  his  copperhead  opponents: 

We  should  not  abandon  the  government  of  our  country,  engaged  in  war  with 
those  who  would  destroy  our  national  existence,  whether  temporarily  admin¬ 
istered  to  our  liking  or  not.  The  government  is  designed  to  be  perpetual,  while 
administrations  are  transient.  We  must  subdue  the  rebellion  and  save  the 
country  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  That  which  interferes  with  the  speedy  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  enemy, 
or  exists  among  ourselves,  must  be  overcome.  Every  obstacle  in  the  way, 
whether  it  be  the  rebel  armies,  or  the  fatal  policy  of  those  in  power,  should  be 
swept  from  existence  by  the  people;  in  the  one  case  by  the  use  of  the  military 
force,  and  in  the  other  by  the  untrammeled  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  .... 

Presently,  discussing  the  policy  advocated  by  some,  that  the  armies 
should  be  withdrawn  before  both  sections  should  become  entirely 
exhausted,  with  the  further  plea  that  reason  would  then  resume  its 
sway,  and  that  at  some  future  time  the  south  would  voluntarily 
return  to  the  Union,  he  said: 

.  .  .  The  policy  they  recommend,  however  sincerely  entertained,  would  certainly 
result  in  perpetual  disunion,  and  we  would  emerge  from  the  present  war,  only  to 
be  involved  in  other  conflicts  not  less  bloody,  which  would  inevitably  flow  from 
separation.  The  withdrawal  of  our  armies  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  the  Confederacy  would  at  once  be  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers  .... 
<They>  .  .  .  would  never  surrender  their  nationality.  .  .  .  The  right  of  secession 
once  acknowledged,  the  remaining  states  would  soon  be  divided  up  into  petty 
provinces,  and,  involved  in  endless  warfare,  would  finally  become  the  prey  of 
some  ambitious  conqueror.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  authorities  to  furnish  the 
men  necessary  to  destroy  the  armed  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  the  General  Government  to  accompany  the  exercise  of  the  power  entrusted 
to  it,  with  proper  terms  of  conciliation. 

Governor  Parker  thus  stated  his  own  position,  and  his  opinion  of 
the  copperheads  who  sought  at  least  to  embarrass  him  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  thereby  hamper  the  federal 
government.  He  made  clear  his  view  that,  although  they  might 
criticise  the  policy  of  the  administration,  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  give  it  all  the  support — in  men  and  money — that  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  and,  further,  that  the  only  method  of  changing  the  policy  of 
the  government  was  through  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  that  the  national  government  could  consent  to  no  peace  that 
did  not  include  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  in  every  state.  The 
copperheads  could  not  possibly  see  in  the  governor’s  message  any 
endorsement  of  their  program.  The  session  of  the  legislature  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  contest  between  wings  of  the  Democracy  in  the 
state. 
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The  legislature  assembled  on  January  12,  1864.  The  election  of 
Amos  Robbins,  of  Middlesex,  as  president  of  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  6,  and  the  organization  of  the  senate  were  considered  a  triumph 
for  the  peace  party;  the  choice  of  Joseph  N.  Taylor,  of  Passaic,  as 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  20,  was  accounted  a 
victory  for  Governor  Parker.  Mr.  English ,  appointed  by  the  speaker 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  notify  the  governor  of  the  organization 
of  the  assembly ,  refused  to  wait  upon  him  and  showed  a  violent  dislike 
for  him.  1  his  exhibition  by  the  leader  of  the  copperheads  in  the 
assembly  was  indicative  of  their  attitude  towards  the  governor  and 
of  the  relations  within  the  party65.  Later,  English’s  request  to  be 
excused  from  serving  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
was  granted66.  Holsman,  however,  was  a  member,  with  Randolph 
and  Buckley,  for  the  senate. 

The  session  of  1864  produced  no  action  comparable  with  those  of 
the  preceding  legislature.  Mr.  English  did,  indeed,  introduce  again 
in  the  assembly  a  bill  which  was  designed  to  protect  more  effectively 
the  freemen  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  It 
received  little  attention.  The  True  American 67  said  that  it  was  to 
prevent  bands  of  soldiers  from  displaying  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  polls.  A  similar  bill68  had  been  before  the  previous  legislature. 
It  was  a  copperhead  proposition,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  question  of  the  negro  came  up  during  the  session,  though  not, 
as  in  1863,  over  the  influx  of  negroes  into  the  state.  The  question 
now  was  whether  negroes  might  be  enlisted  as  soldiers.  A  bill69  was 
introduced  in  the  senate  which  would  have  imposed  a  fine  of  $500  and 
imprisonment  for  five  years  on  any  one  enlisting  negroes  in  New 
Jersey.  Another  bill70,  proposed  in  the  assembly,  aimed  to  prevent 
the  admixture  of  the  two  races  in  the  state.  The  former  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  but  no  action  was  taken.  Governor  Parker 
later  (July  22,  1864),  however,  assented  to  the  enlistment  of  negroes71 
in  the  south  to  fill  the  New  Jersey  quotas.  He  did  not  personally 
approve  the  scheme,  though  other  states  were  employing  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  during  this  session  the  State  Gazette  presented 

“The  State  Gazette,  Jan.  13,  1864,  said  that  this  incident  meant  war  to  the  knife, 
and  that  the  copperheads  and  the  peace  party  would  go  under,  and  ultimately 
Governor  Parker  would  control  both  houses.  The  Democratic  majority  on  the 
joint  ballot  was  twenty-seven. 

6*State  Gazette,  Jan.  20.  67Feb.  24. 

6SState  Gazette,  Feb.  19.  69Senate  Bill,  No.  166  (March  16,  1864). 

70March  9,  1864. 

nNewark  Journal,  July  22,  1864. 
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a  petition  from  the  colored  men  of  Tenton  asking  that  the  state 
constitution  be  amended  so  that  they  could  vote72. 

The  proposition  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  extended  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,  a  bill  authorizing  which  had  been  sidetracked  in 
the  preceding  legislature73,  came  up  again.  The  Unionists  started 
petitions  for  such  a  bill  in  circulation  about  the  state.  The  State 
Gazette  published  a  form  to  be  copied  and  signed.  On  February  17, 
Mr.  Maylin,  of  Cumberland,  introduced  in  the  assembly  a  bill  to 
enable  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state  who  were  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage.  On  February  24,  Mr.  Scovel  introduced  in  the  senate 
resolutions  extending  to  the  soldiers  the  thanks  of  the  state.  These 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  were  concurred  in  by  the  assembly  on 
the  same  day.  However,  the  plans  of  the  Unionists  to  secure  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  the  right  of  suffrage  were  soon  frustrated, 
when  Mr.  Taylor,  on  March  9,  introduced  in  the  assembly  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions74: 

Whereas,  under  the  present  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  a  law  cannot  be 
passed  authorizing  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  vote  at  places  outside  of  the  State, 
and  Whereas  no  change  of  the  Constitution76  can  lawfully  be  effected  under  two 
years,  and  Whereas  it  is  right  that  our  brave  soldiers  should  (so  far  as  it  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  military  service)  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  freely,  and 
under  the  protection  of  law,  the  right  of  suffrage,  therefore 

Resolved  (Senate  concurring),  That  the  proper  military  authorities  be  requested 
(as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  military  service  shall  allow)  to  permit  soldiers  who 
are  legal  voters  in  the  State,  without  respect  to  their  political  principles,  to  visit 
their  homes,  as  individual  citizens,  on  days  of  election,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  respective  townships  or 
wards  of  their  residence,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  free  from  those  military  restraints  which  must  necessarily  exist  in 
large  armies  in  active  service. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

These  resolutions  were  forced  through  the  assembly  that  day  by  a 
vote  of  35  to  15.  In  the  senate  they  came  up  on  March  15.  Here 
there  was  considerable  discussion,  particularly  over  the  preamble,  to 
which  the  Unionists  objected,  since  it  denied  the  constitutionality  of 
their  proposed  bill  to  permit  the  soldiers  to  vote.  It  was  finally 

~‘2State  Gazette,  March  24,  1863. 

73 C/.  supra,  pp.  93^94. 

74 The  New  York  legislature,  by  act  of  March  8,  1864,  permitted  the  soldiers  in 
the  field  to  vote. 

76New  Jersey  Constitution  of  1844,  article  ix. 
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agreed  that  the  preamble  and  the  resolutions  should  be  voted  on 
separately,  after  Senator  Randolph  had  urged  fair  play  to  the 
Unionist  senators.  The  preamble  was  then  concurred  in  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  8,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  by  20  to  1.  In  such  manner 
was  the  question  of  the  soldiers’  vote  disposed  of76.  It  did  not  come 
up  again  during  the  war,  but  among  the  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1875,  was  one  which  provided 

that  in  time  of  war  no  elector  in  the  actual  military  service  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  army  or  navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by 
reason  of  his  absence  from  such  election  district;  and  the  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  provide  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time  and  place  at  which,  such 
absent  voters  may  vote,  and  for  the  return  and  canvass  of  their  votes  in  the 
election  districts  in  which  they  respectively  reside. 

Resolutions  were,  however,  passed  by  both  houses  authorizing  a 
joint  committee  to  sit  during  the  year  to  consider  amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  the  state77. 

A  few  days  later78,  Governor  Parker  addressed  to  the  legislature  a 
special  message,  one  of  protest,  calling  attention  to  a  measure  then 
before  Congress  which,  he  felt,  would  affect  vitally  the  interests  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  This  was  a  bill  which  proposed  to  make  the 
Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  a  post  and  military  road.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  was  a  simple  measure,  one  which  should  not  have  called 
for  protest  by  the  governor  and  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Yet 
such  was  the  relationship  existing  between  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  and  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  Company  (generally  known  in  the  state  as  the 
Joint  Companies)  that  Governor  Parker  considered  that  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  bill  in  question  would  be  an  insult  to  New  Jersey, 
and  an  infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  In  this  stand 
the  people  of  the  state,  irrespective  of  party,  agreed  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  All  the  other  states  of  the  Union  were  with  one  accord  de¬ 
nouncing  New  Jersey’s  position  and  urging  Congress  to  pass  the  bill 
and  force  New  Jersey  to  test  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law.  To  them  it  seemed  that  New  Jersey,  through  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company’s  monopoly,  was,  for  her  own 
individual  advantage,  taxing  the  whole  nation.  For  a  clear  under¬ 
standing,  however,  of  the  political  importance  of  the  question,  as 

76 Cf.  infra,  p.  138. 

''''Senate  Journal,  1864,  p.  80;  Assembly  Journal,  1864,  p.  822. 

78March  24.  Cf.  Assembly  Journal,  1864,  pp.  392-393:  Senate  Journal,  1864, 
p.  480. 
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Governor  Parker  placed  it  before  the  legislature,  and  to  realize  how 
the  interests  of  New  Jersey  now  set  her  in  opposition  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  the  north,  we  must  look  briefly  into  the  history 
of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  and  its  political  influence  in  the 
state. 

When  the  plan  for  a  railroad  across  the  state  was  first  projected,  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  financial  risk  involved,  to  assign  to  the  projected  company 
certain  exclusive  privileges.  In  the  charter  finally  granted  to  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  it  was  therefore  guaranteed 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 

that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  at  any  time  during  the  said  railroad  charter  to  construct 
any  other  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  companies , 
which  shall  be  intended  or  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  mer¬ 
chandise  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  to  compete  in 
business  with  the  railroad  authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  supplement  is 
relative79. 

Thereby  a  monopoly  of  all  railroad  transportation  across  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  between  these  two  industrial  centers  was  legalized.  In 
time,  when  railroad  transportation  ceased  to  be  an  experiment, 
interests  other  than  the  Joint  Companies  attempted  to  enter  this 
lucrative  field,  but  were  stopped  by  this  monopoly,  granted  in  1832. 
In  return  for  the  monopoly  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  required  to  pay  as  a  transit  tax  ten  cents  for  each  passenger 
and  fifteen  cents  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried  between  the  two  cities. 
Stock  in  the  Joint  Companies  was  also  given  to  the  state80.  By  i860 

79Act  of  March  2,  1832. 

80By  acts  of  February  4, 1830,  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  and 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  were  chartered  for  thirty  years.  The  canal 
had  been  proposed  as  early  as  1804,  but  early  projects  for  its  construction  had  not 
materialized  because  of  conflicting  theories  on  state  and  national  internal  im¬ 
provements.  The  Canal  Company  failed  to  attract  capital,  in  spite  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  given  to  it.  It  was  to  pay  a  transit  duty  of  eight  cents  on  each  passenger  or 
ton  of  freight  transported  by  it  across  the  state.  By  the  Act  of  February3,  1831, 
the  Canal  Company’s  charter  was  extended,  and  was  now  to  endure  fifty  years. 
To  assure  the  construction  of  the  canal,  by  the  Act  of  February  15,  1831  the 
Canal  Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  The  combination  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Joint  Companies.  By 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1832,  in  consideration  of  the  continuation  of  the  monopolies 
over  transportation,  the  Joint  Companies  agreed  to  give  to  the  state  1,000  shares 
of  the  joint  stock  of  the  companies,  guaranteeing  an  annual  income  to  the  state 
of  $30,000,  should  dividends  on  stock  and  transit  duties  not  reach  that  figure. 
They  engaged  also  to  divide  annually  profits  above  a  surplus  fund  of  $  1 00,000.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  further  agreed  to  construct  a  branch 
from  its  main  line  to  connect  at  New  Brunswick  with  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company,  thereby  connecting  with  Jersey  City. 

For  further  information,  see  Gordon,  pp.  19  ff.,  and  a  letter  of  Commodore 
R.  F.  Stockton,  of  April  5,  1864,  printed  in  the  Newark  Journal,  April  13,  14,  1864, 
recounting  the  early  history  of  the  Joint  Companies. 
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the  annual  revenue  accruing  to  the  state  from  the  Joint  Companies 

about  $200,000 — was  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state  government81. 

A  transit  or  tonnage  tax  levied  by  a  state  was  not  unusual  in  the 
early  days  of  railroads.  But  the  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly  was 
unique  in  that  it  was  a  railroad  transportation  monopoly  maintained 
by  a  state  on  a  route  of  interstate  commerce.  Had  it  been  on  any 
but  the  main  route  between  the  national  capital  and  the  two  great 
industrial  centers,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  well  as  New 
England,  and  had  its  rates  not  been  so  high,  it  would  never  have  been 
subjected  to  such  universal  condemnation.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
through  the  benefits  derived  by  the  state  from  the  monopoly,  New 
Jersey  could  boast  that  her  citizens  enjoyed  the  lowest  taxation  in 
the  Union,  and  that  her  citizens  should  resent  any  move  which  would 
injure  the  prosperity  of  the  Joint  Companies. 

The  legislature  was  continually  the  scene  of  political  struggles  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  railroad  interests  in  the  state.  The  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  Company,  with  its  ally,  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company,  controlled  the  through  route  from 
Jersey  City,  via  Newark  and  Trenton,  to  Philadelphia,  and  also  most 
of  the  small  roads  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  The  effort  was 
always  making  for  the  chartering  of  short  local  lines  which  should 
ultimately  be  connected  into  one  system  paralleling  that  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company.  There  was  another  line 
crossing  the  state,  with  connection  with  the  west  and  the  south — the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey — running  from  Elizabeth,  via  Easton 
and  Harrisburg.  The  Joint  Companies,  already  in  high  favor  with  the 
Democratic  party,  obtained  from  the  Democratic  legislature  in  1854 
a  supplement  to  the  Act  of  1832,  whereby  the  monopoly  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  which  was  to  expire  in  1859,  was 
extended  to  1869,  and  in  return  the  monopoly  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  Company,  due  to  expire  in  1881,  was  also  made  to 
expire  in  1869.  This  arrangement  was  put  through  in  spite  of 
vigorous  opposition. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  war  broke  out.  As  a  result  of  the 
geographical  location  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  was  now  placed  in  a  threatening  position  with  respect 
to  the  federal  government.  Even  under  friendly  management  this 

81The  only  direct  state  tax  levied  in  New  Jersey  before  i860  was  in  connection 
with  the  school  tax. 
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railroad  might  well  be  unable  to  perform  the  service  which  inevitably 
would  be  required  of  it.  Troops  and  supplies  were,  of  course,  routed 
also  via  Harrisburg,  though  the  distance  to  be  traversed  and  the 
time  required  were  greater. 

The  Joint  Companies,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  responded  loyally 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  as  indeed  they  did  throughout  the 
war.  In  fact,  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Governor  Olden  large 
sums  of  money  upon  which  he  was  able  to  draw  temporarily  in  order 
to  secure  equipment  necessary  for  early  movement  of  the  first  state 
quota.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly  soon,  however,  came 
into  collision  with  the  War  Department  and  the  administration. 
In  1854  the  legislature82  had  granted  a  charter  to  the  Raritan  and 
Delaware  Bay  Railroad  Company,  which  authorized  the  building  of  a 
line  from  Keyport  to  Tom’s  River  and  May’s  Landing.  Part  of  the 
road  was  constructed,  but,  being  unprofitable,  was  sacrified  to  New 
York  interests,  which  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  run  cars  direct  from  Keyport  to  Camden. 
But,  before  construction  was  completed,  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  brought  action  for  a  preliminary  injunction.  This  was 
denied  by  the  court,  which  held,  however,  that  the  complainants,  by 
virtue  of  their  contract  with  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  were  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  court  of  equity  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
franchise;  but  that  the  incorporation  of  the  two  railroads — the 
Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  Company  and  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic  Railroad — was  not  in  violation  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
franchise.  The  court  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  a  legitimate 
purpose  for  which  those  roads  might  be  used — the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  points  and  places  within  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  along  the  line  of  the  prospective  roads,  and  between 
those  points  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  if  used, 
however,  for  service  between  the  latter  cities  there  would  be  cause 
for  action83. 

This  cause  the  Secretary  of  War  soon  furnished  by  authorizing  the 
transportation  by  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  route  of  soldiers, 
horses  and  freight.  This  was  continued  from  September  1,  1862,  to 
January  1,  1863.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  sought  an 

82This  was  the  legislature  that  had  granted  the  extension  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  charter;  cf.  supra,  p.  109. 

83For  the  opinion  of  the  court  see  the  Weekly  True  American,  Aug.  22,  1862. 
The  case  is  reported  also  in  14  New  Jersey  Equity,  445-449,  75  New  Jersey 
Equity,  13-22.  The  injunction  issued  in  1863  is  reported  in  16  New  Jersey 
Equity,  321-382. 
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injunction,  and  an  accounting  from  the  War  Department  to  it  for 
transportation  which,  it  maintained,  had  been  furnished  illegally  to 
the  War  Department  by  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  The  case  was  finally  argued  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
November  and  December,  1863.  The  court,  in  a  decision  rendered  on 
February  3,  186484,  granted  the  injunction  to  the  complainants  and 
referred  the  question  of  damages  to  a  master  in  chancery. 

Meantime,  the  whole  question  had  been  transferred  to  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  old  schemes  for  another  direct  postal  or  military  route 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  authorized  by  Congress  under 
its  power  to  establish  military  or  post  roads  for  the  use  of  the  nation 
at  large,  had  been  revived85.  A  complicated  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  Senate86,  declaring  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay 
Railroad  a  postal  route.  The  Postmaster-General  and  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  reported  that  by  general  statute  all 
railroads  were  already  post  roads.  The  Senate  then  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  bill.  A  new  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  on  March  9,  1864, 
which  proposed  to  legalize  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad, 
since  it  had  rendered  military  service  by  carrying  troops  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  necessity  required  it  as  a  military 
road.  The  bill  was  recommended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  Two  weeks  later,  Governor  Parkersent  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  New  Jersey  his  special  message,  referred  to  above87. 

The  decision  rendered  by  the  court,  on  February  3,  1864,  upholding 
the  monopoly,  was  strictly  legal  and  unassailable,  but  to  the  country 
at  large  the  attitude  of  the  state  seemed  selfish  and  unpatriotic  in 
the  extreme,  in  upholding  at  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation  a  mono¬ 
poly88  for  its  own  profit,  particularly  since  the  rates  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  were  high89  and  the  service  was  inadequate  to 
the  unusual  demands  made  upon  it.  It  was  felt  that  New  Jersey 
was  taxing  and  restricting  the  commerce  of  the  nation  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  its  own  government.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  general 

MState  Gazette,  Feb.  3,  4,  1864. 

MSee  the  Weekly  True  American,  December  13,  1861,  for  a  quotation  from  the 
Nezvark  Advertiser  containing  a  memorial  on  this  subject  from  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

86C/.  State  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1863.  87C/.  supra,  p.  107. 

88Fite,  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North  During  the  Civil  War, 
pp.  169-175,  discusses  the  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly  during  the  war. 

83The  following  railroad  tariffs,  in  effect  at  this  time,  may  be  compared  with 
each  other:  New  York  to  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  91  miles,  $1.80;  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  90  miles,  $3.00. 
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good,  which  obtains  to-day,  did  not  then  appeal  to  New  Jersey. 
The  proposed  bill  was  generally  supported  throughout  the  states, 
and  the  attitude  of  New  Jersey  was  condemned.  The  debate  in 
Congress  covered  the  whole  question. 

The  State  Gazette,  discussing  editorially  from  time  to  time  the 
measures  aimed  to  break  the  monopoly,  thus  stated  its  attitude90: 


By  the  act  of  1854,  the  monopoly  privileges  will  expire  in  1869.  While  they 
exist,  we  are  in  favor  of  compelling  the  Joint  Companies  to  fulfill,  to  the  letter, 
their  contract  with  the  State.  We  also  consider  it  only  just  that  the  State  should 
keep  its  agreement  with  the  Companies.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  violate  this 
agreement  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  we  will  not  be  found  backward 
in  defending  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  State.  Until  that  time  arrives, 
or  until  the  Companies  ask  for  an  extension  of  their  privileges,  we  do  not  deem 
It  necessary  to  agitate  the  question. 


The  State  Gazette  took  the  same  ground  against  the  proposed  bill  in  a 
long  editorial  published  on  March  3 ;  it  held  further  that  the  bill  in¬ 
volved  interference,  unwarrantable,  in  New  Jersey’s  jurisdiction  over 
internal  improvements. 

Governor  Parker’s  special  message91  on  the  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  discussed  two  main  points :  First,  would  the  proposed  action 
of  Congress,  if  consummated,  affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
state?  Second,  and  chiefly,  would  such  action  infringe  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state?  The  first  he  considered  of  less  importance 
than  the  principle  involved.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  state  to 
protect  and  defend  its  sovereignty  by  every  lawful  means,  and  to 
transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity  all  her  rights  as  they  were  received 
from  the  fathers.  He  continued  thus: 

In  the  exercise  of  her  rightful  powers  she  may  build,  maintain,  and  manage 
lines  of  public  travel  within  her  territory,  or  she  may  grant  to  others  the  right  to 
construct  such  works,  under  such  regulations  and  upon  such  conditions  as  she 
may  see  fit  to  impose.  When  the  States  entered  into  the  national  compact, 
they  yielded  to  the  General  Government  the  right  to  establish  post  roads  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails,  and  the  power  to  construct  military  roads  in  the  time 
of  war  for  the  transportation  of  troops;  but  even  these  roads  must  be  operated 
by  the  Government,  and  not  through  the  agency  or  for  the  benefit  of  private 
corporations.  A  law  of  Congress  proposing  to  exceed  the  powers  granted  by  the 
.States,  infringes  upon  their  reserved  rights  and  detracts  from  the  State  Legislatures 
a  portion  of  their  rightful  authority.  The  roads  which  Congress  proposes  to  invest 
with  such  extraordinary  powers  are  already  post  routes;  and  the  President  has 
been  authorized  by  law  to  use  any  railroad  in  the  country  for  military  purposes. 
Therefore  no  additional  legislation  is  needed  to  make  the  roads  post  or  military 


Tan°Jio  Febl8764To  Wefkly  Tlut  American  Aug.  22,  1862;  State  Gazette, 

•*  9 {rS’  7>  I0>  1863,  Jan.  8,  11,  Feb.  4,  March  2,  3,  4,  1864 
8IC/.  supra,  p.  107.  H 
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routes;  nor  has  any  been  asked  for  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  declares  the  real  object  of  its  originators,  which  is 
to  empower  the  companies,  therein  named, not  merely  to  carry  the  mail,  or  convey 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  but  to  transport  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  of  all 
descriptions,  and  passengers ,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding 
any  law  of  the  State  to  the  contrary.  ...  If  such  a  law  be  valid,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  is  a  powerless  body,  and  our  citizens  must  hereafter  beg  Congress  for 
the  privilege  of  constructing  works  of  public  improvement  on  our  own  soil. 
The  passage  of  such  an  act  (although  of  no  binding  force  because  unconstitutional) 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  take  the  creatures  of 
our  law,  now  under  the  ban  of  judicial  injunction  for  violation  of  our  statutes, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decision  of  our  courts,  attempt  to  make  them 
independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  power  that  created  them.  Such  action 
deserves,  and  should  receive,  the  strongest  legislative  remonstrance.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  by  those  who  would  inflict  this  wrong  and  indignity  upon 
our  State  that,  while  New  Jersey  will  comply  with  every  legal  obligation,  and 
will  respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  all,  she  will  not  permit  any  infringement 
of  her  rights  without  resorting  to  every  lawful  means  to  prevent  it92. 

On  the  same  day93  resolutions  of  protest  addressed  to  Congress  were 
introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  senate94.  These  were  passed  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  2,  and  were  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  assembly. 
The  resolutions  condemned  any  special  legislation  by  Congress  aimed 
at  New  Jersey  alone  as  a  “wanton  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  State”. 

The  result  of  the  whole  agitation  was,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  at 
least,  a  victory  for  the  state.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad’s 
charter  was  upheld;  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  enjoined  from  carrying  through  business  and  was  compelled 
to  settle  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  for  what  through 
business  it  had  transacted.  Finally,  after  the  war,  Congress  passed  a 
general  law95,  applying  to  all  states,  which  asserted  that  it  was  lawful 
for  any  continuous  railroad  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  from  state 
to  state  and  to  charge  for  the  same. 

The  problem  presented  during  the  war  by  this  monopoly  of  railroad 
transportation  across  the  state  of  New  Jersey  shows  clearly  another 
phase,  perhaps  the  basic  conception,  of  states’  rights  doctrine  as  held 
in  that  state.  The  monopoly  question  in  itself  possessed  a  most 
interesting  history.  Eventually  the  injunction  was  carried  by  both 
parties,  on  appeal,  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey, 

92Cf.  Newark  Journal,  March  25,  1864;  State  Gazette,  March  26,  1864;  Senate 
Journal,  1864,  pp.  610-613. 

93March  24,  1864. 

94For  the  text,  cf.  Senate  Journal,  1864,  p.  621. 

96United  State  Statutes  at  Large,  39th  Congress,  1st  session,  chap,  cxxiv  (Act  of 
June  15,  1866). 
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and  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  sustained96.  The  facts 
were  all  presented  here.  In  the  debates  in  Congress  upon  the  Act  of 
June  15,  1866,  all  the  facts,  the  law,  and  the  precedents  were  thorough¬ 
ly  reviewed.  This  act  authorized  only  lines  already  in  existence  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce,  and  was  not  a  general  authorization 
for  new  roads  to  start  construction  without  a  charter  from  a  state. 
The  debate  in  Congress  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  act  was  designed 
to  meet  the  situation  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  shift  to  a  general 
from  a  specific  statute  was  made  to  obtain  support  for  the  measure, 
which  had  been  under  discussion  since  1863.  Other  bills  seeking  the 
incorporation  by  Congress  of  another  railroad  route  from  Washington 
to  New  York  languished  in  Congress  until  1869,  when  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  monopoly  came  to  an  end  through  the  expiration  of  its 
charter. 

In  one  sense,  this  whole  affair  was  merely  a  chapter  in  the  growth 
of  federal  control  of  interstate  commerce.  It  was,  however,  more 
than  that,  since  it  appeared  to  many  that  New  Jersey  was  furnishing  aid 
to  the  south  and  giving  further  evidence  of  disloyalty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  disloyalty  similar  to  that  which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
preceding  legislature.  The  bill  proposed  in  Congress,  however,  met 
with  universal  condemnation  within  the  state.  We  have  seen  that 
even  the  State  Gazette,  the  administration  organ  in  the  state,  supported 
the  monopoly,  and  regarded  the  measures  proposed  in  Congress  as 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  affair  were  unfortunate  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  that  it  appeared  to  be  another  interference  with  state  and 
individual  rights.  Even  among  the  Unionists  the  bill  proposed  in 
Congress  was  unpopular,  and  was  vigorously  denounced  by  their 
party  press.  It  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the  approaching 
presidential  contest  in  the  state.  Further,  the  political  influence  of 
the  monopoly  was  not  inconsiderable  in  New  Jersey97.  We  have  seen 
that  the  supplement  to  the  charter  of  the  Joint  Companies  was 
secured  through  the  Democratic  party98.  This  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  Joint  Companies  and  the  Democratic  party  still  continued. 
Many  of  the  railroad  officials  stood  high  in  the  party’s  councils.  In 
January,  1863,  General  William  Cook,  chief  engineer  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  had  been  a  candidate  for  United 

96i8  New  Jersey  Eqi:ity  546-575.  See  also  Prentice,  pp.  208-209. 

97The  State  Gazette,  January  19,  1863,  predicted  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
Congress  would  make  new  and  powerful  enemies  for  the  administration. 

«C/.  supra,  p.  109. 
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States  senator,  in  the  Democratic  caucus".  Throughout  the 
war  the  influence  of  the  Joint  Companies  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party,  while  distinctly  loyal,  was  not  thrown  in  support 
of  the  administration  after  the  ebbing  of  the  first  enthusiasm  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
railroad  did  not  openly  give  its  support  to  the  Democracy.  The 
railroad  lobby  used  that  party  primarily,  but  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  whatever  other  influence  it  could  exert  to  favor  for  public  office 
Americans,  Whigs,  Republicans,  or  Unionists  who  might  be  favorable 
to  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  schemes. 

This  whole  incident  served  to  keep  alive  the  hostility  existent  in 
the  state  towards  the  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  above,  the  railroad  interest  in  politics 
(which  is  admitted  to  have  been  influential  in  this  era)  could  have 
been  friendly  to  the  administration.  The  attempted  infringement  of 
the  state’s  rights  was,  of  course,  kept  prominent  during  the  campaign. 
The  outlook  in  May  for  the  Unionists  in  the  presidental  campaign 
was,  therefore,  not  promising,  though  locally  they  had  bettered  their 
position  by  supporting  as  warmly  as  the  Democrats  did  the  resolutions 
of  protest  addressed  to  Congress100. 

The  presidential  campaign  in  New  Jersey  was  ushered  in  by  the 
Union  state  convention  to  select  delegates  to  the  Union  national 
convention,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Baltimore  on  June  7.  The 
Union  state  convention,  which  met  on  May  12,  at  Trenton,  was  har¬ 
monious.  The  resolutions  adopted  endorsed  the  administration,  and 
denounced  the  last  legislature  for  not  providing  a  way  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  to  vote.  The  delegation  to  the  national  convention  was 
pledged  to  the  support  of  Lincoln.  In  the  selection  of  delegates  the 
character  of  the  party  as  a  Union  party  was  emphasized,  by  the  choice 
of  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  of  Union,  and  James  M.  Scovel,  of  Camden, 
as  two  of  the  senatorial  delegates,  or  delegates  at  large,  both  of  whom, 
when  they  entered  the  legislature,  had  been  Democrats.  Ex- 
Governor  Newell  and  Marcus  L.  Ward  were  the  other  senatorial 
delegates101. 

The  Democratic  state  convention  met  a  week  later,  May  18,  and 
chose  as  senatorial  delegates  A.  Browning,  John  B.  Stockton,  Theo¬ 
dore  Runyon,  and  Daniel  Holsman.  The  resolutions  adopted  de- 

99  C/.  supra,  p.  81. 

100 Cf.  SUprO,  p.  I  I3. 

101  Cf.  the  newspapers  of  iVlay  I3>  1864,  the  Newark  Journal,  Newark  Advertiser , 
State  Gazette ,  and  True  American,  for  accounts  of  the  convention. 
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dared  the  firm  attachment  of  the  Democracy  to  the  Constitution; 
that  constitutional  law  was  the  only  true  basis  of  executive  action  in 
war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace ;  that  the  necessary  step  to  restore 
prosperity  to  the  American  Republic  was  to  overthrow  the  adminis¬ 
tration  through  the  ballot  box.  The  formulation  of  the  platform  it 
left  to  the  national  convention  of  the  party.  The  delegation  was  not 
instructed  as  to  the  candidate,  but  the  name  of  General  McClellan102 
was  greeted  with  cheers.  The  latter  was  now  residing  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  and  so  was  almost  certain  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  state. 

The  Union  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  June  7.  In 
spite  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  Lincoln  which  had  obtained  among 
the  leaders  previous  to  the  convention,  he  was  nominated,  amid  great 
enthusiasm,  on  the  first  ballot103.  Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
President  Lincoln  and  were  desirous  of  maintaining  the  single  term 
tradition  had  met  on  May  3 1,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  had  nominated 
John  C.  Fremont  and  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York.  The  prospect 
was  at  this  time  for  a  divided  Union  party. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  had  been  called  to  meet  after 
the  Baltimore  convention,  on  July  4.  The  purpose  of  the  delay  had 
been  to  gain  a  better  opportunity  to  size  up  the  situation.  It  was 
admitted  that  much  would  depend  on  the  military  situation  as  the 
canvass  progressed.  Early  in  May  a  suggestion  for  the  further  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  convention  gained  support,  and  the  date  was  changed 
to  August  29. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on 
August  29.  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  were  the  recognized  leaders  respectively  of 
the  conservative  and  the  copperhead  wings  of  the  party.  The  former 
was  committed  to  the  nomination  of  McClellan.  Before  the  con¬ 
vention  assembled  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  McClellan  would  be 
nominated,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  peace  Democracy.  The 
latter  considered  the  issue  now  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  war  or 
immediate  peace104.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  in  an  open  letter105  to  the 

102After  being  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General 
McClellan  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  await  orders 
He  remained  in  the  army  till  late  in  1864. 

103For  a  discussion  of  this  and  the  Cleveland  convention,  and  of  the  campaign 
made  by  the  Union  party,  see  infra,  pp.  138-141. 

104See  the  speech  of  ex-Govemor  Price,  quoted  in  the  Newark  Journal  Aug  18 
1864.  ’ 

106Dated  August  13,  1864;  it  was  quoted  in  the  Newark  Journal,  Aug.  22. 
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New  York  Peace  Convention,  meeting  at  Syracuse,  wrote  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  Democracy  was  in  favor  of  closing,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  in  any  honorable  way,  “this  useless  and  wicked 
war”,  and  stated  that  he  was  personally  opposed  to  the  nomination  of 
McClellan;  he  wanted  a  Democratic  statesman  of  long  standing,  not 
a  mere  personal  nomination.  With  the  more  conservative  element  of 
the  party,  that  is,  with  those  who  would  not  consider  the  possibility 
of  secession,  the  candidacy  of  McClellan  was  most  popular.  In  the 
previous  December  the  Jersey  City  Standard  and  the  Paterson  Register 
had  advocated  his  nomination. 

Hon.  John  P.  Stockton  nominated  McClellan  as  the  candidate  of 
New  Jersey,  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.  The  New 
Jersey  delegation  voted  unanimously  for  him,  though  some  of  the 
delegates  had  other  preferences106.  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  The  nominations  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Democrats.  It  was  considered  a  strong  and 
popular  ticket. 

The  vital  plank  of  the  platform  which  the  convention  adopted  was 
more  satisfactory  to  the  peace  Democracy  than  was  the  candidate. 
This  was  adopted  through  the  efforts  of  Vallandigham,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  does  explicitly  declare,  .  .  .  that  after  four  years 
of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war  .  .  .,  justice,  humanity, 
liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States  or 
other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace 
may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States107. 

Whatever  support  the  candidate  might  have  taken  from  Lincoln 
was  discounted  by  Vallandigham’s  resolution,  which  the  Unionists 
soon  reduced  to,  Resolved,  That  the  war  is  a  failure108. 

106C/.  letter  of  E.  N.  Fuller,  August  28,  from  Chicago,  to  the  Newark  Journalt 
printed  in  the  issue  of  Sep.  1,  1864. 

107See  Rhodes,  vol.iv,p.  523;  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1864,  p.  793.  Reference  to 
Senator  Holsman’s  resolutions,  proposed  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  January 
13,  1863  (c/.  supra,  p.  80),  shows  that  the  platform  of  the  copperheads  in 
New  Jersey  in  1863  differed  little  from  that  finally  incorporated  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  platform  of  1864,  by  Vallandigham. 

108C.  Chauncey  Burr  voiced  his  sentiments  in  Chicago  while  the  Convention 
was  in  session:  “We  had  no  right  to  burn  their  wheatfields,  steal  their  pianos, 
spoons,  or  jewelry.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  stolen  a  good  many  thousand  negroes;  but 
for  every  negro  he  had  thus  stolen  he  had  stolen  10,000  spoons.  It  had  been 
said  that,  if  the  South  would  lay  down  their  arms,  they  would  be  received  into 
the  Union.  The  South  could  not  honorably  lay  down  her  arms,  for  she  was 
fighting  for  her  honor.  Two  millions  of  men  had  been  sent  down  to  the  slaughter- 
pens  of  the  South,  and  the  army  of  Lincoln  could  not  again  be  filled,  neither  by 
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The  democratic  campaign  in  New  Jersey  during  the  summer  was 
devoted  to  proving  the  necessity  of  defeating  the  administration, 
and  to  personal  abuse  of  the  President109,  now  a  candidate  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  The  newspapers  that  had  supported  Governor  Parker  during 
the  winter  advocated  the  nomination  of  General  McClellan  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Government,  and  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war  until  the  south  should  be  willing  to  return  to  the  Union 
through  negotiation,  or  as  the  result  of  utter  defeat.  The  organs  of 
the  peace  Democracy,  however,  advocated  peace  as  soon  as  possible110, 
and  by  any  means.  This  with  them  took  the  additional  form  of 
denouncing  the  draft,  and  thereby  discouraging  enlistments.  The 
Newark  Journal  became  so  outspoken  in  its  criticism  that  the  federal 
authorities  took  steps  to  control  its  utterances.  In  this  action,  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  became  involved. 
Previously,  the  press  of  the  state  had  been  much  worked  up  over  the 
seizure  by  the  administration  of  the  offices  of  the  New  York  World 
andth eNewYork  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  arrest  of  their  editors111, 
on  May  18.  This  action  had  been  vigorously  and  justly  condemned 
by  the  press  of  both  parties. 

On  July  19,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  500,000  men,  to 
be  raised  by  a  draft.  The  men  were  needed  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by 
Grant’s  Wilderness  campaign,  and  Sherman’s  campaign  against 
Atlanta.  The  draft  had  been  expected.  The  Newark  Journal  had 
for  some  days  commented  on  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle.  On 
July  19,  it  published  editorially  the  following,  in  the  same  issue  with 
the  President’s  proclamation  for  troops: 

Five  Hundred  Thousand  More 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  called  for  another  half  a  million  men. 
Those  who  desire  to  be  butchered  will  please  step  forward  at  once.  All  others 
will  stay  at  home  and  defy  Old  Abe  and  his  minions  to  drag  them  from  their 
families.  We  hope  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  will  at  once  put  their  feet  down 
and  insist  that  not  a  man  shall  be  forced  out  of  the  State  to  engage  in  the  abolition 
butchery  and  swear  to  die  at  their  own  doors  rather  than  march  one  step  to  fulfill 

enlistment  nor  by  conscription.  If  he  ever  uttered  a  prayer,  it  was  that  no  one 
of  the.  States  of  the  Union  should  be  conquered  and  subjugated”.  Greeley, 
American  Conflict,  vol.  iv,  p.  667. 

109The  Newark  Journal  (June  I,  1864)  continually  referred  to  the  President  as 
the  ‘‘smutty  joker”. 

110‘‘.  .  .  we  say  that,  unless  the  war  shall  speedily  cease,  not  the  South  will 
be  conquered,  but  the  north”. 

“That  the  South  will  in  the  end  win  her  independence  is  admitted  by  every 
reasoning  man  whose  judgment  has  not  been  smitten  blind  by  the  paralyzing 
stroke  of  prejudice”.  Newark  Journal,  June  1,  1864. 

luSee  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  pp.  467-468. 
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the  dictates  of  that  mad  revolutionary  fanaticism,  which  has  destroyed  the  best 
government  the  world  ever  saw,  and  would  now  butcher  its  remaining  inhabitants 
to  carry  out  a  mere  fanatical  sentiment.  This  has  gone  far  enough  and  must  be 
stopped. 

Let  the  people  rise  as  one  man  and  demand  that  this  wholesale  murder  shall 
cease. 

On  the  next  day  (July  20)  it  spoke  of  a  grand  anti-draft  organization 
which  was  to  be  formed  at  an  early  date,  and  hoped  that  a  great 
protest  would  go  from  Newark,  enough  to  cause  the  administration 
to  pause  and  reflect.  The  editorial  of  July  19  was  copied  by  the 
press  generally.  The  Somerset  Messenger  and  the  Bergen  Democrat , 
by  their  general  tone,  seemed  to  approve  it. 

The  Newark  Journal ,  in  its  editorial  of  July  19,  had  been  merely  a 
little  more  definite  than  usual  in  its  remarks  upon  the  war.  The 
Federal  officials  now  took  action.  On  July  21,  E.  N.  Fuller,  the 
editor  of  the  Newark  Journal,  was  arrested,  charged  with  intent  of 
counseling  persons  to  resist  the  draft,  and  of  inciting  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  U nited  States .  T wo  warrants  were  issued 
by  Staats  S.  Morris,  United  States  Commissioner,  and  signed  by 
United  States  District  Attorney  A.  Q.  Keasbey.  Two  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  preferred  the  complaint112,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  commanding  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  east,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City.  The 
complaint  against  Fuller  was  that  he  had  violated  section  25  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1863  (the  Conscription  Act),  by  counseling  persons 
to  resist  the  draft  of  men  enrolled  under  the  act,  and  that,  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  17,  1862  (the  Confiscation  Act),  he  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  inciting  insurrection  against  the  United  States. 
The  editorials  of  July  19  and  20  were  cited  as  the  evidence.  He  was 
released  under  $7,000  bail,  to  appear  before  the  next  term  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  which  was  to  meet  in  September. 
On  August  10,  Orson  C.  Cone,  editor  of  the  Somerset  Messenger,  was 
arrested,  at  the  request  of  General  Dix,  charged  with  violating  sections 
12  and  25  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863.  He  was  held  in  $500  bail113. 
Eben  Winton,  editor  of  the  Bergen  Democrat,  arrested  on  similar 
charges,  was  held  in  $2,000  bail.  John  P.  Stockton  and  Theodore 
Runyon  acted  as  counsel  for  the  accused.  The  grand  jury  of  the 

112For  the  complaint,  see  the  Newark  Journal  and  the  Newark  Advertiser,  July  23, 

1864. 

U3Cone  and  Winton  had  reprinted  in  their  papers  the  Newark  Journal  editorials, 
and  had  appeared  to  endorse  them.  Winton  had  succeeded  C.  Chauncey  Burr 
as  editor,  in  1862. 
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United  States  District  Court  for  New  Jersey  brought  in  an  indict¬ 
ment114  against  Fuller,  but  failed  to  indict  Cone  or  Winton.  The  grand 
jury  was  charged  by  Judge  Richard  S.  Field.  The  case  came  before 
the  court  in  October,  but,  by  agreement,  was  postponed  until  the 
January  term  of  the  court.  The  case  was,  of  course,  important,  but  the 
peculiar  interest  in  it  was  due  to  the  method  now  taken  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  control  or  suppress  opposition  to  itself  and  the  war. 
This  must  be  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  results  attending  the 
earlier  policy  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment,  particularly  in 
New  Jersey,  in  the  case  of  Colonel  James  W.  Wall115,  and  in  Ohio,  in 
the  case  of  Vallandigham.  Both  cases  had  reacted  to  the  political 
disadvantage  of  the  administration.  Colonel  Wall  had  been  arrested 
by  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Cameron,  for  a  cause  never  assigned, 
Vallandigham  by  the  military  on  order  from  the  commander  of  the 
department  of  Ohio.  At  this  time,  however,  a  regular  civil  action, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  was  brought  against  the  accused  by  a  United 
States  District  Attorney,  at  the  request  of  the  commander  of  the 
military  department.  The  method  could  not  be  attacked  as  the 
method  adopted  in  the  earlier  cases  was  assailed.  This  change  of 
procedure  was  due  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  position  which 
public  opinion  in  New  Jersey  had  taken  upon  arbitrary  arrests  in 
1862,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  which 
was  now  followed116.  The  Democracy  might  well  congratulate  itself. 
Even  the  Union  press  heartily  approved  the  action,  and  the  method 
taken117. 

The  case  against  Fuller,  then,  was  one  of  alleged  sedition,  through 
discouragement  of  enlistments  and  inciting  insurrection.  The  de¬ 
fense  offered  by  Fuller,  and  the  press  of  the  peace  Democracy,  was 
that  the  action  of  District  Attorney  Keasbey  and  General  Dix  was 
an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Newark  Journal 
kept  up  its  opposition  to  the  war,  in  the  same  general  tone118,  claiming 
that  the  war  was  a  failure. 

U4Sep.  20,  1864.  The  penalty  under  section  25  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863, 
might  be  ten  years  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  both;  under  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  a  fine  of  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  two  years, 
might  be  imposed. 

116 Cf.  supra,  pp.  63-65,  97-98. 

n6It  had  not  been  followed  in  the  Vallandigham  case;  cf.  Rhodes,  vol  iv 
pp.  247-252. 

U7See  New  York  Tribune,  July  23,  1864. 

usCf.  Newark  Journal,  Aug.  2,  1864;  “  ...  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  failure 
of  this  army  to  accomplish  its  purpose  is  the  failure  of  the  war?”  “It  is  a  great 
truth,  that  Abe  Lincoln’s  administration  can  never  conquer  the  South” .  It  went 
on  to  ask  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  whether  they  should  yet  furnish  money  and 
men  to  continue  the  war. 
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Coming  as  it  did  in  late  July  and  August,  1864,  before  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention,  the  arrest  of  Fuller,  Cone  and  Winton 
served  as  Democratic  material  for  the  campaign.  The  earlier  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  administration  was  recalled,  and  the  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  dwelt  on  at  length,  but  there  was  now 
no  arbitrary  arrest  in  New  Jersey  to  criticize.  The  Union  newspapers 
intimated  that  Fuller  was  disappointed,  in  that  summary  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  Fort  Lafayette  had  been  denied  him.  Before  his 
arrest  and  afterwards,  he  said,  editorially,  “If  this  be  treason,  let  it 
be  treason”.  He  seemed  to  court  interference.  But  the  issue  of 
arbitrary  arrest  had  been  removed.  In  the  presidential  campaign 
the  case  probably  had  little  effect,  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
handled,  though  it  did  furnish  a  theme  for  meetings  of  the  peace 
Democracy119.  By  the  time  the  case  came  before  the  court  for  trial, 
the  military  and  political  situation  had  so  changed  that  the  decision 
attracted  comparatively  little  attention. 

When  the  case  came  up  before  Judge  Field,  on  February  15,  1865, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  by  agreement  of  counsel  the 
defendant  addressed  the  court  as  follows120: 

May  it  please  the  Court — in  withdrawing  the  plea  which  I  have  heretofore 
pleaded  and  substituting  one  which  by  its  terms  admits  culpability,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  in  acts  charged  to  me  under  the  indictment,  I  have  never  been  moved 
by  seditious  intentions,  I  have  never  designed  to  favor  mob  law,  or  to  incite 
insurrection,  and  I  have  at  all  times  supposed  that  in  my  public  writing  I  was 
entirely  within  the  just  limits  of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  deem  it  proper,  with  this  explanation,  which  is  due 
to  myself,  to  take  the  advice  of  my  counsel,  and  retract  my  plea, and  plead  guilty; 
nor  need  any  apprehension  be  entertained  that  I  will  in  the  future  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  military  authorities  by  publication  or  otherwise. 

United  States  District  Attorney  Keasbey  then  addressed  the  court,, 
and  said  that  Fuller’s  statement,  in  which  he  now  admitted  guilt, 
modified  his  view  of  the  case,  and  that  the  law  had  been  in  great  part 
vindicated.  He  suggested,  therefore,  a  light  penalty.  Judge  Field 
imposed  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs,  and  volunteered  the  information 
that,  had  the  defendant  come  to  court  determined  to  resist,  he  would 
have  imposed  the  extreme  penalty.  The  decision  in  the  case  came 
so  late  in  the  war  that  it  had  little  effect  toward  controlling  the  sedi- 

119The  Newark  Journal,  July  30,  1864,  printed  long  speeches  on  this  theme  by 
C.  Chauncey  Burr  and  Edward  N.  Fuller.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation 
of  a  sword  to  Fuller  by  some  of  his  friends  in  token  of  his  defense  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

120For  the  address,  and  for  comment  on  the  case  see  Newark  Journal  and  Newark 
Advertiser,  Feb.  16,  1865. 
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tious  utterances  of  the  copperheads  of  New  Jersey.  The  Newark 
Journal  was  their  principal  newspaper  in  the  state,  their  only  daily; 
the  Bergen  Democrat  was  just  as  violent,  but  local  in  its  influence. 
These  two  papers  printed  in  full  the  speeches  of  the  copperheads, 
many  of  whom  were  connected  with  their  editorial  staffs,  and  echoed 
editorially  their  seditious  utterances.  For  in  the  campaign  of  1864 
many  of  the  copperhead  speeches  were  clearly  seditious. 

The  more  conservative  Democratic  opinion  during  the  presidential 
campaign  upon  the  national  situation  was  expressed  by  Governor 
Parker  in  an  address  at  Freehold,  on  August  20.  The  conservative 
Democrats  desired  Lincoln’s  defeat  just  as  much  as  the  copperheads 
did,  and  they  desired  peace,  but  with  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
Of  the  latter,  however,  they  were  not  hopeful  under  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Governor  Parker  set  for  himself  three  topics:  I.  What  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  country?;  II.  What  brought  the  country 
to  its  present  unhappy  condition?;  III.  By  what  means  can  it  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition  of  peace,  union  and  prosperity? 
With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  country  he  was  most  gloomy  and 
pessimistic.  The  solemn  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were  made 
to  yield,  he  said,  to  what  is  called  “military  necessity,  which  means 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  single  individual,  fallible  as  ourselves”.  The 
war,  he  held,  had  been  perverted  from  one  for  the  Union  to  a  political 
war,  a  war  for  emancipation  and  for  the  destruction  of  states’ 
rights.  Thus  he  accounted  for  the  general  despondency  and  the 
difficulties  of  recruiting,  and  answered  his  second  question.  The 
Crittenden  compromise,  he  held,  would  have  been  a  fair  settlement, 
and  would  have  prevented  the  war.  The  Republican  party  leaders 
had  opposed  it.  Hence,  to  the  Republican  party  belonged  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  war;  that  party  was  the  sole  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 

Under  his  third  heading  Governor  Parker  stated  that  the  ballot 
box  and  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  were  the  hope  of  the  country  to  regain 
prosperity.  He  then  discussed  what  the  national  Democracy  ought 
to  do  when  it  regained  power. 

.  .  .  They  ought  to  commence  by  undoing  almost  everything  that  has  been 
done  at  Washington  during  the  last  three  years.  They  ought  to  unmuzzle  the 
press,  take  the  lock  off  the  mouths  of  men,  and  restore  in  its  pristine  purity  that 
great  writ  of  right,  the  habeas  corpus.  They  ought  to  open  the  doors  of  military 
prisons  crowded  with  citizens  incarcerated  without  formality  of  trial  and  set  the 
prisoners  free;  they  should  repeal  all  acts  of  Congress  that  infringe  on  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts;  they  should  make  short  work  of  the  indemnity 
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act,  and  give  every  man  who  has  been  aggrieved  the  opportunity  to  test  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  his  imprisonment  in  a  court  of  justice.  They  should  repeal  the  Conscription 
Act,  and  if  troops  are  needed  for  the  United  States  service  they  should  be  raised 
by  the  States  through  their  own  agents.  They  ought  to  repeal  the  Confiscation 
Act  and  wipe  out  all  proclamations  of  emancipation  and  reconstruction121,  and  all 
test  oaths  that  support  executive  decrees  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  the 
only  oath  they  should  require  is  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
Having  gone  back  to  where  we  stood  before  the  war  began,  and  having  put  the 
Government  once  more  in  the  right,  the  way  would  be  open  for  terms  of  peace  .... 

The  Democracy  would  not  be  strenuous  on  merely  formal  points;  in  what 
manner  terms  should  be  proposed,  and  by  whom;  whether  informal  meetings  of 
citizens  who  are  cognizant  of  the  views  of  those  in  power  should  prepare  the  way 
for  negotiation;  whether  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Government,  or  whether  there  should  be  an  armistice  and  convention  of  states. 
They  should  not  stand  on  technicality  or  etiquette  in  the  midst  of  suffering  and 
death  if  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace  should  be  within  their  grasp.  I  am  in 
favor  of  whichever  of  these  modes  will  bring  peace  and  the  Union  the  soonest. 
The  difficulty  now  is  that  the  parties  cannot  be  brought  together  in  consequence 
of  impossible  terms  being  insisted  upon  in  advance.  The  success  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy  would  bring  the  belligerents  face  to  face ;  an  honest  effort  would  be  made  to 
agree  upon  fair  terms  and  that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  even  if  the 
effort  should  prove  unsuccessful.  .  .  . 

On  what  terms  -would  the  Democracy  negotiate  with  a  view  to  peace?  .  .  .  They 
would  not  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  condition.  .  .  .  But  there  is 
one  thing  the  Democracy  would  insist  upon,  and  that  is  the  union  of  the  States. 

.  .  .  The  Democrac}'  would  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  states  within  their  proper 
sphere,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  they  would  insist  upon 
the  recognition  of  an  obedience  to  the  Federal  Government  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  rightfully  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  will  the  rebellious  States  agree  to  the 
terms  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union?  Recent  events  indicate  they  will. 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  make  no  attempt  to  negotiate  we  shall  never  know  what 
can  be  accomplished.  .  .  . 

The  remarks  of  the  governor  expressed  adequately  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  the  state,  which  were  not  those  of 
the  Newark  Journal.  Yet  the  latter  endorsed  the  speech122.  The 
attitude  of  the  copperheads  was,  at  the  least,  that  expressed  by 
Vallandigham’s  resolution  in  the  Democratic  national  platform. 
Governor  Parker’s  speech  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
campaign  in  New  Jersey.  The  Newark  Journal  approved  the  tone 
of  the  governor’s  address,  but  criticized  him  for  supporting  the  war. 
It  thought  he  could  have  pursued  a  course  more  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  state. 

After  the  Chicago  convention,  a  division  in  the  Democracy  was 

nlCf.  infra,  p.  162.  See  also  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  184. 

122 Aug.  22,  23,  24. 
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threatened.  General  McClellan  was  at  his  home  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  when  the  news  of  his  nomination  was  received.  That  evening 
he  was  serenaded  by  a  large  crowd  from  Orange  and  Newark.  The 
Democracy  of  New  Jersey  was  enthusiastic.  McClellan’s  letter  of 
acceptance123,  however,  threatened  to  cause  trouble,  for  in  it  he  re¬ 
pudiated  that  resolution  of  the  platform  which  the  peace  Democracy, 
only  with  great  effort,  had  carried  through  the  convention.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  repudiated  McClellan.  This  action, 
however,  the  Newark  Journal  did  not  follow,  as  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  do.  In  its  issue  of  September  io,  it  printed  a  statement 
signed  by  the  editor.  In  this  Fuller  maintained  that  McClellan  had 
no  power  to  amend  or  modify  the  platform  adopted  by  the  party  in 
convention  assembled.  It  was  preposterous  to  think  that  McClellan 
had  repudiated  the  platform.  The  Newark  Journal  would  support 
McClellan. 

The  campaign  became  more  active ;  the  Democratic  factions  buried 
their  differences;  war  Democrats  and  copperheads  worked  together, 
held  by  party  tradition  and  common  desire  to  defeat  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Meetings  were  held  everywhere.  We  find  Mayor  Theodore 
Runyon,  Hon.  John  P.  Stockton,  and  Fernando  Wood  addressing  a 
political  meeting  at  Newark124;  and  Governor  Parker,  Thomas  Dunn 
English  and  Fernando  Wood  speaking  from  the  same  platform  at 
Hackensack125. 

The  Democratic  state  convention126  met  at  Trenton,  on  October  6. 
Resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  the  national  nominations,  the 
Chicago  platform,  and  McClellan’s  letter  of  acceptance.  The  plat¬ 
form  and  the  letter  might  not  agree,  but  the  endorsement  of  both  was 
the  price  of  party  harmony.  After  nominating  the  electoral  ticket 
the  convention  adjourned. 

The  political  situation,  which  in  midsummer  had  been  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  Lincoln  and  the  Union  party,  changed  as  the  campaign 
progressed,  primarily  as  the  result  of  the  change  in  the  military 
situation.  As  November  approached,  Lincoln’s  election  seemed 
certain.  But  the  reaction  in  his  favor  which  came  in  most  of  the 
states  was  not  strong  enough  in  New  Jersey  to  win  that  state  from 

123Sep.  8.  Cf.  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1864,  p.  794.  124Sep.  27. 

.  mSep.  29.  The  presence  of  Fernando  Wood  at  these  meetings,  and  at  others 
is  interesting,  and  significant  of  the  influence  of  New  York  copperheads  in  New 
Jersey  politics.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  79-80,  95. 

126For  an  account  of  the  convention,  cf.  Newark  Journal,  Oct.  7.  The  Union 
state  convention  was  held  on  Sept.  22.  Cf.  infra,  p.  139. 
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her  Democratic  allegiance.  McClellan,  as  had  been  expected,  carried 
the  state,  by  a  popular  majority  of  7,29i127.  Lincoln  received  212 
electoral  votes;  McClellan  received  21 — the  seven  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  votes  of  Kentucky  and  Delaware. 

In  the  state  and  congressional  contests  the  Union  party  made 
slight  gains.  In  the  first  Congressional  district,  the  Union  party  re¬ 
elected  John  F.  Starr,  and  ex-Governor  Newell  carried  the  second 
district.  The  Democrats  carried  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  districts. 
The  contest  for  the  state  legislature  was  keen,  because  the  incoming 
legislature  was  to  elect  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator  Ten  Eyck. 
The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  senate  remained  the  same128. 
In  the  assembly,  the  Union  made  such  gains  that  a  tie  would  probably 
exist.  This  result  foreshadowed  complications  in  the  election  of  a 
United  States  senator  by  the  next  legislature. 

After  the  election  of  1864  the  issues  raised  by  the  peace  Democracy 
ceased  to  be  of  primary  importance.  Plans  for  peace  and  Recon¬ 
struction  came  into  prominence  during  the  winter.  It  was  now  clear 
to  all  that  peace  could  not  be  far  distant.  The  Confederacy  still 
existed,  was  still  defiant,  but  it  was  almost  exhausted.  Sherman’s 
capture  of  Atlanta,  and  Sheridan’s  successes  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  during  September  and  October  had  assured  the  election  of 
Lincoln.  They  proved  clearly  that  the  war  was  not  a  failure.  The 
peace  Democracy  died  with  the  close  of  the  war.  What  strength  it 
really  possessed  in  New  Jersey  in  1864  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  considerable,  for  it  had  determined  and  capable  leaders. 
Yet  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Democracy  owed  its  victory  in  New 
Jersey  in  1864  to  the  wise  and  able  executive  policy  of  Governor 
Parker129,  and  to  the  personal  popularity  of  General  McClellan  in  his 
adopted  state. 

^The  vote  was:  McClellan,  68,014,  Lincoln,  60,723.  In  1862,  Parker  had 
carried  the  state  by  14,597.  Stanwood,  vol.  i,  p.  307. 

mi3  to  8  wiCf.  supra,  pp.  100,  103. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  UNION-REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


We  have  seen1  that  the  Constitutional  Union  party  of  i860  in 
New  Jersey  disappeared  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party 
during  the  months  when  the  southern  states  were  seceding,  since  it 
was  opposed,  above  all  else,  to  Republican  doctrines.  By  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  hostilities  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  Hence  we  have  to 
discuss  in  this  chapter  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  a  new  movement, 
a  movement  which  had  for  its  central  idea  the  defence  of  the  Union 
and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  support  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln’s  administration  in  its  conduct  of  the  war.  We  have  seen,  also2, 
how  the  enthusiasm  and  the  indignation  which  attended  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  for  a  time  overshadowed  the  traditional  controversies  of 
the  opposing  political  parties.  For  a  few  days,  at  any  rate,  there 
existed  in  the  state,  it  might  be  said,  only  one  political  party,  and  a 
helpless  minority.  Yet,  although  men  supported  the  war,  it  was 
perfectly  possible  for  them  to  differ  over  its  conduct.  Disagreement 
on  that  issue  led  speedily  to  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
continuing  the  war.  By  mid-summer  of  1861  both  questions  were 
under  discussion  in  New  Jersey.  Further,  until  the  close  of  the  war 
the  political  contests  in  the  state  centered  in  these  two  general  and 
basic  questions — the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  advisability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  it. 

In  the  special  session  of  the  legislature,  in  May,  1861,  both  political 
parties  responded  to  the  calls  of  the  administration  for  support  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion3.  During  the  month  that  followed 
little  change  in  the  attitude  of  Democrats  was  to  be  noticed.  But 
when,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  rebellion  was  not  suppressed  in  a 
few  days,  and  when  disaster  at  Bull  Run  indicated  that  the  struggle 
would  be  one  of  years  and  not  of  months,  the  latent  hostility  to  the 
war  and  to  the  administration  showed  itself,  and  criticism  broke  forth.4 
The  party  alignments  again  appeared.  The  “Opposition” -Repub¬ 
lican  party  naturally  defended  the  administration;  the  Democrats 
opposed  its  policy  and  denied  the  constitutionality  of  certain  of  its 

1Cf.  supra,  pp.  40-50.  2Cf.  supra,  pp.  54-57.  3Cf.  supra,  p.  57. 

4Cf.  supra,  pp.  58-59.  It  was  particularly  strong  in  Bergen  County;  cf. supra, 
pp.  59-61. 
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acts.  The  radical,  or  pro-southern  wing  of  the  Democracy,  as 
represented  by  the  Newark  Journal ,  went  further;  it  opposed  the 
war,  and  called  for  peace. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  discuss  the  political  career  of 
that  element  in  New  Jersey  which  during  the  war  supported  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln.  Having  gained  a  partial  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  presidential  contest  of  i860,  the  “Opposition”  party  of 
New  Jersey* 6 — the  ally  and  representative  of  the  national  Republican 
party- — practically  ceased  to  exist.  Its  candidate,  a  Republican, 
was  now  President.  Many  Republican  or  “Opposition”  newspapers 
declared  that  the  “Opposition”  party  was  dead,  that  it  was  now  the 
Republican  partv,  though  no  formal  action  to  that  effect  had  been 
taken  by  a  party  convention.  Such  was  the  situation  during  the 
summer  of  1861. 

As  the  fall  elections  of  that  year  approached,  and  criticism  of  the 
Republican  administration  increased  and  gathered  strength,  the 
friends  of  the  administration  considered  their  political  situation,  and 
pondered  the  formation  of  an  organization  which  should  possess 
some  strength  in  the  approaching  state  and  local  contests6.  In 
New  Jersey,  as  we  have  seen7,  the  name  Republican  was  deemed  a 
political  liability  rather  than  a  political  asset.  In  state  and  local 
contests  the  Democrats  had,  during  the  preceding  decade,  been,  in 
general,  successful.  Now,  however,  national  issues  were  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  old  “Opposition”  leaders  strove  to  make  the 
utmost  use  of  them. 

The  first  step  toward  a  general  state  movement  to  organize  the 
supporters  of  the  administration  was  taken  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
Newark,  on  September  21,  1861.  At  this  meeting,  what  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  termed  the  “Union-No-Party-Party”  was  launched,  by 
resolutions  presented  by  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  later  a  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  resolutions  declared 

that  in  the  present  contest  for  the  existence  of  the  Union,  we  should  recognize 
no  party,  believing  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  every  patriot  to  lay  aside  party 
names  and  party  prejudices,  and  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  until 
rebellion  shall  be  crushed  and  treason  annihilated,  and  that  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  any  office  on  party  grounds  tends  to  excite  a  strife  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  evil  in  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  country. 


iCf.  supra,  p.  44. 

6M embers  of  the  assembly,  seven  state  senators,  and  local  officials  were  to  be 


elected . 

Cf.  supra,  pp.  24,  33. 
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They  declared  also  that 

■when  the  Government  shall  be  rescued  from  danger  of  annihilation,  then  only- 
will  it  be  time  to  remember  our  party  names:  ...  in  arresting  and  securing  those 
who  aid  and  abet  the  cause  of  our  enemies,  and  suppressing  seditious  and  treason¬ 
able  publications, the  Government  exercises  only  the  ordinary  right  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  and  power  which  is  implied  in  the  right  to  resist  and  suppress  internal  war; 
...  all  Union-loving  men  who  feel  that  all  party  considerations  should  be  ig¬ 
nored  .  .  .  should  organize  themselves  for  promoting  and  carrying  out  such  sacred 
object  cthat  is,  sustaining  the  Government  >,  and  for  thwarting  and  overruling 
the  insidious  acts  of  those  who  profess  a  desire  for  honorable  peace,  but  who  are 
ready  for  a  dishonorable  surrender  of  the  integrity  of  their  country;  .  .  .  that  a 
Committee  of  Seven  be  appointed  to  inaugurate  such  an  organization  throughout 
the  State8. 

Speeches  were  made  by  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  William  Pennington, 
and  others;  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  a  “Union  County 
Convention”  for  the  nomination  of  county  officers  in  Essex  County. 

Such  was  the  inception  of  the  Union  movement  in  1861.  The 
Democratic  press,  in  commenting  upon  the  Newark  meeting,  main¬ 
tained  that  in  such  a  movement  all  political  parties  should  have  been 
fairly  represented  (all  prominent  Democrats  of  Newark  had  been 
excluded  from  speaking  at  the  meeting),  and  that  the  politicians  of 
no  one  party  should  have  been  allowed  to  employ  such  a  movement  as 
a  mere  electioneering  scheme  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  new  organization  was  not  thoroughly  perfected  throughout 
the  state.  For  example,  in  West  Jersey,  where  the  counties  were 
generally  sure  of  returning  “Opposition”-Republican  majorities,  little 
■effort  was  made  in  its  behalf.  But  in  the  northern  counties,  where 
the  Democratic  strongholds  were,  much  effort  was  expended9.  In 
the  Newark  charter  election  on  October  8,  1861,  in  which  Mayor 
Bigelow  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  his  opponent,  C.  L.  C. 
Gifford,  a  former  Democrat,  who  ran  on  the  “People’s  Union”  ticket, 
was  severely  defeated.  Bigelow’s  majority,  1,737,  was  double  his 
majority  in  1859.  In  the  contests  for  the  assembly,  in  November,  the 
Union  movement  showed  a  loss.  Passaic  County  was  the  only  county 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  state  which  the  Union  party  carried10. 

8This  committee  consisted  of  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  J.  R.  Weeks,  G.  De  Witt, 
W.  A.  Righter,  Marcus  L.  Ward,  C.  B.  Guthrie,  D.  M.  Wilson,  and  T.  T.  Kinney. 
The  account  given  above  is  based  on  that  in  the  Weekly  True  American,  Sep.  27, 
1861.  The  resolutions  are  printed  there  in  full. 

9The  Weekly  True  American,  November  1,  1861,  cites  notices  from  Republican 
newspapers  of  Republican  conventions  in  Salem,  Passaic,  and  other  counties. 

10In  the  total  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly  the  Democratic  majority  was 
■over  8,000.  The  legislature  of  1862  contained,  in  the  senate,  10  Republicans,  11 
Democrats,  in  the  assembly,  35  Democrats,  22  Republicans,  2  Union  members,  1 
Fusion  member. 
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The  Democrats  showed  a  small  gain  in  the  assembly,  and  gained  one 
seat  in  the  senate;  they  had  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

So  closed  the  Union  movement  of  1861.  It  was,  as  has  been  said, 
not  thoroughly  organized,  and  in  fact  figured  only  in  counties  where 
the  Republicans  were  in  a  minority.  No  general  organization  was 
perfected,  nor  was  any  state  convention  held.  It  necessarily,  there¬ 
fore,  possessed  little  unity,  since  it  consisted  essentially  of  independent 
local  campaigns.  But  this  had  been  characteristic  in  New  Jersey  of 
campaigns  other  than  presidential  and  gubernatorial.  Support  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  war  was  not  at  this  time  strong  enough 
to  counteract  the  dissatisfaction  aroused  in  the  state  by  arbitrary 
arrests  and  by  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  developments  in  the  organization  of  the  legislature  of  1862 
were  not  satisfactory  to  a  large  number  in  the  Union  party.  The 
nomination  or  endorsement  of  “War  Democrats”  by  Union-Repub¬ 
licans  did  not,  from  a  party  standpoint,  work  out  well,  since  these 
Democrats  went  into  the  Democratic  caucus11.  The  election  of 
Joseph  T.  Crowell  as  president  of  the  senate12,  while  unwelcome  to  the 
peace  Democracy,  did  not  reward  a  deserving  Republican.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  many  Republicans  became  disgruntled  and  publicly 
regretted  the  Union  movement  of  1861,  and  spoke  against  a  continu¬ 
ation  or  revival  of  the  Union  party  for  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of 
1862.  However,  the  chairman  of  the  “Opposition”-Republican 
state  committee,  Richard  S.  Field,  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  a  Union- 
Democrat,  early  injected  a  Union  party  movement  into  the  campaign13. 
Though  then  unfavorably  commented  upon  in  the  Republican  party 
press,  it  later  gained  support.  In  other  states,  in  1861,  Union  party 
movements  had  been  more  successful,  and  it  became  evident  that 

“How  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Jersey  was  viewed  outside 
the  state,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Horace  Greeley,  quoted,  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  by  the  Weekly  True 
American,  June  6,  1862: 

“The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey  are  too  generally  timid,  bolting,  shameful  in 
the  proclamation  of  their  principles.  They  have  tried  to  beat  the  Democrats 
by  being  as  like  them  as  they  could,  and  are  under  foot  of  course  .  .  .  .The  Re¬ 
publicans  of  New  Jersey — we  speak  of  their  leading  politicians  and  presses — have 
pursued  a  mistaken  policy  from  the  start.  They  have  tried  to  overbear  Pro- 
Slavery  Democracy  with  Pro-Slavery  Republicanism — a  policy  that  never  wins, 
because  it  never  ought  to  ...  .  Fearing  to  attack  slavery  they  have  surrendered 
their  State  into  the  hands  of  slavery’s  tools  and  parasites  like  Wall  and  Cobb  and 
Perry  and  Naar”. 

nCf.  supra,  pp.  66-68. 

13Cf.  supra,  pp.  69-70. 
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they  would  be  continued  there.  Clearly,  the  issue  must  be  the 
defence  of  the  Union  and  of  the  policies  of  the  administration.  In 
New  Jersey,  then,  some  felt  that  proper  organization  and  a  popular 
candidate  might  bring  success. 

Such  a  candidate  was  Marcus  L.  Ward,  of  Newark14.  His  charities 
and  benevolences,  and  his  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  families  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  endeared  him  to 
great  numbers,  and  had  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  the  ranks 
of  New  Jersey  Unionists.  That  he  was  said  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization  qualified  him  as  a 
party  man.  With  such  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  Field  and 
Potts  controlled  the  convention  which  met  on  August  21.  Harmony 
prevailed  in  the  party  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  A  straightout 
Union-Republican  party  was  organized15,  and  entered  the  campaign 
pledged  to  support  the  administration  and  the  war.  Emancipation 
was  under  discussion  at  the  time,  so  that  the  proclamation  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22  was  not  opposed  to  the  party’s  stand. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  Governor  Olden’s  attitude 
towards  the  emancipation  proclamation  is  decidedly  significant, 
because  his  action  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by 
many  in  the  Union-Republican  ranks.  He  showed  his  attitude  under 
the  following  circumstances.  Before  the  battle  of  Antietam  was 
fought,  a  conference  of  governors  had  been  called,  to  meet  at  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania.  They  met,  however,  after  the  emergency  had  passed. 
Twelve  of  them  went  on  to  Washington,  and  presented  to  President 
Lincoln  an  address,  afterwards  signed  by  seventeen  governors. 
Governor  Olden,  however,  together  with  the  governors  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  dissented  from  that  portion  of 
the  address  which  said,  “We  hail  with  heartfelt  gratitude  and  en¬ 
couraged  hope  the  proclamation”.  The  Union-Republicans  of  New 
Jersey  probably  neither  heartily  approved  nor  vigorously  opposed 
emancipation.  But  as  an  act  of  the  administration  necessary  or 
advisable  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  close,  they  accepted  and 
defended  it16. 

14 Cf.  supra,  pp.  69-71. 

16The  Newark  Advertiser,  August  22,1862,  notes  that  “the  convention  of  the 
friends  of  the  National  Government  ,  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  met  yesterday”.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  70-71,  forthe  platform  adopt¬ 
ed. 

16The  Union-Republicans  approved  the  proclamation  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  penalty  on  the  rebel  slave-holders,  who,  though  warned,  had  refused  to  return 
to  the  Union.  See  the  State  Gazette,  Jan.  3,  1862.  Emancipation  was  a  means, 
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The  situation  in  the  state  proved  too  much  for  the  new  party. 
The  emancipation  proclamation  caused  much  dissatisfaction  even 
among  Union  men.  Abolition  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen17,  never  had 
flourished  in  New  Jersey,  nor  was  it  popular  now.  Many  persons 
had  themselves  legally  held  slaves  in  New  Jersey.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  had  provoked, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Wall,  wide-spread  criticism  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  that  criticism  was  the  issue  chiefly  stressed  by 
the  Democracy  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign  of  186218.  Though  the 
Union  party  made  a  vigorous  campaign,  it  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
election19.  Made  up  of  a  majority  of  the  former  “Opposition”- 
Republican  party,  it  had  gained  few  supporters  from  the  Democratic 
ranks20.  By  the  campaign,  however,  the  Union-Republican  party  had 
been  established  as  defender  of  the  policies  of  the  administration. 
To  its  defeat  in  1862  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  emancipation, 
the  Confiscation  Act,  and  military  defeats  contributed  in  New  Jersey, 
as  in  other  states.  Joseph  C.  Potts  and  Richard  S.  Field,  chairman 
of  the  state  executive  committee  of  the  “Opposition”-Republican 
party,  had  in  a  sense  revived  the  Union  Party  movement  of  1861, 
and  had  organized  this  new  Union-Republican  party  in  1862.  To¬ 
gether  with  Charles  P.  Smith  they  had  carried  on  a  vigorous,  but 
unsuccessful,  campaign.  Smith  was  serving  in  his  second  term  as 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  Field’s  efforts  for  the 
new  party  were  recognized  by  Governor  Olden,  who  appointed  him 
United  States  senator  to  fill  temporarily  the  vacancy  due  to  the  death, 


not  an  end  in  itself  ( State  Gazette,  Jan.  9).  The  Newark  Journal,  Jan.  3,  predicted 
that  the  proclamation  would  prove  not  at  all  damaging  to  the  south,  but  that  it 
was  rather  a  firebrand  thrown  into  the  councils  of  the  north. 

17 Cf.  supra,  p.  73.  . 

l8C/.  supra,  pp. 73-75,  for  discussion  of  the  issues  and  the  results  of  the  campaign. 


nCf.  supra,  p.  74. 

20 Cf.  su-bra.  on.  73-76. 
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attempted. single-handed,  to  effect  a  perfect  organization.  With  great  care,  and 
immense  labor,  I  selected  a  Committee  of  three  in  each  ward  or  township  of  the 
State,  and  supplied  them  with  special  instructions,  poll  books,  etc.  If  means 
were  raised  to  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  they  were  used  by 
parties,  and  for  purposes  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge.  Had  I  received  the 
cooperation  to  which  I  was  entitled,  our  gubernatorial  candidate,  Mr.  Ward, 
would  have  been  elected.  As  some  offset  for  his  defeat,  I  sought  to  make  him 
President  of  the  Union  State  Convention  of  1864.  I  also  advocated  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  placing  him  upon  the  Union  State  Electoral  Ticket”.  On  page  405 
Smith  declares  that  Parker  was  elected  mainly  through  the  absence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Union  party  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
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in  September,  of  Senator  John  R.  Thomson.  They  were  further 
recognized  by  his  appointment,  later,  by  President  Lincoln,  as  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  court  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey21. 
Potts  had  been  a  Douglas  Democrat  in  i860;  he  now  supported  the 
administration. 

During  the  winter  there  developed  a  movement,  ostensibly  non¬ 
political,  which  was  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  Union-Republican  party,  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  nationally. 
This  was  the  organization  of  the  Union  Leagues22.  The  Union  League 
in  Philadelphia  was  organized  in  December,  1862.  In  New  Jersey 
the  movement  appeared  later;  it  was  apparently  stimulated  there 
by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  1863  on  the  peace  resolutions. 
Prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Trenton  Union  League  was 
Charles  P.  Smith.  Union  League  Clubs  were  organized  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Their  object  was  to  furnish  a  rallying 
point  for  all  who  were  for  the  preservation  of  the  federal  union23. 
Club  rooms  were  generally  opened.  The  State  Gazette 24  declared  that 
the  “Union  League  was  not  a  secret  society,  nor  a  political  party”. 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  Union-Republican  party  were  the  leaders 
of  Union  League  Clubs,  and  the  speakers  at  their  public  meetings. 
The  League  Clubs  may  have  been  the  means  of  attracting  some  to 
the  Union-Republican  party,  but  at  any  rate  they  did  good  service 
at  a  very  critical  time  in  lending  support  to  the  Union -Republican 
party  and  to  the  administration  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
enthusiasm  attending  the  new  movement  was  particularly  helpful  in 
New  Jersey.  In  the  utterances  at  the  Union  League  meetings  we 
find  most  readily  the  attitude  of  the  supporters  of  the  administration 
upon  national  and  state  affairs. 

A  mass  meeting25  was  held  on  April  16,  in  Trenton,  by  the  Loyal 
National  League,  as  the  result  of  a  call  to  the  “loyal  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  without  distinction  of  party”.  It  was  well  attended  by  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Herring,  a  loyal 

2lCf.  supra,  pp.  79,  81,  n.8. 

22See  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,.pp.  241-242.  “Union  Leagues”  and  “Loyal  National 
Leagues”  were  designations  of  the  same  movement. 

23See  the  Weekly  True  American,  March  20,  1863,  for  the  account  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  of  a  Union  League  at  Burlington,  on  March  16.  The  resolutions 
which  the  meeting  adopted  called  upon  all  supporters  of  the  Government’s  policy 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms  to  unite  in  the  organization  of  a 
Union  League.  Men  of  all  political  parties  were  invited,  provided  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  Government.  Scovel  and  Potts  addressed  this  meeting,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  acts  of  the  state  legislature. 

“March  23,  1863.  ^  State  Gazette,  April  17,  1863. 
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Democrat,  of  Bergen,  was  president  of  the  meeting.  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen  was  one  of  the  speakers.  He  asserted  that  the  peace 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  did  not  express  the  feeling  even  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey;  declared  that  the  south 
must  be  subdued  by  main  force;  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
Governor  Parker  was  loyal  and  patriotic  and  would  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  of  the  government.  The  resolutions  adopted  con¬ 
demned  the  peace  resolutions  of  the  legislature,  and  upheld  the 
administration,  maintaining 

That  the  right  of  a  nation  struggling  with  insurrection,  to  possess,  appropriate, 
and  use,  whatever  element  of  strength  may  inhere  in  the  adversary,  is  an  in¬ 
trinsic,  necessary  right,  sustained  by  reason  as  by  all  accepted  rules  of  war. 

By  such  expressions  of  opinion  the  Union  Leagues  accepted  the  acts 
of  the  administration,  and  endorsed  its  policies.  Through  the  Union 
Leagues,  the  Union-Republican  party,  now  almost  without  official 
influence  in  the  government  of  New  Jersey26,  was  able  to  rally  support 
to  the  national  government,  and  to  interest  public  opinion  so  that 
it  might  be  directed  against  the  program  of  the  peace  Democracy. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Union  mass  meeting,  at  Trenton, 
on  April  16,  now  undertook  to  form  a  state-wide  organization. 
This  was  effected  by  the  formation  of  “The  Loyal  National  League 
of  New  Jersey”,  at  a  convention  at  Trenton,  on  June  io27.  Ex- 
Governor  Olden  was  elected  president,  and  Thomas  H.  Herring 
vice-president.  A  state  central  committee  of  correspondence  was 
appointed.  Each  county  was  represented  in  the  state  organization. 
The  call  for  the  organization  declared  that  it  should  include  all  the 
loyal  men  of  the  state,  and  should  redeem  New  Jersey  from  the  stain 
of  the  disloyalty  fixed  upon  her  by  the  resolutions  of  the  late  legis¬ 
lature.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  last-named  matter  was  a  decided 
stimulus  to  the  movement,  since  it  gave  the  National  Union  League 
in  New  Jersey  a  positive  local  aim,  not  merely  the  negative  aim  of 
defence  of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  An  address  to  the  people 
authorized  by  the  convention  recommended  the  Loyal  National 
League  to  all  true  men  in  the  state,  and  announced  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  establish  Leagues  in  every  county  and  town.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  political  party  was  organized  under  this  new  guise. 

26The  Democracy  controlled  the  Governor,  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  four 
of  the  five  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  one  United  States  senator,  as  well 
as  the  local  patronage.  There  was  left  to  the  Union-Republican  party  only  the 
Federal  patronage  within  the  state. 

27 State  Gazette,  June  u,  1863. 
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Or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  formation  of 
the  Loyal  National  League  was  a  reorganization  or  revival  of  the 
Union-Republican  party  of  New  Jersey  after  its  defeat  in  the  last 
elections.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  practical  result,  since  the  Loyal 
National  League  was  to  serve  as  the  mainstay  of  the  administration 
in  the  campaigns  of  1863  and  1864  in  New  Jersey.  The  branches  of 
the  League  gradually  became  political  party  associations.  There 
were  periods  when  the  interest  in  the  League  lagged,  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion  failed;  at  such  times  the  League  was  kept  alive  only  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Union-Republican  party  leaders28. 

As  the  movement  gained  strength,  the  Democratic  papers  de¬ 
nounced  it,  and  expressed  regret  at  its  federalizing  tendencies.  At 
the  same  time  they  reminded  those  who  were  subscribing  to  the  oaths 
of  the  Union  Leagues  that  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  contained  a 
provision  defining  treason  against  the  state  of  New  Jersey29. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1863  the  Union-Republican  members 
were  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Both  senate  and  assembly  wrere 
Democratic.  Since  the  governor,  too,  was  a  Democrat,  that  party’s 
control  of  the  state  government  was  complete.  The  Union-Repub¬ 
lican  strength  was  small  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  To  be 
sure,  the  Union  minority,  aided  at  times  by  the  more  conservative 
Democrats,  led  by  Senator  Randolph30,  were  able  to  modify  the 
copperhead  program.  But  after  all,  then,  as  throughout  the  war, 
the  Union-Republican  party  was  an  opposition  party  in  New  Jersey 
politics.  It  could  not  hope  to  carry  through  any  proposals  of  its 
own,  or  to  hinder  any  legislation  upon  which  the  Democratic  caucus 
had  agreed.  An  example  in  point  is  the  bill  to  allow  the  soldiers  to 
vote  in  the  field,  which  was  proposed  during  the  session  of  1863. 
While  it  is  probable  that  provision  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote 
could  constitutionally  have  been  effected  only  by  amendment  of  the 
state  constitution31,  yet  the  failure  to  start  some  procedure  whereby 
the  soldiers’  vote  in  the  field  would  eventually  have  been  provided 
for  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  copperheads,  who  clearly  desired 
the  soldiers  to  have  no  connection  with  the  elections. 

The  selection  of  two  United  States  senators  lay  entirely  with  the 
Democratic  caucus.  The  Union-Republican  caucus  conferred  an 
empty  honor  on  Richard  S.  Field  when  it  nominated  him  against 

28 Cf.  Smith,  p.  216. 

29Article  I,  paragraph  14.  i0Cf.  supra,  pp.  91,  94;  infra,  p.  135. 

31C/.  supra,  pp.  93-94. 
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Colonel  Wall,  and  on  William  A.  Newell,  when  it  named  him  against 
William  Wright32. 

In  the  legislature  the  Union-Republican  opposition  to  the  various 
peace  resolutions  would  in  itself  have  been  ineffective  to  temper  those 
offered  by  the  copperheads.  But  the  peace  resolutions  which  were 
finally  embodied  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations  showed  the  understanding  between  Senator  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  the  Union-Republican  minority.  However,  this  did  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  a  minority  report,  too,  signed  by  the 
Union-Republican  members  of  the  committee,  which  endorsed  without 
reserve  the  administration33. 

Various  resolutions  endorsing  the  administration’s  conduct  of  the 
war,  offered  by  the  Union-Republican  members  of  both  houses,  were 
referred  without  debate  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 
Those  offered  by  James  M.  Scovel,  on  February  5,  while  expressing 
the  same  thought  as  the  others,  are  of  peculiar  interest,  since  Scovel 
wras  one  of  the  few  Democrats  in  the  legislature,  or  for  that  matter  in 
the  state,  to  be  found  supporting  the  administration’s  conduct  of  the 
war.  His  resolutions34  ran  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  unparalleled  events  of  the  past  two  years  have  revealed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  .States,  beyond  question  or  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  a  peaceful  reconciliation  upon  the  form  of  our  Constitution  is  repelled  and 
scorned  by  every  State  now  in  rebellion,  and  that  secession  means  treason,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  its  sympathizers,  North  and  South,  means  war  against  our  country 
and  the  disintegration  of  our  Nation. 

Second — That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
believing  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  sacrifice  ease,  estate,  applause,  and 
life  itself  to  the  sacred  call  of  our  country,  now  declare  their  unalterable 
determination  to  sustain  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union. 

Third — That  no  differences  of  political  opinion,  no  badge  of  diversity,  upon 
points  of  party  distinction,  shall  restrain  or  withhold  us  in  the  devotion  of  all  we 
have  or  can  command  to  the  vindication  of  our  Government,  the  maintenance  of 
its  laws,  and  the  defence  of  the  flag  of  our  country. 

S covel’ s  attitude  was  certainly  clear-cut.  To  him  secession  was 
treason,  and  meant  disintegration  of  the  nation.  In  the  debate  in 
the  assembly  on  March  17,  Scovel  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
minority  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations.  He 

nCf.  supra,  pp.  81,  91-92. 

wFor  the  minority  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  Feb.  19, 
1863,  see  the  State  Gazette,  Feb.  20,  1863. 

uCf.  State  Gazette,  Feb.  6,  1863. 
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spoke  at  length,  incidentally  recounting  the  history  of  the  Democracy 
since  i860. 

But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Union-Republican  opposition  to 
the  program  of  the  Democratic  caucus  was  up  to  this  date  ineffective. 
The  Union-Republican  party,  however,  through  the  press  and  the 
Union  Leagues,  then  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the  state, 
did  arouse  and  influence  public  opinion  on  the  peace  resolutions. 
In  Democratic  circles  the  peace  resolutions  of  the  legislature  did  not 
have  universal  support.  The  debate  on  the  resolutions  revealed  the 
copperhead  desire  for  effective  opposition  to  the  “unconstitutional 
acts  of  the  administration’  ’ .  Further,  there  was  a  proposal  before  the 
legislature  that  the  state  militia  should  be  organized  and  enlistments 
for  it  should  be  made,  to  the  number  of  40,000.  In  his  remarks  at 
the  organization  of  the  Union  League  at  Burlington35,  Mr.  Scovel 
referred  to  this  proposal  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  alleged  by  its 
supporters  that  the  purpose  of  a  pending  appropriation  bill  con¬ 
templating  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  was  to  gain  money  to  arm  these 
40,000  state  troops,  as  needed  to  defend  New  Jersey  against  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Scovel  denounced 
the  bill  as  a  proposal  of  those  who  were  eminently  disloyal.  Here, 
he  declared,  was  copperhead  conscription  of  40,000  at  a  single  stroke. 
Such  discussion  shows  the  way  in  which  the  Union-Republican  party 
met  the  passage  of  the  peace  resolutions.  The  reaction  against  the 
copperhead  program,  stimulated  by  the  Union  Leagues,  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  productive  of  some  positive  results.  The  most  important 
result  was  the  introduction,  on  March  24,  almost  within  a  week36, 
by  Senator  Randolph  of  his  resolutions,  which,  referring  to  charges 
similar  to  those  made  by  Scovel,  denounced  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  Democratic  program,  and  embodied  a  direct  repudiation  of 
the  copperhead  interpretation  of  the  peace  resolutions  as  made  by 
Holsman  and  English37  during  the  debate.  The  Union-Republican 
party,  through  its  appeal  to  public  opinion,  made  in  this  connection 
its  most  important  contribution  to  New  Jersey  politics  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1863. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1863  the  LTnion-Republican  party 
opposed  the  Democracy  upon  the  issue  of  the  Union.  Its  opposition, 
however,  lacked  coherence,  since  no  state  convention  of  the  party 
was  held.  Local  county  conventions  made  the  nominations  for  the 

36March  16,  1863.  Cf.  supra,  p.  133,  n.23. 

36C/.  supra,  pp.  90-91.  37 Cf.  supra,  pp.  79-80  ,86,  87-88. 
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legislature.  In  some  instances  Democrats  were  nominated  by  the 
Union-Republican  party,  the  only  test  of  party  being  fidelity  to  the 
Union.  The  greatest  interest  in  the  senatorial  contests  centered  in 
Camden  County,  where  James  M.  Scovel,  a  war  Democrat,  was  a 
candidate  on  the  Union-Republican  ticket.  His  opponent  was  John 
R.  Graham,  an  employee  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  The 
State  Gazette**,  however,  thought  the  railroad  would  not  interfere  in 
the  canvass.  The  Newark  Mercury  was  not  so  optimistic.  After  a 
sharp  contest  Scovel  was  successful. 

The  Union-Republican  campaign  was  not,  however,  in  general 
enthusiastic  or  successful.  The  victories  of  the  armies  in  July  did 
not  materially  aid  the  party  campaign.  The  State  Gazette 39  took  the 
friends  of  the  administration  to  task  for  being  idle.  At  an  earlier 
date40,  it  had  charged  that  the  Union  League  movement  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse,  and  that  it  was  important  only  in  the  cities.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Union  Leagues  furnished  the  chief 
support  to  the  local  efforts  of  the  party.  The  early  enthusiasm  of 
the  Union  Leagues  had  unquestionably  waned,  but  the  Leagues  still 
exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  Union-Republican  politics  in  New 
Jersey.  The  results  in  November  showed  that  the  balance  of  public 
opinion  in  New  Jersey  remained  opposed  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  war. 

The  Union-Republican  members  of  the  legislature  of  1864,  still  a 
distinct  minority41,  exercised  even  less  influence  upon  legislation  than 
the  Union-Republican  members  had  in  the  preceding  session.  It  is 
true,  however,  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  soldiers’  vote,  and 
the  resolutions  of  protest  over  the  proposed  federal  interference 
with  the  arrangements  existing  between  the  Joint  Companies  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey42,  nothing  of  political  importance  was  acted  upon 
by  the  legislature.  Upon  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  question, 
Union-Republican  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the  Democracy. 
Loyalty  to  the  doctrine  of  states’  rights,  inherent  in  New  Jersey 
political  theory,  showed  itself  stronger  than  the  loyalty  generally 
existing  between  state  and  federal  organizations.  In  the  study  of 
New  Jersey  politics  this  peculiar  attitude  must  always  be  reckoned 
with.  In  part  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  phrase  long  current,  and 

380ct.  20,  1863.  Cf.  infra,  p.  139. 

390ct.  9,  1863.  40Oct.  1,  1863. 

41The  senate  contained  14  Democrats,  7  Union  members,  the  assembly  40 
Democrats,  20  Union  members;  the  Democratic  majority  on  joint  ballot  was  27. 

42 C/.  supra,  p.  1 13. 
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familiar  still,  that  New  Jersey  lies  outside  the  Union.  However,  had 
the  Union-Republicans  taken  any  other  position  upon  the  railroad 
issue,  the  party  strength  might  well  have  been  further  impaired43. 

Upon  the  proposition,  inherited  from  the  preceding  session,  to 
provide  by  law  that  the  soldiers  in  the  field  should  be  able  to  vote  in 
the  state  and  federal  elections,  the  Union-Republicans  had  to  contend 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  clear  constitutional  prohibition.  In  1863 
they  had  obtained  an  opinion  from  Attorney-General  Frelinghuysen 
favorable  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  proposed  bill44.  This,  however, 
came  so  late  in  the  session  that  the  Democrats  were  able  in  the  rush 
of  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  to  side-track  the  bill.  The  well- 
conceived  plan  to  gain,  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
pressure  upon  the  legislature,  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  legislature 
of  1864  failed.  As  has  been  said46,  the  soldiers’  vote  was  not  looked  on 
favorably  by  the  peace  Democracy.  Soldiers  serving  in  the  field, 
most  of  them  voluntarily,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers  from  New 
Jersey,  might  well  be  Democrats,  but  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
favorable  to  a  party  which  sought  to  prevent  the  very  thing  for  which 
they  were  fighting,  the  suppression,  through  force  of  arms,  of  the 
Confederacy.  Mr.  English’s  pet  bill,  to  prevent  the  military  from 
appearing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polling  places,  indicates  how  the 
copperheads  thought  the  soldiers  felt  towards  the  peace  Democracy. 
The  Union-Republican  scheme  was  checked  by  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  resolutions46.  When  the  bill  came  up,  toward  the  end  of  the 
session,  it  was  defeated  by  a  party  vote.  The  senate,  however, 
created  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  legislature  upon  suggested 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution. 

At  an  early  date  President  Lincoln  was  assured  of  support  from  the 
Union-Republican  party  in  New  Jersey  in  his  contest  for  renomination. 
Even  in  May,  1863,  the  State  Gazette  editorially  favored  his  renom¬ 
ination  in  186447.  Shortly  after  the  legislature  assembled  in  1864, 
the  Union-Republican  members  in  caucus  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  memorial  favorable  to  Lincoln’s  renomination  and 
endorsing  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Apparently,  this  action 
was  for  the  time  to  remain  secret,  but  somehow  a  note  concerning  it 
appeared  in  the  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Times*8.  They 
finally,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Lincoln  presented  his  name  as  that  of 


i3Cf.  supra,  p.  1 14,  n.  97. 

46C/.  supra,  p.  94. 

47 State  Gazette,  May  27,  1863. 


44C/.  supra,  p.  94. 

46C/.  supra,  pp.  106-107. 
48 Ibid. .,  Jan.  29,  1864. 
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the  “man  for  President  of  the  American  People  in  1864”49.  This  was 
endorsed  by  the  state  Union  convention  of  May  12,  1864,  when  the 
union  character  of  the  Union-Republican  party  was  emphasized  by 
the  selection  of  two  former  Democrats50  as  senatorial  delegates,  or 
delegates  at  large,  to  the  national  convention.  The  delegation  was 
instructed  for  Lincoln,  who  was  the  choice  of  the  party,  when  it  met 
in  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  June  7.  Marcus  L.  Ward  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Union  National  committee. 

Not  all  the  opponents  of  the  Democracy  in  the  Nation  or  in  New 
Jersey  were  so  favorable  to  the  renomination  of  Lincoln.  At  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  there  was  held  a  convention  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  renomination  of  Lincoln51.  They  hoped,  by  having  named  a 
candidate,  to  influence  the  convention  of  the  Union  party  to  accept 
their  candidate  rather  than  split  the  party.  They  named  John  C. 
Fremont  and  General  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions  was  a  Dr.  Greiner,  of  New  Jersey.  But  the 
Jerseyman  really  prominent  in  the  movement  was  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
son,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  Congress,  from  the  third  New  Jersey 
district,  on  the  Union  platform,  in  1862.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
Fremont  ratification  meeting  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York  City52, 
he  declared  for  any  one  to  beat  Lincoln,  though  he  had  no  sympathy, 
he  said,  with  Seymour,  Vallandigham,  Fernando  Wood,  and  the 
peace  Democracy.  This  movement,  since  it  was  composed  of  men 
who  held  more  radical  views  than  Lincoln  entertained,  found  little 
support  in  New  Jersey.  When  the  military  situation  improved, 
after  the  Democratic  national  convention  had  met,  Fremont  withdrew 
in  favor  of  Lincoln.  His  letter  of  withdrawal53  was  published  in  the 
evening  journals  of  September  22.  The  Union-Republican  state 
convention  of  New  Jersey  was  then  in  session  at  Trenton.  The 
convention  endorsed  the  National  Union  platform,  and  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,  and  named  the  candidates  for  state  electors.  Marcus  L. 
Ward  and  Alexander  G.  Cattell  headed  the  ticket  as  electors  at  large. 
A  slight  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of  the  convention  was  threatened 
when  the  senator  from  Camden,  James  M.  Scovel,  sought  to  have  a 
resolution  passed  that  would  place  the  party  in  opposition  to  any 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
The  immediate  tabling  of  the  resolution  prevented  discussion. 

*9Ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1864.  60Cf.  supra,  p.  115. 

slSee  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  pp.  463-464. 

“June  27,  1864.  MSee  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  529. 
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The  Union  Leagues  were  prominent  in  the  campaign;  meetings 
were  held  everywhere,  but  even  with  the  change  in  political  sentiment 
caused  by  the  victories  of  the  armies  in  September  the  campaign  was 
not  successful.  Some  progress,  unquestionably,  was  made  against  the 
peace  Democracy,  but  the  state  remained  Democratic. 

In  1864,  a  new  chairman  of  the  Union-Republican  state  committee 
— Charles  P.  Smith — was  chosen.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  since  1859.  His  comment  on  the  campaign54  is  that  little 
cooperation  was  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  Union-Republican 
campaign  of  1864.  He  claims  that  the  leaders  did  not  back  him 
efficiently ;  though  they  were  willing  to  receive  and  disburse  funds, 
the  burden  of  organization  was  left  to  him.  He  believed  that,  with 
more  cooperation,  the  election  might  have  been  won.  fyv 

How  many  soldiers  were  able  to  vote  in  November,  1864,  it|is 
impossible  to  say.  Some  undoubtedly  did  vote  in  New  Jersey.  The 
failure  of  the  legislature  of  that  year  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  soldier  to 
obtain  leave  and  to  return  to  his  home  district  to  vote.  That  had 
been  the  plan  proposed  in  the  resolutions  which  the  legislature  passed. 
These  resolutions  provided  that  the  military  commanders  should  be 
requested  to  grant  leave  to  soldiers  to  come  home  to  vote,  wherever 
the  military  situation  would  permit55.  This  Governor  Parker  did  by 
forwarding  copies  of  the  resolutions.  The  problem  was  undoubtedly 
difficult.  Upon  that  point  we  have  some  expert  testimony.  Mr. 
Smith  says56,  “I  also  assumed  the  herculean  task  of  bringing  soldiers 
home  to  vote- — a  duty  requiring  perseverance,  tact,  unflinching 
work,  and  no  small  outlay  of  money”. 

The  election  assured  a  tie  in  the  assembly  of  1865,  though  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  would  be  Democratic.  This  would 
mean,  normally,  the  election  of  a  Democrat  as  United  States  senator. 
Such  an  election  would  involve  a  Union  party  loss,  since  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator  would  succeed  Senator  Ten  Eyck.  However,  ex- 
Govemor  Newell’s  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  balance  that  loss67.  His  personal  popularity 
throughout  the  state  was  always  available  to  his  party,  which  some¬ 
times  poorly  repaid  him68. 

64Pp.  261,  266.  88  C/.  supra,  p.  106.  6*P.  264. 

67The  Union  party  elected  two  Congressmen  and  made  a  gain  in  the  assembly, 
thereby  electing  the  speaker,  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  and  the  clerk. 

68C/.  Nelson,  p.  251:  “For  more  than  twenty  years  <to  1870  as  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  leader  in  his  party,  he  had  controlled  and  dispensed 
party  patronage  throughout  his  State  and  Congressional  district”. 
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This  campaign  of  1864  was  the  last  conducted  by  the  Union  party. 
At  no  time  since  its  formation  had  the  Republican  party  had  formal 
state  wide  recognition  or  standing  in  New  Jersey.  It  had  admitted 
the  “Opposition”  party  of  New  Jersey  to  its  councils,  but  the  “Op¬ 
position”  party  retained  its  independent  existence.  When,  after  the 
campaign  of  i860,  the  “Opposition”  party  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
into  the  Republican  party,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  party,  known  as  the  Union  party.  This  movement  was 
tentative  in  1861,  but  definitely  established  in  1862,  and  continued 
in  1863  and  1864.  Popularly  the  party  was  known  as  the  Union 
party,  the  Union-Republican  party,  or  merely  the  Republican  party. 
This  last  designation  found  favor  with  the  Democratic  press.  The 
close  of  the  war  changed  the  situation ;  the  party  was  known  thence¬ 
forth  as  the  Republican  party  of  New  Jersey. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  CONTEST 

OVER  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATORSHIP,  1865-1866 

The  result  of  the  election  of  1864,  which  brought  about  a  tie1 
between  the  Union-Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties  in  the 
state  assembly,  set  up  a  very  interesting  situation  in  the  legislature  of 
1865,  when  it  assembled  on  January  10,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  term  of  United  States  Senator  Ten  Eyck  was  expiring  and  his 
successor  was  to  be  elected.  The  senate  was  organized  speedily  by 
the  Democrats,  who  elected  as  president  Edward  W.  Scudder,  of 
Mercer,  by  a  party  vote  of  13  to  8,  over  George  D.  Homer,  of  Ocean. 
In  the  assembly  the  ballot  showed  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Taylor,  speaker  of 
the  preceding  session,  and  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  of  Union,  president  of 
the  senate  in  1862,  with  thirty  votes  each.  The  resultant  deadlock, 
it  was  clear,  could  be  broken  only  by  agreement.  But  for  the  time 
being  neither  party  was  favorable  to  such  agreement. 

Samuel  Fowler,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  assembly  from  Sussex, 
was  at  the  time  very  ill,  but  had,  at  great  personal  risk,  been  present 
at  the  session  of  January  10,  and  had  cast  his  vote  then.  In  view  of 
his  critical  condition,  a  resolution  was  offered,  from  the  Union  side,  to 
the  effect  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  house  should  be  necessary  to  elect 
the  officers  of  the  assembly.  When  finally  convinced  that  the  proposal 
was  offered  in  good  faith,  the  Democratic  members  of  the  assembly 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  resolution  was  passed.  This  action  would 
postpone  the  organization  of  the  assembly  until  Mr.  Fowler  should  be 
able  to  take  his  seat.  But  Mr.  Fowler,  as  a  result,  possibly,  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  attending  the  initial  session  of  January  10,  died  on  January 
16.  This  broke  the  tie,  of  course,  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Fowler 
should  be  elected.  Though  the  Unionists  did  not  have  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  assembly,  they  nevertheless  now  had  a  plurality  of  one 
over  the  Democrats;  hence  they  desired  to  organize  the  assembly 
at  once.  But  the  Democrats  held  that,  by  the  resolution  of  January 
10,  a  majority  of  the  whole  assembly,  or  thirty-one  votes,  would  be 
necessary  to  elect  officers.  When  Attorney-General  Frelinghuysen 


1Cf.  supra,  p.  140. 
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was  appealed  to,  he  rendered  an  opinion  upholding  the  Unionist 
contention,  that  a  majority  of  the  actual  members  of  the  assembly 
was  now  thirty.  This  caused  a  great  stir. 

However,  as  the  wisest  settlement,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  whereby  the  assembly  should  be 
organized  by  the  parties  jointly.  The  assembly  was  therefore  organ¬ 
ized  on  January  26.  The  Union  party  obtained  the  speaker,  the 
clerk,  and  the  doorkeeper,  the  Democrats  the  assistant  clerk,  the 
engrossing  clerk,  and  the  assistant  doorkeeper.  Fate  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  Union  success* 2.  Interesting  light  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  parties  towards  each  other  is  afforded  by  the  method  employed  to 
effect  the  organization  of  the  assembly  on  the  basis  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  This  was  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  reciting  “That  in 
order  to  organize  this  House  without  further  delay,  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
Crowell,  of  the  Assembly,  be  unanimously  declared  the  Speaker  of 
this  House.  ...”  The  resolution  named  in  succession  also  the 
various  selections  for  the  other  offices. 

The  assembly  was  now  organized,  but  the  problem  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  tie3  created  in  connection  with  the  election  of  a  United 
States  senator  remained4.  In  New  Jersey,  it  was  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  legislature  that  United  States  senators  should  be  elected 
by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  Such  a 
joint  meeting  could  be  held  only  at  an  agreed  time,  as  the  result  of 
resolutions  passed  by  both  houses.  Soon  after  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  November  was  known,  it  was  urged  generally  by  the  Union 
party  press  in  the  state  that  the  assembly  should  refuse  to  go  into 
joint  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator5 6,  and  so 
prevent  the  election  of  a  Democrat  as  such  senator.  A  senator 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  1865  would,  under  normal  circumstances, 
not  take  his  seat  till  the  following  December.  It  was  probable,  or 
at  least  possible,  that  the  legislature  elected  in  1865,  to  sit  in  1866, 
would  be  Union-Republican.  Should,  then,  the  proposal  to  defer 
the  election  of  a  senator  be  adopted,  New  Jersey  would,  on  the  one 

’Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  the  Democrats  had  offered  a  division 

of  the  offices  on  a  more  equable  basis. 

’William  M.  Illif  had  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Fowler. 

4For  the  action  of  this  legislature  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  cf.  infra, 

pp.  163-164. 

6Cf.  Newark  Advertiser,  Nov.  16,  1864,  and  Newark  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1864. 
The  contest  between  Governor  Newell  and  a  Democratic  legislature  over  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  chancellor  in  1859  was  referred  to  as  a  precedent  for  the  plan 
now  proposed. 
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hand,  be  without  its  full  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
practice,  for  but  a  few  weeks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senator, 
when  elected  finally,  might  well  be  a  Republican. 

The  assembly,  however,  agreed  to  go  into  joint  meeting  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  At  the  joint  meeting  on  that  day  Senator  Holsman  offered  a 
resolution  which  was  agreed  to,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  34,  providing  that 
no  candidate  for  United  States  senator  receiving  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  Joint  Meeting  should  be  declared  elected.  The 
election  was  then  postponed  to  March  1 .  On  that  day,  by  a  vote  of 
43  to  37,  it  was  postponed  again,  to  March  15.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Union  caucus  clearly  felt  that  it  could  either  postpone  the  election 
indefinitely,  or,  should  a  vote  be  forced,  could  prevent  the  election  of  a 
Democrat.  A  strict  party  vote  on  joint  ballot  would  have  totalled  43 
to  38,  a  Democratic  majority  of  five.  But  there  were  a  few  Demo¬ 
crats  who  were  unalterably  opposed  to  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  John  Potter  Stockton.  When  the  Union  members  of  the 
assembly  agreed  to  go  into  joint  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  United 
States  senator,  and  when  they  accepted  Senator  Holsman’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  they  undoubtedly  knew  of  this  Democratic  opposition  to  Mr. 
Stockton.  That  they  risked  at  all  a  session  of  the  Joint  Meeting  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  favoring  the  election 
of  a  senator,  whatever  his  party. 

The  Joint  Meeting,  at  three  o’clock  on  March  15,  was  a  scene  of 
excitement  and  confusion.  Senator  Holsman’s  resolution,  requir¬ 
ing  a  clear  majority  for  the  election  of  a  senator,  was  quickly  re¬ 
scinded,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  40.  A  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die,  which 
was  offered  immediately,  was  lost,  by  40  to  41,  and  the  Joint  Meeting 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  senator.  Stockton  received  40  votes,  Ten 
Eyck,  the  candidate  of  the  Union-Republican  caucus,  37.  A  motion 
to  adjourn  was  then,  in  the  confusion,  quickly  passed.  Senator 
Scovel  had  refused  to  vote  for  Ten  Eyck,  and  had  voted  for  Attorney- 
General  Frelinghuysen.  But,  of  the  Democrats,  Senator  Doughty, 
of  Somerset,  voted  for  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Senator  Jenkins,  of  Union,  for 
Henry  S.  Little,  and  Assemblyman  Kennedy,  of  Warren,  for  Colonel 
Wall.  In  a  word,  three  of  the  disaffected  Democrats  held  out  against 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  with  the  result  that,  on  the 
first  and  only  ballot,  Stockton  received  a  plurality  of  the  votes  of 
the  Joint  Meeting  but  not  a  majority,  as  Senator  Holsman’s  resolu¬ 
tion  of  February  15  had  required.  In  the  maneuvering  the  Demo- 
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crats  had  obtained  an  unexpected  success.  Stockton  took  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  December,  1865* * * * 6. 

By  the  adjournment  of  the  Joint  Meeting,  the  Union-Republican 
members  of  the  legislature  lost  the  opportunity  to  protest,  in  the 
legislature  itself,  against  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  requiring  a 
majority  vote  to  elect  a  United  States  senator,  and  against  the  sub¬ 
sequent  election  of  Stockton  by  a  plurality7.  The  only  recourse,  then, 
was  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the  sole 
judge  of  the  election  of  its  members.  Steps  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
protest  were  taken.  Charles  P.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Union- 
Republican  state  executive  committee,  assisted  by  Cortlandt  Parker, 
of  Newark,  soon  drew  up  a  protest,  to  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  when  next  it  should  meet,  in  December,  1865.  This 
protest  was  signed  by  the  Union-Republican  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature8.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  senate,  in  December,  under 
circumstances  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Smith9.  In  the  protest  it 
was  urged  that  Mr.  Stockton  should  be  unseated,  because  his  election 
had  been  irregular.  The  points  made  by  the  protest  were  that 
Stockton  did  not  receive  as  many  votes  as  were  cast  against  him; 
that  no  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey  had  ever  been  elected 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  that  election  by  a  legislature  could 
be  a  legal  action  only  if  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  legislature. 
The  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
however,  to  which  only  Mr.  Clark  objected,  held  “That  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  law  either  of  Congress  or  the  State  on  the  subject,  a 

“Smith,  p.  297,  recounts  a  conversation  he  had  with  Assemblyman  Paul  C. 

Brink,  of  Camden,  on  March  15.  “Brink  said,  ‘It  was  a  trick’.  I  immediately 

remarked,  ‘You  must  protest’.  ‘It  cannot  be  done’,  he  replied,  ‘for  we  have 

adjourned’.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  senate  was  now  in  position  to  veto 

proposals  for  a  further  session  of  the  Joint  Meeting”. 

7He  was  seated  provisionally;  cf.  infra,  p.  146. 

sCf.  Smith,  p.  297. 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  297,  300.  Smith  declares  that,  about  six  months  after  the  protest 
had  been  signed  by  the  Union-Republican  members  of  the  legislature,  J.  T. 
Nixon  came  to  him,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  protest  to  a  “conference 
or  something  of  the  kind  in  Newark  to-day”.  Nixon  agreed  to  return  it.  Smith 
thought  that  Nixon  owed  him  so  much  that  he  could  count  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  this  promise.  “It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  conferring  parties  were 
A.  G.  Cattell,  Geo.  N.  Robeson,  J.  T.  Nixon,  and  some  others.  .  .  .  They  had 
determined  to  grasp  the  United  States  Senatorship  for  Cattell”. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Smith  never  saw  the  protest  again.  On  page  300 he  writes: 
“Cortlandt  Parker,  Mr.  Brink,  and  myself  were  alike  ignored  in  the  matter;  nor 
were  we  in  any  manner  identified  with  the  disreputable  course  afterwards  pur¬ 
sued  in  urging  it  through  the  Senate.  Upon  the  re-assembling  of  Congress,  the 
protest  appeared  to  be  the  only  basis  of  action  for  unseating  Mr.  Stockton.  All 
else  was  regarded  as  mere  ‘expediency’  urged  in  Cattell’s  individual  interest. 
His  henchman  was  Geo.  M.  Robeson”. 
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joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  duly  assembled  and  vested  with 
authority  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator,  has  a  right  to  prescribe 
that  a  plurality  may  elect  on  the  principle  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
rule  by  a  majority  vote  in  the  first  instance  makes  the  act  subse¬ 
quently  done  in  pursuance  of  such  majority  its  own”10. 

The  protest  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  was  finally  reported  to  the  Senate  on  March  26,  1866. 
Stockton  had  been  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1865, 
pending  the  report  by  the  committee  on  the  protest.  The  report 
upheld  Senator  Stockton’s  election,  and  was  adopted  that  day  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  21.  Senator  Stockton’s  own  vote  carried  the  motion. 
Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  objected  strenuously  to  Senator 
Stockton’s  voting  on  the  question.  On  the  next  day,  therefore, 
Stockton  withdrew  his  vote,  and  on  another  ballot  was  unseated,  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  2 111.  On  the  same  day,  March  27,  President  Johnson’s 
message  vetoing  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  received  by  Congress. 
The  importance  of  the  New  Jersey  senatorial  contest  now  appears. 
Circumstances  had  injected  it  into  the  contest  over  the  policies  of 
President  Johnson  and  Congress  for  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  and  at  a  very  critical  stage  of  that  contest,  when  the 
veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  unexpected  to  the  last  moment,  be¬ 
came  known. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  January  11,  1866.  On  February  2, 
it  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  12;  it  passed  the  House  on 
March  13.  As  already  stated,  President  Johnson  sent  his  message12 
vetoing  the  bill  to  Congress  on  March  27.  On  April  4  the  Senate 
considered  the  veto  message.  Senator  Trumbull  mswered  it.  He 
characterized  the  bill  as  the  most  important  measure  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  since  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  had 
been  before  that  body.  On  April  6  the  Senate  voted.  L  p  to  the 
last  moment  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  n°  _ ssary  two-thirds  vote, 
which  the  Republicans  had  been  unable  to  muster  to  override  the  veto 

l0Quoted  by  De  Witt,  p.  70. 

uCf.  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  585. 

12He  objected  to  the  bill  because  it  conferred  citizenship  upon  the  negroes  at  a 
time  when  eleven  states  out  of  thirty-sis  were  unrepresented  in  Congress,  and 
attempted  to  fix  by  Federal  law  “a  perfect  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races 
in  every  State  of  the  Union”.  It  was,  he  held,  an  invasion  by  the  federal  au¬ 
thority  of  the  rights  of  the  states;  it  had  no  warrant,  and  was  contrary  to  all 
precedents.  It  was  a  “stride  toward  centralization  and  the  concentration  of  all 
legislative  power  in  the  national  government”.  See  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  583. 
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of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill13,  could  be  secured  for  the  present  need. 
There  was  uncertainty  about  the  attitude  of  certain  Union-Republican 
senators.  Further,  Senator  Foot,  of  Vermont,  had  died,  and  George 
F.  Edmunds,  who  was  appointed,  at  once,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  did 
not  take  his  seat  until  April  5.  Senator  Wright,  of  New  Jersey,  had 
been  ill  at  his  home,  in  Newark,  but  he  had  been  brought  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  his  son.  Senator  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  was  also  seriously 
ill14.  The  vote,  when  finally  counted,  stood  33  to  15,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  was  overruled. 

The  opponents  of  the  President  had  no  margin  to  spare.  Had  Morgan  or  Stewart 
or  Willey  separated  himself  from  his  party  or  had  Stockton  not  been  unseated 
the  veto  would  have  been  sustained  as  Dixon  would  have  been  carried  into  the 
Senate  could  his  vote  have  secured  that  result16. 


13The  vote  then  (February  20)  had  been  in  the  Senate,  yeas,  30,  nays,  18.  A 
two-thirds  vote  would  have  required  33  yeas. 

Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  585,  comments  on  this  action With  questionable  justice  and 
propriety,  although  Fessenden  had  favoured  the  action,  the  majority  on  technical 
grounds  had  unseated  Stockton,  a  Democratic  senator  from  New  Jersey  who  had 
voted  against  the  bill”.  Important  also  are  the  accounts  in  Blaine,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  154-161,  De  Witt,  pp.  66-86,  and  Welles,  vol.  ii,  pp.  464-465  (under  date  of 
March  26,  1866),  vol.  ii,  p.  475  (under  date  of  April  4,  1866).  Blaine  seems  to 
believe  that,  had  the  vote  in  the  Senate  not  been  so  close,  Stockton  would  not 
have  been  unseated.  De  Witt  treats  elaborately  the  New  Jersey  senatorial 
contest;  he  holds  that  the  unseating  of  Stockton  was  done  deliberately  by  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  secure  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  over  President  Johnson’s  veto. 

.Secretary  Welles’s  earlier  comment,  because  it  is  completely  contemporary 
with  the  event,  is  worth  quoting; 

‘‘The  Senate  to-day  deprived  Stockton  of  New  Jersey  of  his  seat.  It  was  a 
high-handed,  partisan  proceeding,  in  which  Sumner,  Fessenden,  Morrill,  and 
others  exhibited  a  spirit  and  feeling  wholly  unworthy  of  their  official  position. 
While  I  have  no  special  regard  for  Stockton  and  his  party  in  New  Jersey,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  they  have  in  this  instance  certainly  been  improperly  treated 
and  for  a  factious  purpose  ....  Had  Stockton  acted  with  Sumner  and  Fessen¬ 
den  against  the  veto,  he  would  never  have  been  ousted  from  his  seat.  Of  this  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  or  say  it.  I  am  passing 
no  judgment  on  his  election,  for  I  know  not  the  exact  facts,  but  the  indecent, 
unfair,  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  few  master  spirits  is  most  reprehensible”. 

For  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate,  cf.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Ses., 
pp.  1564  ff.  The  Senate  and  Assembly  Journals,  1865,  and  a  pamphlet,  Was  the 
Hon.  John  P .  Stockton  Duly  Elected  Senator  from  New  Jersey?,  dated  January 
2,  1866,  have  the  minutes  of  the  debates  in  the  Joint  Meeting.  The  pamphlet 
presents  an  argument  denying  the  legality  of  the  election. 

14For  interesting  comment  on  all  these  matters,  cf.  Welles,  vol.  ii,  p.  475  (under 
date  of  April  5,  1866). 

liCf.  Rhodes,  vol,  v,  pp.  585-586;  “The  passage  of  this  bill  over  the  President’s 
veto  was  indeed  a  momentous  event,  not  only  because,  in  view  of  Johnson’s 
character,  it  rendered  the  breach  between  him  and  Congress  complete,  but  also 
for  the  reason  that  it  opened  a  new  chapter  in  constitutional  practice.  Since 
Washington  there  had  been  many  vetoes  but  never  until  now  had  Congress 
passed  over  the  President's  veto  a  measure  of  importance,  and  this  measure  was 
one  over  which  feeling  in  Congress  and  the  country  had  been  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  tension”. 
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Wright  voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  as  Stockton  would  have  done. 
Stockton’s  vote  would,  therefore,  have  been  the  deciding  vote; 
its  exclusion  became,  perhaps,  the  decisive  factor  in  effecting  the  Con¬ 
gressional  plans  of  Reconstruction.  Since  the  Republicans  in  New 
Jersey  now  controlled  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  state  legislature16, 
which  was  still  in  session,  it  was  expected  that  a  Republican  would 
be  elected  immediately. 

The  desire  for  party  advantage,  then,  was  the  motive  which  had 
dictated  the  unseating  of  Stockton.  Yet  the  end  sought  was  not 
alone,  nor  even  principally,  to  obtain  a  radical  Republican  majority 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  As  was  pointed  out  above17,  the  protest 
against  the  election  of  Stockton  had  originated  with  the  Union- 
Republicans  of  New  Jersey18.  For  a  time  the  petition  slept,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  since  the  Senate  was  not  in  session.  It  was  finally  introduced 
into  the  Senate  in  the  interest  of  Alexander  G.  Cattell19,  who,  since  the 
election  of  Stockton,  and  the  success  of  the  Republicans  in  New 
Jersey  in  November,  1865,  had  himself  acquired  senatorial  aspira¬ 
tions.  In  December,  1865,  the  Republicans  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Cattell  in  particular,  were  keen  for  the  unseating  of  Stockton,  since, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  elections  of  November,  1865,  the  Republicans 
had  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  1866,  so  that  the 
election  of  a  Union-Republican  as  senator,  should  Stockton  be  un¬ 
seated,  seemed  assured20. 

16C/.  infra,  pp.  148,  149-152,  165,  n.  11. 

17Cf.  supra,  pp.  145-146. 

18Smith,  p.  306,  declares  that  the  protest,  the  election  of  Scovel  as  state  senator 
{supra,  p.  137),  and  the  calling  of  the  extra  session  of  1866  were  all  alike  due  to 
his  suggestions  ( cf .  infra,  p.  155).  He  continues:  “Yet  Cattell  and  Robeson 
manifested  the  utmost  hostility  towards  me  simply  because  I  maintained  a 
passive  position  in  preference  to  becoming  one  of  their  unscrupulous  and  pro¬ 
nounced  advocates.  It  had  been  immeasurably  better  for  the  party  as  well  as  my 
own  interest  and  convenience,  if  I  had  not  interfered  even  on  general  principles 
and  thus  suffered  Mr.  Stockton  to  retain  his  place  in  the  Senate”.  In  the 
reference  to  his  own  interest  and  convenience  Mr.  Smith  is  thinking  of  his  efforts 
to  secure  his  reappointment  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  {cf. 
infra,  pp.  158-161). 

13Cf.  infra,  pp.  150,  154-155. 

20If  we  accept  Smith’s  account  of  Union-Republican  party  politics  in  New 
Jersey,  we  shall  believe  that  a  definite  working  agreement  was  made  early  in 
1865  among  a  group  of  Republicans  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  undisputed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Union-Republican  party  in  New  Jersey.  As  members  of  this  group, 
or  “Cabal”  or  “Ring”,  Smith  mentions  Alexander  G.  Cattell,  George  M.  Robeson, 
Horace  N.  Congar,  B.  Acton,  Edward  Bettle,  Providence  Ludlam,  Samuel 
Plummer,  F.  F.  Patterson,  John  T.  Nixon,  George  A.  Halsey,  Barker  Gummere, 
and  George  T.  Cobb.  Smith  definitely  asserts  the  existence  of  the  “Cabal”. 
His  account  was  written  as  a  history  of  his  contest  with  the  Cabal  for  party 
leadership,  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  candidacy  for  reappointment  as  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
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The  Union-Republican  success  in  New  Jersey  in  the  campaign  of 
1865,  already  mentioned,  was  a  notable  event  in  the  political  history 
of  the  state.  The  contest  was  for  the  election  of  a  governor,  and  of 
members  of  the  legislature.  It  was  the  first  campaign  in  the  state 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  it  was  conducted  amid  political  con¬ 
ditions  essentially  new ;  it  proved  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  politics  of  the  state  for  the  next  decade. 

The  Union-Republican  state  convention  had  met  in  Trenton,  on 
July  2  o'21.  The  platform  adopted  by  it  congratulated  the  country 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  deplored  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  endorsed  the  administration  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 
Then  followed  an  arraignment  of  the  influential  Democratic  leaders 
and  journals  of  the  state  generally,  for  issuing  a  manifesto,  “through 
an  ex-Govemor  of  the  State”,  urging  that  New  Jersey  should  cast  her 
lot  with  the  south22.  It  was  further  charged  that  the  Democratic 
party  had  prolonged  the  war  by  “evidences  of  sympathy  with  treason”, 
had  discouraged  volunteering,  thus  contributing  to  the  burden  of 
large  bounties,  and  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  negro  troops. 
The  Democrats  were  charged  also  with  exciting  popular  opposition 
to  national  taxes,  with  refusing  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  citizen  soldiery  when  in  the  service  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  with  increasing,  since  i860,  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state  government.  The  convention  pledged  the  party  to  secure 
bounties  for  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  to  reduce  state  expen¬ 
ditures,  to  support  a  policy  of  rigid  economy,  and  to  sustain  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  pledged  also  the  support  of  the  Union  men  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slavery,  and  deplored  the  position  of  New 
Jersey  as  the  only  free  state  that  had  refused  to  ratify  that  amendment. 

The  contestants  before  this  convention  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  were  Marcus  L.  Ward,  the  Union  candidate  in  1862,  now 
chairman  of  the  Union-Republican  national  executive  committee, 
Alexander  G.  Cattell23,  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  Phila- 

21Smith,  p.  270,  says  he  composed  and  published  the  call  for  the  convention. 
“Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  unusual  care 
m  framing  it”. 

22C/.  supra,  pp.  53-54. 

23The  contest  between  Cattell  and  Ward  was  very  keen.  Charles  P.  Smith’s 
account  of  Union-Republican  politics  in  New  Jersey,  as  given  in  his  Reminiscences, 
is  very  interesting,  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  accurate.  He  had  reason,  need, 
and  opportunity  to  be  well  informed  concerning  them.  In  his  narrative  he  dis¬ 
plays  extreme  frankness.  Upon  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  what  he  calls  the 
Cattell-Robeson  Cabal  or  Ring  (cf.  supra,  p.  148,  n.2o)he  has  written  at  great 
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delphia,  and  Major-General  Judson  Kilpatrick.  On  the  fourth 
ballot  Marcus  L.  Ward,  “The  Soldier’s  Friend”24,  received  the  nomi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  Smith’s  account25  of  the  contest  for  the  gubernatorial  nomina¬ 
tion  is  most  interesting.  According  to  him,  the  Cattell-Robeson 
Cabal  in  New  Jersey  politics  originated  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  Cattell’s  campaign  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  of 
1865,  at  a  conference  of  members  of  the  Union-Republican  party  of 
the  First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts,  held  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Smith  was  present. 
Of  Cattell’s  candidacy  Smith  writes  thus : 

Mr.  Alexander  G.  Cattell,  who,  practically,  had  been  absent  from  the  State  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  even  now  had  scarcely  more  than  lodgings  in  Camden 
County,  came  forward  at  the  above  Conference  as  a  candidate  for  the  guberna¬ 
torial  nomination.  He  was  pressed  upon  the  meeting  by  a  number  of  followers, 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  George  M.  Robeson,  B.  Acton, 
Edward  Bettle,  Prov.  Ludlam,  Sam’l  Plummer,  and  F.  F.  Patterson. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  it  was  stated  by  Cattell’s  friends,  in 
his  presence,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  nomination,  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  would  be  raised  to  insitre  his  election  (.$125,000). 

A  combination  was  then  and  there  formed  in  which,  though  strongly  solicited 
in  Mr.  C.’s  presence,  I  refused  to  participate.  Mr.  C.  had  no  claims  upon  the 
party,  possessed  no  fitness,  was  scarcely  known,  and  there  was  no  reason  beyond 
the  pecuniary  consideration  wh}'-  he  should  even  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
position.  I  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  I  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Cabal.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Cattell  deemed  it  important  to  consult  me  in  a  special  visit  at  my 
residence.  He  referred  to  our  boyhood  in  Salem,  and  affected  to  rely  upon  me. 
Mr.  Cattell’s  coadjutors  were  very  boastful  and  active,  but  they  failed  in  securing 
the  delegates  from  Mercer  County.  In  short,  they  failed  in  the  State  conven¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

The  Democratic  state  convention  met  on  August  30.  On  the 
fourth  ballot  Theodore  Runyon  was  nominated.  His  opponents  were 
Theodore  S.  Randolph,  General  Gershom  Mott,  Moses  Bigelow,  and 
S.  J.  Bayard.  The  platform  was  lengthy  and  verbose.  The  Demo¬ 
cracy  still  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  war  upon  the  Abolitionists 

length.  The  main  events  in  Smith’s  struggle  with  the  Cabal  were  the  contest  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1865,  the  contest  in  1866  for  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  unseating  of  Stockton,  and  Smith’s 
struggle  for  renomination  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  material  in  Smith’s  Reminiscences  is  in  manuscript  only,  and  not 
easily  accessible,  much  of  his  comment  on  the  politics  of  the  period  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  abstract  or  quoted  in  extenso  in  this  and  the  following  chapter. 

2iCf.  supra,  pp.  70,  130. 

26  Pp.  271-272. 
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of  the  north  and  the  Secessionists  of  the  south.  Opposition  to  negro 
suffrage  was  expressed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  people  of  each 
state  had  the  right  to  control  the  subject  as  they  deemed  best; 
similarly,  the  right  of  each  state  to  control  its  own  militia  was  main¬ 
tained.  A  return  to  the  bimetallic  standard  of  currency  was  en¬ 
dorsed  ;  so  also  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  payment  of  equalized 
bounties  to  state  soldiers  was  advocated,  and  the  claim  was  made 
that  the  Democrats  were  the  first  in  New  Jersey  to  advocate  it  and  to 
establish  the  principle  of  equal  taxation.  The  federal  administra¬ 
tion  was  criticized  for  its  plan  of  subordinating  the  civil  to  the 
military  power  in  the  southern  states. 

The  campaign  was  carried  on  with  energy  and  enthusiasm26. 
General  Kilpatrick  addressed  political  gatherings  everywhere  in  the 
state  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  participated  in  a  series  of  debates, 
with  Congressman  Andrew  J.  Rogers  as  his  Democratic  opponent27. 
“General"  Runyon’s  war  record  came  in  for  considerable  attention 
and  criticism.  In  brief,  the  Union-Republican  campaign  was  more 
thoroughly  organized  than  at  any  time  previous28.  On  July  4,  the 
Union-Republicans  had  held  at  Trenton,  and  elsewhere,  grand  re¬ 
ceptions  for  the  returned  soldiers.  It  was  thought  that  the  soldier 
vote  wyould  decide  the  election.  In  November,  1864,  about  15,000 
soldiers  who  were  voters  of  New  Jersey  were  outside  the  state,  and 
did  not  vote.  The  Unionists  claimed  that  their  vote  would  have  upset 
McClellan’s  majority  of  8,000  in  the  state. 

Governor  Parker,  in  an  address29,  pointed  out  the  real  issues  of  the 
day  as  he  saw  them — negro  suffrage,  and  the  restoration  policy  of 
President  Johnson.  The  latter  he  urged,  must  be  sustained,  since 
the  President  was  acting  on  Democratic  principles.  The  former  he 
vigorously  opposed. 

Mr.  Ward  won,  by  a  majority  of  2,789  votes.  He  received  67,525 

26Smith,  p.  270,  says  the  Loyal  Leagues  were  constantly  stimulated  to  action. 
For  the  Leagues,  cf.  supra,  pp.  132-134. 

27At  Newark,  on  September  13,  1865,  General  Kilpatrick  said:  “I  am  not  willing 
to  see  the  rebels  of  the  South,  whose  hands  are  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  our  fallen 
braves,  restored  to  all  their  old  rights  and  privileges;  and  that,  too,  before  they 
have  shed  one  penitential  tear  for  the  great  crimes  they  have  committed.  I  will 
not  stand  tamely  by  and  see  the  triumph  of  that  band  of  pitiable  traitors  in  my 
native  State  who,  while  professing  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
have  ever  gloried  in  the  progress  of  treason — men  who  now  call  themselves 
Democrats’’. 

28See  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  14;  New  York  Tribune,  Sep.  26;  and  cf.  infra, 
p.  158,  n.  51. 

290ct.  16,  1865. 
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votes,  Mr.  Runyon  64,737.  The  legislature  was  safely  Republican, 
in  both  houses30. 

Smith’s  comment31  on  the  campaign  is  most  interesting: 

<After  Marcus  L.  Ward  was  nominated;*,  The  plan  of  the  defeated  faction  was 
now  to  secure  the  legislature  by  sacrificing  the  gubernatorial  candidate,  and 
pressing  Cattell  for  U.  S.  Senate.  They  therefore  proceeded  to  declare  on  all 
occasions  that  Mr.  Ward  could  not  be  elected.  It  was  well  understood  that 
they  intended  he  should  not  be.  I  strove  to  conciliate  them,  and  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  three  <members  of  the  newly  appointed  State  Executive  Committee > 
to  accompany  me  to  Newark,  and  call  upon  Mr.  Ward.  My  object  was  to  commit 
them  to  him  before  they  had  time  to  sow  dissentions.  I  soon  perceived  that  their 
purpose  was  not  to  aid  Mr.  W.,  but  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  control  the 
means  which  he  and  his  friends  were  likely  to  devote  to  the  canvass.  They  left 
him  disappointed  and  angry.  From  that  time  forward  and  until  a  few  days  of 
the  election,  the  Cattell  faction,  some  of  them  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
the  Party  and  State,  continually  predicted  Mr.  Ward’s  defeat,  and  declined 
performing  any  practical  work  of  the  canvass.  Throughout  the  central  and 
lower  counties,  I  was  left  to  contend  almost  single-handed.  Every  particle  of 
drudgery  was  thrown  upon  me.  Of  the  members  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Nixon 
attended  but  a  single  meeting;  Mr.  Robeson  resigned  from  his  position  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Speakers  and  Meetings,  and  left  this  important  de¬ 
partment  entirely  in  the  hands  of  strangers  in  the  State,  who  were  neither  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  people  nor  their  requirements,  and  who  immediately  opened 
their  headquarters  in  New  York\  I  visited  different  sections  of  the  State,  urging 
our  friends  to  increase  their  efforts,  and  the  reply  almost  invariably  received  was, 
“We  are  anxious  and  willing,  but  somebody  is  holding  back” .  The  members  of  the 
Committee  from  the  First  Cong.  District  assumed  to  take  exclusive  control,  and 
yet  did  nothing.  Robeson  and  Cattell  were  the  moving  spirits  in  commanding 
this  halt.  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  their  intention  nothing  should 
be  done  until  Mr.  Ward  and  his  East  Jersey  friends  surrendered  to  their  demands, 
both  as  regards  dispensing  his  means  and  official  patronage. 

Mr.  Smith  declares  that  the  executive  committee  furnished  him 
neither  speakers  nor  funds.  So  little  was  reported  by  the  committee 
on  finances  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
gubernatorial  campaign. 

Then  and  there  (less  than  a  week  previous  to  the  election)  I  assumed  a  position, 
which,  however  prejudicial  it  may  have  been  to  my  own  interests,  saved  the 
Party.  From  that  hour  my  fate  was  sealed  so  far  as  the  confederating  parties 
could  accomplish  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ward  was  elected,  whereupon  these  “hard  working 
friends”,  who  throughout  the  canvass  had  performed  little  or  no  service,  became 
exceedingly  active — passing  through  the  State,  and  to  neighboring  cities,  re¬ 
ceiving  congratulations  and  boasting  of  what  they  had  accomplished,  while  I 

30The  New  York  Herald,  November  9,  said  that  the  result  meant  the  passage  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  and  the  election  of  a  Republican  as  United  States 
senator  from  New  Jersey. 

31  Pp.  273-279 . 
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was  left  for  weeks  engaged  in  gathering  bills  and  seeking  means  to  liquidate 
them  ....  Never  had  a  man  worked  more  indefatigably,  or  served  a  cause  more 
faithfully,  and  never  was  any  one  more  shamefully  treated  by  those  who  had 
ostensibly  <been>  selected  to  aid  him  in  redeeming  the  State.  As  Chairman 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  who  had  contended  for  Mr.  Ward  through 
two  gubernatorial  campaigns,  adhering  to  him  in  defeat  and  victory,  ...  it  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  1  was  entitled  to  some  consideration  at  his  hands. 
The  men,  however,  into  whose  hands  he  had  surrendered  himself  worked  harder 
for  Mr.  Cattell’s  nomination  than  for  Mr.  Ward's  election,  and  managed  to  visit 
their  defeat  upon  me.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  my  office  might  or  might  not  prove  a 
personal  calamity,  but  it  always  dwarfs  in  comparison  with  the  wide-spread  cor¬ 
ruption  which  on  every  hand  is  cankering  the  life-blood  of  the  State  and  Party. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  Union-Republicans  throughout  the 
north  over  the  results  of  the  election  in  New  Jersey.  The  New  York 
Times  said  editorially32: 

The  Union  triumph  in  New  Jersey  marks,  perhaps  more  significantly  than  any 
achieved  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  Republican  principles  and  the  depth  to  which 
they  have  taken  root  in  the  political  soil  of  the  Nation.  That  State,  which  has 
adhered  more  tenaciously  than  any  other  Northern  State  to  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  the  so-called  Democracy,  has  at  last  broken  loose.  .  .  . 

The  New  York  Evening  PosP 3  commented  as  follows : 

The  late  glorious  result  in  New  Jersey  is  mainly  due  to  the  stupid  consistency 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  that  state.  With  more  adroitness  and  less  honesty 
they  might  have  prevailed.  Had  the  managers  of  the  convention  .  .  .  boldly 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  past  political  record  and  varnished  over  their  close 
ambition  wfith  a  semblance  of  patriotic  zeal,  they  would  indeed  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  possession  of  fixed  principles,  but  could  hardly  have  failed  to  carry 
the  State. 

Upon  the  issues  on  which  the  Democrats  conducted  the  campaign,, 
every  vote  for  Runyon  became  almost  an  approval  of  the  most  un¬ 
qualified  and  thoroughgoing  Peace  Democracy  of  the  period  of  the 
war.  Throughout,  the  Democrats  were  in  a  defensive  position.  Mr.. 
Ward  had  great  personal  popularity.  Interest  centered  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  and  the  result  was  probably  due,  largely,  to  the 
returned  soldiers34. 

Mr.  Stockton  was  unseated  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March 
27,  1866.  It  was  pointed  out  above35,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  just 

32Nov.  9,  1865. 

33Nov.  8,  1865. 

34The  New  York  Times ,  Jan.  17,  1866,  under  the  caption,  “Another  State 
Added  to  the  Union’’,  said  editorially:  “The  inauguration  of  Marcus  L.  Ward  as 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  .  .  .  completes  the  necessary  formalities  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  that  State  to  the  Union”.  The  New  York  Tribune,  November  8,  1865, 
hailed  “New  Jersey  Redeemed”.  For  further  discussion  of  the  election  of  1865, 
cf.  Oberholtzer,  vol.  i,  pp.  138-139. 

35 Cf.  supra,  pp.  146-147. 
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returned  to  Congress  with  the  President’s  veto,  was  awaiting  action, 
and  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  radical  Republicans  would  be 
able  to  override  the  veto.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  immediate 
election  of  a  radical  Republican  senator  by  New  Jersey  would  have 
been  welcome.  But,  when  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  sought  to 
elect  a  senator,  difficulties  arose.  The  choice  of  the  Union-Repub¬ 
lican  caucus  was  Alexander  G.  Cattell.  But  the  senate  was  Repub¬ 
lican  by  only  one  vote.  The  president  of  the  senate,  James  M. 
Scovel,  refused  to  vote  for  Cattell,  declaring  him  an  upstart  and  ad¬ 
venturer,  a  stranger  to  New  Jersey  for  twenty  years,  unfit  mentally 
and  morally  for  the  position,  without  claims  to  it  other  than  financial. 
He  further  refused  to  vote  to  go  into  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature.  Yet,  on  March  30,  he  offered  to  vote  for  any 
Republican  save  Cattell,  and  put  forth  a  list  of  acceptable  Republi¬ 
cans.  He  promised  that,  if  the  Union-Republican  caucus  should  agree 
on  some  one  other  than  Cattell,  he  would  go  into  joint  meeting  on 
April  336.  The  caucus,  however,  remained  firm  for  Cattell,  and, 
since  Scovel  held  the  deciding  vote,  the  legislature  was  unable  to 
elect  a  senator,  and  adjourned,  finally,  on  April  637.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  over  the  President’s  veto38.  Scovel 
was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  and  abuse  for  his  refusal  to  vote  to 
authorize  the  senate  to  go  into  joint  meeting.  Cattell,  in  the  short 
time  since  his  reentrance  into  New  Jersey  politics,  had  obtained  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Union-Republican  party.  Scovel  was  not 
favorable  to  the  railroad  interests,  in  spite  of  which  he  had  been 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  senate  in  186339.  Personal  animosity 


3SScovel  maintained  that,  if  Ten  Eyck  had  been  reelected  in  1865,  there  would 
have  been  no  protest.  He  held  that,  if  the  legislature  was  competent  to  prescribe 
a  majority  vote  as  necessary  to  election,  it  was  competent  also  to  prescribe  a 
plurality  vote  as  sufficient  for  election.  As  a  former  Democrat,  who  had  joined 
the  Union -Republican  party,  he  was  at  odds  with  the  Republicans  on  President 
Johnson’s  reconstruction  policy.  It  was  the  radicals  in  the  Senate  that  had 
ejected  Stockton.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  145-148. 

37The  Democratic  caucus  protested  against  the  selection  of  a  senator,  because 
there  was  no  vacancy;  because  the  federal  senate  acted  by  less  than  a  majority 
of  its  whole  number,  against  the  facts  in  the  case;  because  it  was  a  high  handed 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  have  two 
representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who  were  to  be  appointed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  See  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1866 
P-  539- 

■  38C/.  supra,  p.  147, 

39U/.  supra,  p.  137*  Smith,  pp.  301,303,  declares  explicitly  that  Scovel  was 
nominated  in  1863  against  the  wishes  of  the  Camden  County  Committee,  and 
others ;  he  himself  took  charge  of  Scovel’s  canvass,  unified  the  party  in  his  support, 
and  brought  about  his  election.  Scovel  voted  with  the  Republicans  on  all  ques- 
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between  Cattell  and  Scovel  caused  the  deadlock  in  the  senatorial 
election. 

In  June,  Congress  enacted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  in 
July40  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  over  the  President’s  veto  a 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill.  The  breech  between  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  was  widening.  But  New  Jersey  was  represented  by  only  one 
senator;  he,  Wright,  was  a  Democrat.  Criticism  of  Scovel  in¬ 
creased.  During  the  late  summer,  Scovel,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Charles  P.  Smith,  wrote  to  Governor  Ward,  urging  him  to  convene  the 
legislature  in  special  session.  He  promised  to  vote  for  any  candidate 
the  party  might  agree  upon41.  Governor  Ward  responded  by  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  to  meet  on  September  10,  1866,  to 
take  action  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment42,  and  on  the  election  of  a 
United  States  senator. 

Meantime,  as  the  result  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  election  and 
the  ejection  of  Stockton,  Congress,  under  its  power  to  determine  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  electing  senators43,  had  prescribed  the  manner 
in  which,  in  the  future,  United  States  senators  were  to  be  elected. 
As  a  result  of  this  act  of  Congress,  Mr.  Scovel,  even  if  he  had  so 

lions  save  that  of  going  into  joint  meeting.  Smith  says  he  is  no  apologist  for 
Scovel,  and  was  not  in  intercourse  with  him. 

Smith,  p.  301,  comments  as  follows  on  Cattell’s  campaign  for  the  senatorship: 
“Upon  assembling  of  the  legislature,  Cattell,  attended  by  his  coadjutor,  Robeson, 
and  a  host  of  needy  followers,  made  their  appearance  in  Trenton,  opened  head¬ 
quarters  at  several  of  the  hotels,  and  at  once  assumed  to  dictate  to  the  Party  and 
Legislature.  In  this  and  other  respects  they  offended  Senator  Scovel,  whom  they 
seemed  to  imagine  was  elected  simply  to  obey  their  dictates”.  Again,  p.  303,  he 
writes:  “He  <Cattell>  had  secured  influence  with  a  large  number  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Journals  of  the  State  by  means  best  known  to  himself”.  “The  legis¬ 
lature  succumbed  to  the  clamor  <of  the  press  >  and  sustained  Cattell  in  his 
assumption  that  the  Senator  should  be  himself  or  nobody.  Scovel  remained 
firm  and  the  legislature  was  adjourned  by  Cattell  and  Robeson  without  effecting 
an  election”. 

40July  16,  1866.  Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  598. 

41C/.  Smith,  p.  305:  “This  will  indicate  you  <Scovel>  are  not  chargeable  with 
the  loss  of  the  Senator”. 

42The  question  of  the  vacant  senatorship  was,  however,  probably  of  more  interest 
than  consideration  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

^Act  of  July  25,1866.  Congress  had  enacted  that  a  state  legislature,  immediately 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  senatorial  term,  should  proceed,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  its  session  began,  to  elect  a  senator.  Each  house  was  first  to 
vote  separately ;  if  one  person  should  receive  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  in  each  house,  he  was  to  be  declared  elected. 

Should  no  person  receive  a  majority  in  each  of  the  separate  ballotings,  the  two 
houses  must  meet  in  joint  assembly,  and  elect  by  viva  voce  vote  and  majority  count. 
Should  there  be  no  election  on  the  first  day  of  the  joint  assembly,  the  assembly 
must  meet  every  succeeding  day,  and  take  one  ballot  at  noon,  until  a  senator 
should  be  elected. 

This  procedure  has  since  been  superseded  by  that  prescribed  by  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment. 
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desired,  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  going 
into  joint  meeting.  There  the  Republicans  had  votes  enough  to 
elect  Cattell,  should  they  so  desire. 

In  his  message,  Governor  Ward  placed  before  the  special  session  of 
the  legislature  the  two  questions — the  vacant  senatorship,  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment44.  After  disposing  of  the  latter,  the  legis¬ 
lature  took  up  the  former.  Cattell  had  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Union-Republican  caucus.  The  legislature  balloted  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1 1 .  Cattell  was  elected  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to  10,  in  the 
assembly  by  34  to  24.  There  was  thus  no  need  of  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  houses.  Since  Cattell  was  favorable  to  the  Reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  radicals  in  Congress,  his  election  as  senator  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  radical  Republicans  in  Congress.  As  already 
noted45,  had  Stockton  been  permitted  to  retain  his  seat,  the  course 
which  Congressional  Reconstruction  finally  took  would  have  been 
temporarily— perhaps  permanently — checked46.  During  the  eighteen 
months  it  had  taken  to  elect  a  senator  to  succeed  Senator  Ten  Eyck,  a 
quarrel  had  so  far  developed  between  the  radical  Republicans  in 
Congress  and  the  President  that  no  chances  could  be  taken.  The 
ejection  of  Stockton  was  followed  by  an  act  of  Congress  fixing  the 
method  of  electing  United  States  senators.  As  a  result  of  this  act, 
the  Union-Republicans  in  New  Jersey  were  able,  first,  to  uphold  their 
protest  against  the  election  of  Stockton,  and,  secondly,  to  elect  a 
United  States  senator  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  before  the 
November  elections  of  1866  and  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  De¬ 
cember,  while  the  Republicans  yet  had  secure  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  ratification  by  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  supplementing  that  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  in  January,  and  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  became 
the  chief  issues  in  the  campaign  of  1866.  Because  of  the  special 
session  Governor  Ward  was  sharply  criticized,  and  charged  with 
playing  party  politics.  The  amendments  were  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Democrats  as  infringements  of  the  principle  of  states’  rights. 
Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  events  in  the  election  of  a  senator. 

^For  a  discussion  of  the  action  taken  at  this  session  regarding  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  see  infra,  pp.  166-167. 

45C/.  supra,  pp.  147-148. 

46But  national  politics  and  policies  did  not  alone  make  up  the  forces  that  oper¬ 
ated  against  Stockton.  Questions  of  politics  within  New  Jersey  itself,  party  ri¬ 
valries,  and  the  struggle  for  control  within  the  Union-Republican  party,  and 
especially  the  personal  ambitions  of  Alexander  G.  Cattell  were  weighty  factors. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  Union-Republicans  were  able  to  carry  the 
state  elections,  and  to  retain  their  control  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  Congressional  canvass  the  Union-Republicans 
were  distinctly  successful.  There  were  elected  three  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Union- 
Republicans  to  carry  the  second  district  are  to  be  found  in  the  contest 
for  the  control  of  the  Republican  party  machinery  in  the  state.  In 
the  second  district  ex-Governor  William  A.  Newell,  of  Monmouth, 
the  Union -Republican  candidate,  was  up  for  re-election.  He  was 
one  of  the  older  group  of  politicians  in  the  state,  and  was  personally 
very  popular47.  But  the  new  group,  headed  by  Cattell  and  Robeson, 
seeking  absolute  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  state,  hoped, 
by  defeating  Newell,  to  force  him  and  his  friends  to  yield  the  leader¬ 
ship.  Nevertheless,  though  Newell  was  defeated,  the  elimination 
of  his  supporters  did  not  immediately  follow48.  The  contest  for 
control,  however,  continued,  and  was  to  prove  the  chief  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Union-Republicans  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  fifth  district  the  Republicans  elected 
George  A.  Halsey;  in  the  fourth,  from  which  for  two  decades  a  Demo¬ 
crat  had  been  returned,  the  Republicans  elected  John  Hill  over  An¬ 
drew  J.  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
a  candidate  for  re-election. 

The  Union-Republican  victory  in  1866  permitted  the  party  to 
elect,  in  the  legislature  of  1867,  a  second  United  States  senator.  In 
November,  William  Wright,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the 
President’s  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  had  been  ill,  died.  For 
the  interim  Governor  Ward  appointed  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
then  attorney-general  of  the  state.  When  the  legislature  assembled, 

47C/.  supra,  p.  140. 

48See  Smith,  pp.  31  x  ff.  According  to  Smith,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Union-Re¬ 
publican  state  executive  committee  in  September,  George  M.  Robeson  offered  a 
resolution,  seconded  by  Gummere,  to  the  effect  that  each  Congressional  District 
be  left  to  depend  on  itself,  or  on  its  individual  member  of  the  executive  committee; 
the  committee  as  a  whole  was  to  do  nothing.  Smith  declares  that  this  plan 
contemplated  the  abandonment  of  all  but  the  first  and  the  fifth  districts.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  opposed  Robeson’s  resolution,  and  recommended 
that  the  committee  resign,  but  the  resolution  was  carried.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made,  at  a  second  and  a  third  meeting,  to  rescind  the  resolution.  At  the 
last  of  these  meetings  Cattell  and  H.  N.  Congar,  formerly  of  the  Newark  Mercury, 
were  present.  Smith  says  he  then  brought  the  situation  to  the  attention  of 
Governor  Ward,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  asked  him  to  interpose.  Smith  then  warned  Newell  as  to  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  himself  shouldered  the  burden  of  Newell’s  campaign.  Smith,  p.  3x5, 
quotes  a  letter  from  ex-Govemor  Newell,  dated  November  9,  1866,  in  which 
Newell  says  he  is  satisfied  that  treachery  caused  his  defeat. 
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there  were  two  candidates  before  the  Union-Republican  caucus, 
Frelinghuysen  and  George  T.  Cobb.  Governor  Ward  favored 
Frelinghuysen,  Senator  Cattell  was  pledged  to  Cobb49.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  George  M.  Robeson  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  at¬ 
torney-general,  Cattell,  to  gain  support  for  Robeson,  deserted  Cobb. 
Frelinghuysen  was  elected  and  Robeson’s  appointment  was  con¬ 
firmed.  When  Frelinghuysen’s  term  as  senator  expired  in  1869, 
Stockton  had  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding  him.  Frelinghuysen  re¬ 
turned  to  the  senate  in  1871,  to  succeed  Cattell. 

The  contest  for  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  party  reached  its 
height  during  this  session  of  1867.  The  election  of  Frelinghuysen  as 
United  States  senator  opened  a  breech  in  the  group  seeking  to  wrest 
the  leadership  from  Charles  P.  Smith.  Cattell,  Congar  and  Robe¬ 
son,  together  with  Cobb,  were  the  principals  in  this  group.  They 
had  defeated  Newell50.  Smith,  then  chairman  of  the  Union-Repub¬ 
lican  state  executive  committee,  had  not  supported  Cattell  in  1865,  in 
his  contest  for  the  governorship,  or  in  1866,  in  his  attempt  to  have 
himself  elected  as  United  States  senator51.  During  this  session  an 
opportunity  was  offered,  it  seemed,  to  overthrew  Smith,  and  to  force 
him  either  to  resign  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  state  executive 
committee,  or  to  cooperate  with  Cattell,  Robeson  and  Congar,  in  the 

49See  Smith,  pp.  328-330:  “This  <election>  was  brought  about  through  Cattell's 
influence  with  the  West  Jersey  members.  For  the  sake  of  having  Robeson 
nominated  as  Attorney-General,  Cattell  abandoned  Cobb  (to  whom  he  was 
pledged)  and  took  from  him  most  of  his  support.  Mr.  Cobb’s  friends  were 
greatly  incensed,  and,  as  some  of  them  were  members  of  the  State  Senate,  it 
was  given  out  the  Governor’s  nominations  should  be  rejected.  This,  and  the 
animosity  of  Cattell’s  friends,  who  were  chagrined  at  my  success  at  inducing 
Governor  Ward  to  name  me  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
the  hope  entertained  by  other  candidates  that  their  prospects  would  be  enhanced 
through  my  rejection,  placed  me  in  great  jeopardy.  However,  I  obtained 
pledges  from  a  sufficient  number  of  Democratic  Senators  to  neutralize  any 
defection  among  the  Republicans”. — In  the  caucus  false  accusations  were  brought 
against  Smith  by  Cobb  (under  Cattell’s  influence),  but  Smith  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  caucus,  and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  senate.  Says  Smith:  “It  was  not  for  the  mere  office  I  had  contended, 
but  to  maintain  my  status  in  the  Party  and  State  against  the  wiles  of  profligate 
intriguers”. 

60C/.  supra,  p.  157. 

61Smith,  pp.  307-308,  declares  that,  in  order  to  grasp  and  wield  control  of  the 
Republican  party  to  advance  his  personal  interests  and  desires,  Cattell  obtained 
in  the  fall  of  1866  Smith’s  book,  his  personal  property,  showing  the  organization 
of  the  state.  This  book,  says  Smith,  was  the  most  perfect  piece  of  machinery  of 
the  kind  ever  known  in  New  Jersey.  “It  was  exclusively  my  private  property”. 
It  was  obtained  for  Cattell  by  Robeson.  Smith  found  Robeson’s  law  partner 
copying  the  book.  “From  that  time  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
settled  determination  of  the  Cabal  to  rule  the  Party  in  their  sole  and  exclusive 
interests”. 
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furtherance  of  their  designs.  Smith’s  term  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  was  to  expire  in  1867 ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  re¬ 
appointment,  at  the  governor’s  hands.  The  interests  opposed  to  his 
leadership  of  the  party  sought,  first,  to  induce  Governor  Ward  to 
nominate  their  candidate,  and,  secondly,  if  he  would  not  do  that,  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  Smith,  should  the  governor  nominate 
him.  They  failed  in  both  projects.  Smith  forced  Governor  "Ward’s 
hand,  and  compelled  him  to  send  his  name  to  the  senate,  for  re- 
appointment.  In  spite  of  false  accusations  brought  against  Smith 
by  Cobb,  Smith  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Union-Repub¬ 
lican  caucus,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate,  for  confirmation. 
He  thus  retained  his  position,  which  amounted  to  recognition  of  his 
position  of  leadership  in  his  party.  Smith’s  account52  of  these  matters 
follows : 

The  Confederates  entered  upon  the  canvass  <of  i866>  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  establishing  an  Oligarchy  modelled  after  the  infamous  ‘Albany  Re¬ 
gency’;  they  avowed  as  their  belief  that  there  should  be  ’imperio  in  imperio'  in 
our  State  politics,  and  fully  manifested  the  settled  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Gubernatorial  candidate  and  his  friends  to  their  knees.  Of  course,  I  could  neither 
expect  nor  desire  sympathy  from  such  men.  They  were  averse  to  riiy  remaining 
in  a  position  where  I  could  not  fail  observing  and  protesting  against  their  prac¬ 
tices  ;  they  were  aware  that  I  had  insisted  upon  account  ability  in  financial  matters™, 
and  had  not  been  warped  into  participation  with  their  plans,  beyond  the  legitimate 
duties  of  the  Committee  .... 

The  intrigue  to  control  Mr.  Ward’s  appointments  was  consummated  at  the  Capitol 
in  Washington  but  a  short  period  prior  to  the  election.  Among  those  reported  as 
participating  were  Cougar,  Robeson,  Cattell,  and  Ludlam.  The  disclosure  was 
made  by  Ludlam.  I  failed  to  learn  positively  whether  Plummer,  the  Betties, 
Halsey,  Acton,  and  the  other  Confederate  allies  were  in  attendance.  Ludlam 
boasted  in  Camden,  that  it  was  unqualifiedly  promised  he  should  be  my  successor; 
Congar  was  to  have  been  Clerk-in-Chancery,  but  subsequently  selected  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  Gummere  might  remain  undisturbed.  Freling- 
huysen  was  to  be  favored  in  his  Senatorial  aspirations  that  Robeson  might  fill 
the  Attorney-Generalship.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  Cattell’s  betraying 
his  trusted  friend,  George  T.  Cobb,  and  Ward's  breaking  faith  with  Cortlandt 
Parker.  This  conference  was  held  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  my  arraign¬ 
ment  of  Robeson,  Cattell  and  Congar  before  the  Committee,  and  their  forced 
disgorgement  of  party  funds63. 

Smith  continued  as  chairman  of  the  Union-Republican  state  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  The  struggle  for  leadership  was  not  over,  but 

52Pp.  281-282. 

63This  statement  apparently  implies  financial  irregularities  in  the  previous, 
campaign. 
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Cattell  and  Robeson  had  received  a  check64.  The  continuance  of  the 
struggle  now  became  involved  with  the  question  of  negro  suffrage; 
in  that  connection  it  will  be  treated  further55. 

Mr.  Smith’s  account66  of  these  events  is  highly  interesting.  He 
describes  a  letter,  dated  November  6,  1866,  which  he  sent  to 
Governor  Ward,  announcing  his  candidacy  for  reappointment. 
With  the  letter  went  recommendations,  from  everyone  conceivable, 
•including  “the  unanimous  Bar  of  the  State,  by  counties,  irrespective 
■of  party”.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Smith  used  the  following  expressions: 
'“No  incumbent  has  ever  yet  been  displaced  by  his  party  friends”. 
'“Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  chairman  of 
-the  Union  State  Executive  Committee  and  foremost  in  the  contests 
'of  many  years  past,  my  supercedure  would  undoubtedly  afford  room 
for  grave  surmise”.  Smith  says  that  he  received  no  answer  to 
this  letter,  and  two  months  later  was  reliably  informed  that  the 
position  had  been  tendered  to  B.  Acton,  of  Salem,  a  protege  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  and  one  of  Cattell’s 
principal  coadjutors.  Smith  formally  called  upon  the  governor,  to 
ask  the  truth  about  the  report  that  the  appointment  had  been  tendered 
to  Acton.  Governor  Ward  declared  that  he  had  not  made  such  tender, 
but  he  showed  also  that  he  had  no  intention  of  nominating  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  continues  thus : 

I  then  remarked,  “Governor,  I  have  not  been  laying  around  your  doorstep 
begging  for  this  reappointment.  I  come  to  ask  you  what  the  entire  Judiciary, 
Bar,  Press  and  Party  demand  at  your  hands.  If  you  are  willing  that  the  State 
shall  know  how  you  reward  your  enemies,  and  punish  your  friends,  you  may  apply 
the  bow-string  as  soon  as  you  please.  Since  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Union 

6iCf.  Smith,  p.  317:  “The  combination  against  which  I  was  obliged  to  struggle 
consisted  of  Att.-Gen.  Robeson,  U.  S.  Sen.  Cattell,  H.  N.  Congar,  Sec’y  of  State, 
<U.  S.>  Dist.-Att.  Keasbey,  B.  Acton,  Ira  N.  Harrison,  State  Senator  Ludlam, 
the  family  of  Burlington  Co.  Iricks,  dependents  and  followers  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  Company,  the  officers  of  the  Salem  Bank  (Acton,  Ware  and 
Garrison)  wholly  in  Cattell’s  interest;  and  such  other  followers  and  dependents 
as  Patterson,  Plummer,  S.  H.  Grey,  and  C.  P.  Stratton,  ever  at  command.  It 
was  fully  understood  a  pledge  had  been  exacted  from  Gov.  Ward  that  he  would 
not  re-appoint  me”. 

Interesting  is  the  following  letter,  written  on  January  31,  1867,  by  Cortlandt 
Parker  to  Smith  ( cf .  Smith,  p.  331):  “I  earnestly  congratulate  you.  Is  it  not 
funny?  A  year  ago  the  Governor  told  me  himself  (I  can  say  it  to  you  now)  that 
he  had  agreed  with  the  lower  Jersey  people  to  give  their  nominee  your  office. 
'I  remonstrated  but  found  it  useless.  And  now  you  are  in,  and  I?  I  can  rejoice 
with  my  friends.  You  have  been  a  good  one  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  from  the 
■bottom  of  my  heart.  But  what  is  your  receipt?”  Governor  Ward  nominated 
Smith  on  the  day  this  letter  was  dated.  For  Governor  Ward’s  breaking  of  faith 
with  Mr.  Parker,  cf.  supra,  p.  159. 

*6c/.  infra,  pp.  1 69-1 70. 

88Pp.  319-323- 
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State  Executive  Committee,  I  have  heaped  up  information  as  high  as  Olympus,  and 
I  shall  use  it  to  the  end  of  my  days".  The  interview  lasted  nearly  two  hours;  and 
having  fairly  taken  ground,  I  kept  nothing  back.  He  became  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  1  was  thoroughly  informed  in  reference  to  the  intrigues  of  those  who 
assumed  to  control  him,  and,  what  was  more  important,  I  had  the  nerve  to  expose 
them  .... 

I  finally  asked  him  when  he  would  make  the  nomination.  “Very  soon”. 
“How  soon?”  “Oh,  very  soon,  sir”.  “This  afternoon?”  “Not  quite  as  soon 
as  that”.  “I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  it  very  soon”  was  my  final  reply. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  after  my  visit  with  the  Governor,  H.  N.  Congar, 
Secretary  of  State,  sent  his  clerk  to  invite  me  to  call  at  his  office.  .  .  .  “The 
Governor  and  you  had  a  long  talk  this  morning?”  “Yes”,  I  replied,  “and  a 
very  plain  one!”  “I  am  glad  of  it”,  he  rejoined,  “it  will  do  him  good.  He  will 
nominate  you”.  “Of  course  he  will;  I  have  had  no  other  impression”.  “Yes, 
and  I  have  been  your  friend  throughout”.  “Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I’ll 
take  care  of  my  enemies”,  had  never  truer  application  than  in  this  case. 

Smith  was  nominated  for  the  place  finally  on  January  31,  and  the 
nomination  was  approved  on  February  12,  1867.  On  January  30, 
Robeson  was  nominated  for  attorney-general.  Then  followed 
efforts  to  cause  the  nomination  of  Smith  to  be  rejected57. 

Smith  says  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  “Junta”,  in  Congar’s 
office,  it  was  planned  that  the  nomination  of  Robeson  should  be 
confirmed  at  once,  but  that  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Smith 
should  be  postponed  for  a  week.  This  was  done. 


67 Cf.  supra,  p.  158,  n.  49. 
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NEW  JERSEY  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

When  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  assembled,  in  January,  1865, 
the  war  was  not  yet  ended.  How  the  war  might  be  best  and  most 
quickly  brought  to  a  close  was,  probably,  the  principal  political  topic 
under  discussion  by  the  people  of  the  state.  Yet,  though  the  war 
was  not  over,  some  progress  had  been  made  towards  fixing,  or  at 
least  attempting  to  formulate,  the  conditions  which  should  be  pre¬ 
requisite  to  resumption  by  the  states  that  had  seceded  of  their  former 
status  in  the  Union.  President  Lincoln  had  already  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  several  states  of  the  Confederacy  which  had  come 
wholly,  or  in  great  part,  under  the  control  of  the  Union  armies.  On 
December  8,  1863,  in  his  “Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Recon¬ 
struction”,  in  which  he  outlined  his  plans,  he  had  offered  pardon  and 
restoration  of  property  to  all  but  a  few  citizens  of  the  seceded  states, 
if  they  would  swear  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  accept  the  recent  laws 
and  proclamations  affecting  slavery.  Further,  he  offered  to  recognize 
the  state  governments  they  might  set  up.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  proclamation  reconstruction  went  on  quietly  and  apace,  in 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee1,  in  1864.  President  Lincoln’s 
policy  was  criticized  by  some  members  of  Congress  as  too  lenient. 
The  plan  of  reconstruction  proposed  by  Congress — the  Wade-Davis 
bill — received  a  ‘pocket  veto’  from  President  Lincoln,  in  July,  1864. 
The  President  and  Congress,  it  will  be  seen,  were  at  variance  over 
plans  of  reconstruction.  Divergent  opinions  existed  in  the  Union- 
Republican  party  regarding  the  relations  which  the  seceding  states 
had  borne  to  the  Union  during  the  war.  One  theory  was  that  these 
states  had  lost  all  standing  as  members  of  the  Union,  and  were  con¬ 
quered  provinces.  Another  view  maintained  that  the  relations  of 
the  seceding  states  to  the  Union  •were  only  suspended;  such  relations, 
it  was  held,  could  not  be  severed2. 

1Cf.  Dunning,  Reconstruction,  pp.  13-16. 

2This  latter  view  was  set  forth  by  Governor  Parker,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  January  9,  1866.  He  held  that  the  southern  states  had  never  been 
out  of  the  Union;  that  to  refuse  to  admit  these  states  to  their  former  status,  at 
once,  without  conditions,  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  secession  had  been 
accomplished ;  to  do  that  would  be  to  confess  the  failure  of  the  war,  and  to  admit 
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The  Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction”  required 
recognition  of  emancipation  by  the  governments  which  should  be 
established  in  the  late  Confederate  States.  Slavery  in  those  states 
was  now  practically  dead,  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  the  President’s 
military  power;  but  it  had  not  been  everywhere  abolished.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  had  freed  the  slaves  in  the  rebellious 
states  only.  To  complete  the  process  a  constitutional  provision, 
known  as  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  was  under  consideration  in 
Congress  in  1864;  it  passed  in  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House. 

In  1865,  then,  Executive  and  Congressional  plans  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  were  under  discussion  generally.  So  also  was  the  amendment  to 
abolish  slavery;  this  was  a  topic  of  more  immediate  interest.  Some 
were  suggesting  also  that  suffrage  should  be  granted  to  the  negro. 
Governor  Parker,  in  his  message* * 3  to  the  legislature,  on  January  10, 
1865,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  obtaining 
peace  and  of  restoring  the  Union.  To  his  mind  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  should  be  the  sole  condition  of  peace;  he  deplored  the 
insistence  upon  the  abandonment  of  slavery  as  a  prerequisite  to  any 
arrangements  for  the  return  of  the  seceded  states  to  the  U nion .  Sudden 
emancipation,  with  compensation  to  the  owners,  would,  he  thought, 
place  a  great  financial  burden  upon  the  north;  emancipation  should 
be  gradual,  and  should  be  brought  about  by  action  of  the  southern 
states. 

Presently,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  was  taken  up  again.  Finally,  on  January  3 1 ,  1865,  the  previous 
action  of  the  House  upon  the  measure  was  reconsidered,  and  the  bill 
was  now  concurred  in4.  On  February  7,  Governor  Parker  sent  the 
amendment  to  the  legislature.  In  the  senate  it  was  at  once  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations.  On  February  14,  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Scovel,  requesting  the  committee  to  report  on  the  next  day,  was 
carried,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  Senator  Holsman  resigned  from  the 
committee,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted.  The  senate,  which  was 
Democratic,  opposed  the  amendment  vigorously  as  an  infringement 

that  the  so-called  Confederacy  had  been  a  foreign  government.  He  maintained, 
finally,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  opposed  to  the 

Reconstruction  plans  of  Congress;  the  legislature  should,  therefore,  at  an  early 
day  give  expression  to  the  views  of  the  people. 

3 Legislative  Documents,  1865. 

4By  a  party  vote,  yeas  119,  nays  56  (all  Democrats).  Eight  members  did  not 
vote.  Of  the  Representatives  from  New  Jersey,  Starr  voted  yea,  Perry  and  Steele 
nay;  Middleton  and  Rogers,  both  Democrats,  did  not  vote.  Senator  Ten  Eyck 
voted  yea;  Senator  Wright  did  not  vote.  See  also  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  pp.  48-50; 
vol.  iv,  p.  474. 
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of  states’  rights,  and  refused  to  ratify  it6.  The  assembly  postponed 
action  for  a  time,  but  on  March  i  rejected  the  amendment,  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  30  to  30.  In  refusing  to  ratify  the  amendment, 
New  Jersey  did  not  stand  entirely  alone,  though,  on  December  18, 
1865,  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified 
by  27  of  the  36  states,  and  so  to  be  part  of  the  Constitution6.  There¬ 
by  slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Jersey.  Up  to  that  time  New 
Jersey  had  been,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  slave-holding  state.  No  state 
law  absolutely  abolishing  slavery  had  been  passed.  If,  in  1865,  a 
negro,  bom  of  slave  parents  prior  to  July  4,  1804,  were  still  living  in 
New  Jersey,  and  had  not  been  manumitted,  he  was  still  legally  a  slave; 
he  became  free  only  through  the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  1846,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  Abolish  Slavery”7. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  with  respect  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  is  fairly  well  indicated  by  the  expressions  of  Governor 
Parker,  in  his  message,  as  summarized  above8,  and  by  the  equal 
division  of  the  assembly  in  the  vote  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  above9,  abolition  doctrine  had  not  been 
popular  in  New  Jersey  before  the  war;  emancipation  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  minority  only,  and  by  them  merely  as  a  weapon  to  be 
used  against  the  south  in  the  war;  it  had  not  been  accepted  as  a 
basic  principle.  In  March,  1865,  opinion  continued  unchanged. 
When,  however,  the  legislature  assembled  in  January,  1866,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  had  shifted ;  the  supporters  of  the  administration  were 
now  in  control.  In  the  election  of  1865  the  principal  issue  in  New 
Jersey  had  been  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  election  indicated 
that  the  Union-Republican  policies  of  Reconstruction  were  endorsed 
by  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  The  prestige  which  the  Union-Re¬ 
publican  party  had  gained  by  bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  the  desire 
for  a  restoration  of  the  former  relations  between  the  states,  north  and 
south,  and  disgust  at  the  maneuvering  of  the  Peace  Democracy  during 
1863  and  1864,  all  contributed  largely  to  the  results  of  the  election. 
President  Johnson’s  attitude  on  Reconstruction,  which  soon  dis¬ 
played  a  tendency  to  offer  easy  terms  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
seceded  states,  appealed  to  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  and  to  a 
large  part  of  the  Union-Republicans  of  the  state. 

6C/.  Annual  Cyclopaedia ,  1866,  pp.  608-609. 

6C/.  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  pp.  539-540. 

7Cf.  supra,  pp.  4-6;  Keasbey,  vol.  v,  p.  90. 

8C/.  supra,  p.  163.  *C/.  supra,  pp.  9,  95. 
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In  his  inaugural  address,  on  January  16,  1866,  Governor  Ward  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  He  thought  that,  al¬ 
though  three-fourths  of  the  states  had  already  ratified  it,  New  Jersey 
should  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity,  still  open,  to  ratify;  he  be¬ 
lieved  that,  by  their  action  in  the  recent  elections,  the  people  of  the 
state  had  spoken  clearly  and  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  measure10. 
In  response  to  this  plea  the  amendment  was  called  up  in  the  assembly, 
on  the  next  day,  January  17,  and  a  joint  resolution  of  ratification  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  42  to  10.  The  senate,  on  January  23,  approved, 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  8.  Governor  Ward  approved  the  same  day.  On 
the  ballot,  in  each  house  party  lines  were  broken11.  As  soon  as  the 
senate  ratified  the  amendment,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
assembly,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  14,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  “New 
Jersey  is  gloriously  redeemed  in  her  political  and  moral  history  from 
the  disgraceful  stigma  of  being  in  sympathy,  through  her  legislators, 
with  the  ‘sum  of  all  villanies’  ”.  The  course  of  New  Jersey,  continued 
the  resolution,  “will  be  hailed  with  sincere  joy  and  shouts  of  praise  by 
all  the  freedom-loving  people  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  her  sister  States”. 

Soon  after  he  succeeded  Lincoln,  in  April,  1865,  President  John¬ 
son  took  up  the  task  of  Reconstruction.  When  Congress  assembled 
in  December,  1865,  most  of  the  southern  states  had,  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  direction,  held  constitutional  conventions;  in  some  states 
legislatures  had  met.  Reconstruction  seemed  thus  on  a  fair  way  to 
completion.  The  campaign  of  1865,  in  which  President  Johnson’s 
Reconstruction  policy  had  been  the  chief  issue,  showed  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  that  policy,  at  any  rate  in  New  Jersey.  However,  on  the 
subject  of  Reconstruction  the  President  and  Congress  speedily  found 
themselves  at  odds;  Congress  was  jealous  of  what  it  regarded  as 
executive  usurpation.  This  it  had  endured,  had  aided  and  abetted,  of 
necessity,  during  the  war.  The  differences  were  now  made  definite 
by  the  President’s  veto  of  the  first  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  and  by  the 

10The  following  quotation  from  the  address  will  show  Governor  Ward’s  attitude 
on  national  affairs:  “In  reference  to  national  affairs,  I  have  full  faith  in  the 
ability,  patriotism,  and  fidelity  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  feel  confident  that  through  his  action  and  that  of  Congress  we  shall 
soon  have  a  reconstructed  Union,  in  which  the  natural  rights  of  all  men  will  be 
fully  guaranteed.  I  trust  that  you  will  manifest  on  all  occasions  your  confidence 
in  the  Executive  and  Congress,  and  sustain  and  strengthen  those  who,  with  them, 
are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  National  Government”.  See  Legis¬ 
lative  Documents,  1866,  pp.  185-189. 

nIn  the  senate  of  this  year  there  were  11  Union-Republicans,  10  Democrats; 
in  the  assembly  there  were  36  Union-Republicans,  24  Democrats. 
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passage  over  his  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill12.  Not  exactly  satisfied 
with  that  bill,  Congress,  on  June  13,  1866,  passed  what,  when  ratified, 
became  the  Fourteenth  Amendment13.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
by  the  southern  states  was  now  made  an  additional  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  their  readmission  to  the  Union. 

The  controversy  betv/een  President  Johnson  and  Congress  led  to  a 
movement  to  organize,  for  the  campaign  of  1866,  those  men  who, 
irrespective  of  party,  held  conservative  ideas.  Furthered  by  Secretary 
of  State  Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  this  movement  sought  to  gain  support  for  the  President’s 
plan  for  reconstruction.  To  that  end  a  national  convention  was  held 
at  Philadelphia,  on  August  1414.  Delegates  from  the  northern  states 
were  chosen,  by  mass  convention,  from  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties.  The  delegates  from  the  south  were  moderate 
men.  In  the  delegation  from  New  Jersey  was  ex-Governor  Joel 
Parker.  But  the  movement  failed,  largely  because  of  Johnson’s 
disastrous  “swing  around  the  circle”  in  September.  The  Congress 
elected  in  November,  1866,  contained  enough  straight-out  Repub¬ 
licans  to  control  both  houses15. 

Meantime,  in  New  Jersey,  Governor  Ward  had,  on  August  30, 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  act  on  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  to  elect  a  United  States  senator16.  Fie  characterized 
the  election  of  a  senator  as  only  second  in  importance  to  action  on  the 
amendment.  Heheld  that  in  this  matter  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
25,  1866,  prevented  as  far  as  was  possible  factious  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature. 

He  continued  thus: 

I  recommend  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  regard  it  as  the  most  lenient 
amnesty  ever  offered  to  treason,  while  every  provision  is  wisely  adapted  to  the 

12Cf.  supra,  pp.  146-148.  For  the  content  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  see  Dunning, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  63-65;  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  581. 

lsThis  amendment  excludes  negroes  from  the  basis  of  representation  in  those 
states  in  which  they  may  not  vote.  It  provides  also  that  “All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside”;  that  no  State  shall 
abridge  the  rights  of  such  citizens;  that  no  State  shall  “deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law”,  or  deny  to  him  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  Cf.  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  pp.  594-6x0 

uCf  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  pp.  615-616.  Cf.  Welles,  vol.  ii,  pp.  529-530,  533-535, 
538-541,  543-545-  547-548.  553.  571-573.  575,  577-578  (August  14,  15,  16, 
1866),  581  (August  17),  586,  609,  617-618;  iii,  251  (December  27,  1867). 

16Senate,  42  Republicans,  1 1  Democrats;  House,  143  Republicans, 49  Democrats. 
Rhodes,  vol.  v,  p.  625. 

16C/.  supra,  pp.  155-156. 
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welfare  of  the  whole  country.  Its  immediate  adoption  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  will  insure  the  settlement  of  all  the  questions  at  issue,  and  unite  a  whole 
people  in  the  work  of  perpetuating  and  strengthening  a  free  government. 

The  legislature  met  on  September  10.  Next  day  the  senate  approved 
the  amendment17;  on  the  same  day  the  assembly  approved  it,  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  24.  The  Union-Republicans  had,  by  this  speedy  action, 
made  sure  of  ratification  of  the  amendment  while  they  still  had  control 
of  the  legislature.  Governor  Ward  approved  the  action  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  approval  of  the  amendment  became  an  issue  in  the 
campaign  of  that  year. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  results  of  the  election  of  1866,  in  view  of  the 
work  of  the  special  session  of  the  legislature — the  ratification  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  election  of  a  radical  Republican  United 
States  senator  ,and  the  break  between  Congress  and  the  President 
over  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction18,  of  which 
Andrew  J.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  minority  member,  together 
with  Rogers’  defeat  in  1866  in  a  normally  Democratic  district,  in¬ 
dicate  that  opinion  in  New  Jersey  now  endorsed  the  work  of  Congress, 
rather  than  the  position  of  President  Johnson.  Governor  Ward  had 
evidently  interpreted  fairly  the  feeling  in  New  Jersey  in  recommend- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  New  Jersey  in  1866 
seemed  to  have  withdrawn  its  sympathy  for  the  south,  and  to  believe 
that  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  were  the  deserved  penalty 
for  secession. 

But  there  was  present  in  the  north,  and  had  been  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  minority,  represented  by  Sumner  and  Stevens  in  Congress, 
who  believed  that  the  only  way  to  guarantee  to  the  freedmen  their 
freedom  and  political  privileges  was  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  should  confer  upon  them  irrevocably  the  suffrage.  They 
held  that  the  inclusion  in  the  state  constitutions  of  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  these  rights  and  privileges  was  no  real  guarantee.  Into 
their  hands  President  Johnson’s  factious  opposition  and  the  refusals 
by  the  late  Confederate  states  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
now  played.  Such  an  amendment  would  necessarily  apply  to  all  the 

17 1 1  Republicans  voted  yea;  the  Democratic  members  did  not  vote. 

18The  report  of  the  committee  advocated,  first,  a  proposition  for  a  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution;  second,  a  bill  providing  that,  when  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  become  law,  any  of  the  rebel  states  which  had  ratified  it  might  have 
representation  in  Congress;  and  third,  a  bill  declaring  ineligible  to  any  office  in 
the  federal  government  certain  classes  of  high  officials  of  the  Confederacy.  See 
Dunning,  Reconstruction,  pp.  66-67. 
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states  in  the  Union.  After  other  means  had  been  tried,  Congress 
ultimately  came  to  accept  the  radical  view. 

The  attitude  of  northern  states  was  soon  tested.  In  Congress  a 
Reconstruction  Act  was  passed  on  March  2,  1867,  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  and  administration  of  military  government  in 
the  states  not  yet  restored  to  the  Union,  and  declared  that  restoration 
should  be  effected  only  after  reorganization  on  the  basis  of  negro  en¬ 
franchisement  and  limited  rebel  disfranchisement.  A  supplement  to 
this  act  Congress  found  necessary,  which  was  passed  on  March  23. 
A  further  supplement  was  passed  on  July  19,  designed  further  to 
limit  the  President’s  discretionary  power.  All  were  passed  over  the 
President’s  veto.  Further,  the  hostility  of  the  radicals  in  control 
of  Congress  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of 
March  2,  186719,  and  ultimately  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  in  1868.  Under  such  conditions  Congressional  Re¬ 
construction  continued  unchecked.  Ultimately  it  led  to  the  F ifteenth 
Amendment,  passed  in  the  final  effort  to  insure  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
southern  states. 

In  1867  there  were  few  in  the  north  who  really  desired  that  negro 
suffrage  should  be  guaranteed  by  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution.  But  there  were  some,  even  in  New  Jersey,  who  be¬ 
lieved  with  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  that,  without  such 
guarantee,  Reconstruction  could  not  be  considered  complete.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  question  came  up  in  the  legislature  of  1867  over  the 
proposition  to  amend  the  state  constitution  by  striking  the  word 
“white”  from  the  statement  of  qualifications  for  suffrage,  which  had 
been  inserted  when  the  constitution  was  adopted  in  1844.  The 
question  was  considered  in  the  assembly,  but,  when  the  resolution 
proposing  the  amendment  was  brought  up,  although  the  Republicans 
were  in  control,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  35  to  2020. 

The  question  was  not  allowed  to  drop,  however,  but  was  made  a 
prominent  issue  in  the  political  campaign  of  1867,  as  the  result  of 
friction  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  state.  Because  of  the  part 
Cattell  and  Robeson  had  played  in  the  election  of  F.  T.  Freling- 
huysen  as  United  States  senator21,  George  T.  Cobb  broke  with  them 
and  sought  to  gain  control  of  the  Republican  party  organization  by 

I9For  discussion  of  these  acts,  see  Dunning,  Reconstructiov ,  pp.  90-108. 

,0S ee  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1867,  pp.  537-538. 

2lCf ■  supra,  pp.  157-158. 
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obtaining  a  new  state  executive  committee  of  the  party.  As  a  rule,  a 
state  convention  was  not  held  in  New  Jersey  except  in  gubernatorial 
or  presidential  years.  In  this  year,  however,  part  of  the  state  execu¬ 
tive  committee  assumed  to  call  a  state  convention,  the  ostensible 
reason  being  the  question  of  negro  suffrage;  it  was  hoped  that  the 
appointment  of  a  new  committee,  favorable  to  Mr.  Cobb’s  plans, 
might  result  from  such  convention.  The  executive  committee  met 
presently,  and  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be  held  on  June  23. 
It  ignored  entirely  the  unauthorized  call  issued  by  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  at  the  same  time  it  hoped  that,  by  June  23,  Congress  might 
pass  a  law  that  would  remove  all  cause  or  excuse  for  action  on  the 
question  of  negro  suffrage.  When  the  convention  met,  Cortlandt 
Parker  was  chosen  president.  The  executive  committee  resigned  in 
a  body.  The  new  committee,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  in  harmony  with  his  views,  then  radical,  on  the  question 
of  negro  suffrage.  The  convention  itself  adopted  resolutions  favor¬ 
able  to  negro  suffrage  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Democratic  state  committee,  under  date  of  September  5, 
issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  negro  suffrage  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed.  The  question  thus  became  an  issue  of  the  campaign  of 
1867  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  conditions  were  probably  more  unfavor¬ 
able  for  it  than  in  any  other  northern  state.  That  New  Jersey  was 
not  yet  ready  for  negro  suffrage  was  proved  by  the  result  of  the 
elections,  in  November,  for  the  Democrats  carried  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  This  result  was  in  keeping  with  the  action  of  Ohio,. 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  where  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  enfranchising  the  negroes  were  rejected  by  popular  vote  in  the- 
state  elections  of  the  same  year22. 

The  following  comment  made  by  Smith23  on  the  election  and 
the  events  connected  with  the  Republican  state  convention  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  enlightening  (he  was  not  a  member  of  the  new  state 
executive  committee) : 

<Mr.  Cobb  and>  his  friends  were  greatly  incensed,  and  sought  to  retaliate  by 
gaining  control  of  the  new  State  Executive  Committee,  and,  through  it,  the 
management  of  the  party.  But  a  state  convention  was  not  likely:  therefore- 
<Cobb  and  his  supporters>  proposed  to  agitate  the  question  of  negro  suffrage;, 
and  three  of  the  number,  John  Y.  Foster,  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  and  John  Davidson, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  issuing  a  call  for  a  convention  to  commit  the  party 
to  that  measure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  wholly  in  their  interests.  It  was  evident  that  New  Jersey  was  not 
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prepared  for  the  issue.  It  was  thrusting  her  in  advance  of  the  New  England 
and  other  states  with  large  Republican  majorities,  who  could  much  better  venture 
to  make  the  experiment,  without  incurring  the  absolute  certainty  of  defeat.  As  a 
large  majority  of  the  Republican  Journals  were  in  Mr.  Cobb’s  interests,  there 
at  once  arose  a  clamor  against  the  Old  Committee  for  not  promptly  endorsing 
the  unauthorized  call.  The  Executive  Committee  met  at  New  Brunswick,  and 
decided  to  ignore  the  Cobb  movement,  and  to  call  a  convention  to  discuss  the 
issue,  a  month  later.  It  was  hoped  that  meantime  Congress  would  enact  a  law, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  our  taking  any  action  whatever.  The  Convention 
was  held  June  23,  1867.  Mr.  Cobb’s  friends  elected  Cortlandt  Parker  as  Presi¬ 
dent  without  opposition. 

On  the  evening  before  the  convention,  Smith  had  announced  that  he 
would  tender  his  resignation.  Next  morning  the  members  of  the 
committee  resolved  to  tender,  each  and  every  member,  their  resigna¬ 
tions.  “This  was  not  on  account  of  the  principle  of  negro  suffrage, 
but  because  of  the  assumption  of  our  duties  by  the  Cobb  faction’’. 
Smith  made  the  arrangements  for  the  convention,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

The  Committee  resigned  in  a  body,  the  Convention  adopted  radical  Resolutions, 
and  Mr.  Parker  announced  a  committee  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  purposes  of  his  friends.  The  proceedings  fell  like  a  pall  on  the  party.  New 
Jersey,  at  best  an  extremely  doubtful  state,  was  called  upon  to  face  an  issue  as 
yet  nowhere  else  presented.  It  was  soon  evident  that  we  would  lose  Passaic,  if 
not  <also>  Burlington,  Counties.  While  I  was  in  Cape  May,  1  ascertained 
there  was  great  dissatisfaction,  and  danger  of  defeat.  These  three  Republican 
Counties  were  to  each  elect  a  Senator,  and,  by  carrying  either,  would  insure  our 
supremacy  in  the  Senate”. 

Smith  advised  that  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  Cape  May, 
as  offering  the  easiest  task.  Smith  worked  in  Cape  May  alone, 
“but  the  supercilious  arrogance  of  the  Cattell-Robeson  Junta,  while 
affecting  to  control  all  influences,  in  reality  obstructed  all  practical 
work”.  All  three  counties  were  lost  by  the  Republicans.  The 
popular  vote  in  the  state  was  heavily  against  the  Republicans  (15,000 
to  17,000). 

We  lost  heavily  on  the  suffrage  question,  and  the  combined  railroad  influence 
was  also  against  us.  As  for  Mr.  Cobb  and  his  faction,  they  simply  overreached 
themselves.  They  had  not  thought  of  losing  the  Senate. 

The  legislature  of  1868  was  to  be  made  up  as  follows:  senate,  n 
Democrats,  10  Republicans;  assembly,  46  Democrats,  14  Repub¬ 
licans.  When  the  legislature  assembled,  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  was  still  before  the  states.  Under  these  circumstances,  with 
Democratic  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  1866  ratifying 
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the  Fourteenth  Amendment24  was  reconsidered.  A  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  rescinding  the  ratification  was  passed  in  the  senate  on  February 
19,  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to  8,  and  in  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  44  to  1 1,  on 
the  following  day.  Governor  Ward  vetoed  the  resolution,  main¬ 
taining  in  his  message  that,  ratification  once  effected,  a  state  could 
not  rescind  its  ratifying  resolution ;  further,  he  did  not  believe  the 
resolution  expressed  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
resolution,  which  had  declared  that  a  state  might  withdraw  its  consent 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  states  had  ratified  it25,  was  passed  again 
by  the  senate,  by  11  to  6,  and  by  the  assembly,  by  45  to  13,  on 
March  24.  The  resolution  was  forwarded  to  Congress. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  Sumner  stated  the  Repub¬ 
lican  view  when  he  declared  that  a  state  could  no  more  withdraw  its 
assent  to  a  constitutional  amendment  than  it  could  withdraw  from 
the  Union26.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Haight  presented  the  New  Jersey 
resolution  on  March  30,  but,  before  its  reading  had  been  completed, 
the  House  adopted  the  following  resolution,  already  passed  by  the 
Senate : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  purporting  to 
withdraw  “the  assent  of  the  said  State  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  known 
as  the  Fourteenth  Article”,  be  returned  to  the  gentleman  who  presented  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  same  is  disrespectful  to  the  House,  and  scandalous  in  character, 
and  that  its  title  only  shall  be  referred  to  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  Congressional 
Globe. 

Mr.  Haight’s  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  was  considered 
by  both  houses  on  April  16,  and  resolutions  condemning  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress  were  passed,  in  the  senate  by  1 1  to  9,  in  the  assembly 
by  37  to  1427.  Further  resolutions  were  passed,  supporting  President 
Johnson,  then  on  trial  before  the  United  States  Senate.  On  July  28, 
1868,  Secretary  of  State  Seward  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  been  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
states.  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  which  had  passed  resolutions  similar 

24 C/.  supra,  pp.  166-167. 

24 Joint  Resolution,  No.  IV,  Session  Laws,  1868,  pp.  1225-1231.  Referring  to 
the  unseating  of  J.  P.  Stockton  by  the  United  States  Senate,  the  resolution 
declared  that  the  authors  of  the  amendment  “deliberately  formed  and  carried 
out  the  design  of  mutilating  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  Senate  and,  with¬ 
out  an}'  pretext  other  than  the  possession  of  the  power  .  .  .  ejected  a  member  of 
their  own  body  representing  this  State,  and  thus  practically  denied  to  New 
Jersey  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate,  and  thereby  nominally  secured  the  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  said  houses”. 

26 Cf.  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1868,  p.  196. 

27For  these  resolutions  and  that  of  Congress  and  the  debate  upon  them,  cf. 
Assembly  Journal,  1868,  pp.  1177-1179;  Senate  Journal,  1868,  pp.  856-857. 
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to  those  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  southern  states  were  counted  as 
having  ratified.  The  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  matters  that  had  come  out  of  it  became  important  issues  within 
the  state  for  the  campaign  of  1868,  which  involved  the  election  of  a 
President,  members  of  Congress,  and  a  governor,  besides  state  senators 
and  members  of  the  assembly. 

The  Republican  platform  endorsed  Congressional  Reconstruction, 
denounced  Andrew  Johnson’s  administration,  and  condemned  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  state  for  attempting  to  undo  the  ratification 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Democratic  platform  accepted 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  constitutional  amendments,  but  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  right  of  all  the  states  to  regulate  their  domestic 
affairs  without  Congressional  interference.  Further,  it  congratu¬ 
lated  the  people  of  the  state  upon  their  spontaneous  repudiation  in 
the  previous  year  of  the  Republican  proposition  for  establishing 
political  equality  between  the  races  in  New  Jersey  by  striking  out 
the  word  “white”  from  the  state  constitution. 

Preparations  for  the  political  campaign  of  1868  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  formation  of  Grant  Clubs  in  1867.  General  Grant  was 
a  popular  candidate ;  yet  he  was  unable  to  carry  the  Republicans  to 
victory  in  New  Jersey28,  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour,  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of  2,870.  In  the  Congressional 
contests  the  Republicans  were  defeated  in  the  fifth  district,  so  that, 
as  a  result,  the  delegation  in  the  next  House  was  composed  of  3 
Democrats  and  2  Republicans.  In  the  gubernatorial  contest  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Randolph  defeated  the  Republican  nominee,  John  I.  Blair, 
by  a  majority  of  4,547.  The  Democrats  also  retained  majorities  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  1869. 

Mr.  Smith29  offers,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  Republican 
defeat  in  New  Jersey  in  1868,  the  disorganization  of  the  party 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  Cattell-Robeson  cabal,  and  its  preten¬ 
sions  to  control  the  party  in  New  Jersey.  Smith  was  placed  on  the 
state  executive  committee  by  the  convention  of  1868  (he  had  re¬ 
signed  in  1867)  and  was  made  chairman.  He  consented  to  serve 
only  after  being  assured  that  the  Cattell  faction  would  afford  him 
fair  treatment.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  they  were  interested  only 
in  securing  the  legislature  and  the  senatorial  succession.  “They 
affected  to  ignore  the  committee,  tapped  its  resources,  and  ob- 

28Grant  had  214  electoral  votes  to  Seymour’s  80. 

29P.  406. 
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structed  its  action  in  every  conceivable  manner.  Failing,  after  a 
desperate  effort,  to  secure  the  entire  control  of  Mr.  Blair’s  resources, 
they  openly  ridiculed  him,  prophesied  his  defeat  and  misrepresented 
his  action  in  the  canvass”.  The  executive  committee  then  decided 
to  go  to  New  York  and  resign  to  the  National  Committee,  then  in 
session  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  They  unexpectedly  met  Mr. 
Blair,  who  persuaded  them  to  continue  the  canvass. 

During  this  period  <i.  e.  during  thecampaign>  the  Junta,  who  assumed  to 
be  managers  of  all  that  pertained  to  financial  matters,  never  called  upon  me. 
They  absolutely  took  no  part  in  the  labor  of  the  campaign,  and  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  our  defeat  was  occasioned  through  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  who  seized  upon  the  resources,  and  left  us 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  campaign. 

Smith  says  that,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  he 

.  .  .  secured  the  appointment  of  three  reliable  men,  with  post  office  address,  in 
every  township  and  ward  in  the  state;  furnishing  each  with  notice  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  minute  instructions  in  reference  to  organizing,  indicating  the  class  of  voters 
to  be  called  upon,  and  many  other  particulars.  I  also  furnished  them  with  care¬ 
fully  arranged  blank  books,  for  lists  of  voters.  My  campaign  book,  based  upon 
these  committees,  was  thus  renewed,  and  as  perfect  a  piece  of  political  machinery 
as  ever  constructed. 

Smith30  says  further  that  the  nomination  of  James  F.  Rusling  for 
Congress  in  the  second  district,  which  was  forced  by  the  Junta, 
greatly  damaged  the  cause.  Rusling  was  defeated,  while  Grant 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  Junta,  through  influence 
with  Grant,  rewarded  Rusling  with  appointment  as  state  pension 
agent — ‘‘a  very  lucrative  position”. 

The  election  of  1868,  then,  showed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  state 
was  clearly  opposed  to  the  Republican  program  for  reconstruction 
of  the  southern  states.  Yet  in  the  country  at  large,  through  Grant’s 
unquestioned  popularity,  the  Republicans  remained  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  Reconstruction.  Under  the  new  administration  the 
Republican  party  in  New  Jersey  received  recognition,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  George  M.  Robeson  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
succeed  A.  E.  Borie.  Robeson  served  until  the  end  of  Grant’s 
administration. 

On  February  26,  1869,  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress 
passed  the  Fifteenth  Amendment31,  which  sought  to  guarantee  the 
suffrage  to  the  negro.  Governor  Randolph  submitted  it  to  the  New 
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Jersey  legislature,  then  in  session,  but  recommended  that  considera¬ 
tion  be  postponed  until  the  session  of  1870,  when  the  voters  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their  will.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  campaign  of  1869  was  contested  upon  this  issue.  Though 
the  Republicans  in  the  election  of  1869  made  slight  gains,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  retained  their  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of 
1870.  The  verdict  was  thus  against  the  amendment. 

Smith32  makes  interesting  comment  upon  the  situation  existing 
in  the  Republican  organization. 

In  the  contest  of  1869,  the  Committee  were  obliged  to  struggle  against  the 
same  interference,  as  Cattell,  Robeson  and  Congar  fully  retained  their  influence 
with  Grant’s  administration.  I  ineffectually  tendered  my  resignation  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  three  different  occasions ;  and  had  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  await  as  patiently  as  possible  the  assembling  of  the  next  state  convention. 
The  committee  and  Hon.  John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  President  of  the  convention  at 
which  was  I  appointed,  alike  disclaimed  having  any  authority  to  accept  a  resig¬ 
nation. 

Smith  therefore  continued  as  chairman  through  the  state  convention 
of  1871.  Smith33  quotes  his  letter  of  resignation  of  June  3,  1869, 
as  follows : 

To  the  Union-Republican  State  Executive  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  I  hereby  respectfully  tender  my  resignation  as  chairman  and 
member  of  your  committee,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the 
unsought  position,  and  your  cordial  cooperation  in  all  matters  intended  to  advance 
the  success  of  our  principles.  I  feel  that  the  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  party,  and  a  proper  self-respect,  admits  of  my  taking  no  other  course.  We 
have  all  earnestly  labored  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Republican  principles  in  our 
state,  and,  under  usual  circumstances,  would  have  succeeded.  There  was  no 
time  during  the  last  presidential  contest,  when,  with  cooperation,  or  even  sym¬ 
pathy,  from  those  who  unwarrantedly  assume  to  shape  the  policy,  and  wield  the 
influence  of  the  party,  that  success  was  not  within  our  grasp.  As  it  proved,  an 
adverse  majority  of  seventeen  thousand  was  nearly  overcome  by  one  of  the  most 
gallant,  and  at  the  same  time  disheartening  contests  ever  waged  in  this  state. 
There  has  been  no  diminution  of  zeal  on  my  part  for  the  success  of  the  principles 
for  which  I  have  strenuously  contended  almost  throughout  my  life,  but,  believing 
it  impossible  to  advance  those  principles  in  the  face  of  unparalleled  assumptions, 
and  the  entire  prostitution  of  the  patronage  and  resources  of  the  party  to  foster 
personal  aspirations,  I  gladly  resign  that  the  responsibility  may  rest  where  it 
belongs. 

The  question  of  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
allowed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  assembly  on  February  1,  1870,  and 
the  resolution  for  ratification  was  lost,  by  33  to  27.  The  senate 
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vote  against  it  was  13  to  8,  on  February  27.  Governor  Randolph 
approved  the  resolution  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  latter,  on  March  30, 1870,  proclaimed  that  the  Amendment  had 
been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Governor  Randolph, 
m  his  message  of  1871,  notified  the  legislature  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  had  been  adopted,  and  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  issue 
was  thus  decided,  and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  again 
become  a  matter  of  serious  political  controversy.  But  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1870  had  returned  Republican  majorities  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  1871.  The  Republicans  therefore  brought  up  the 
question  now,  and  a  resolution  ratifying  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
was  passed  by  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  3  4  to  24  on  February  8,  and 
by  the  senate  on  February  15,  by  12  to  7.  Governor  Randolph 
approved  the  resolution. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  provided  Congress 
with  the  power  to  enforce  them.  Reconstruction  therefore  now 
sought  guarantees  for  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  negroes  from 
the  southern  states.  With  these  purposes  in  view  the  Enforcement, 
Acts  of  May  31,  1870,  and  April  20,  1871  (the  “Ku  Klux  Act”),, 
were  passed.  Around  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  these- 
acts  were  grouped  the  principal  events  in  the  closing  years  of  Re¬ 
construction.  The  Republicans  were  engaged  in  a  futile  contest.. 
The  negro  was  not  prepared  to  assume  political  leadership,  nor  was 
he  as  yet  capable  of  doing  so.  1  he  radical  Republican  policy  of 
Reconstruction  succeeded  in  alienating  beyond  all  hope  of  recall  the 
intelligent  whites  of  the  south,  even  those  who  had  been  old  Whigs 
and  supporters  of  the  Union  during  the  war.  But  it  was  not  until, 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Hayes,  in  1877,  that  the  futility  of 
a  large  part  of  Republican  Reconstruction  was  admitted,  and  the- 
southern  whites  were  left  to  rule  the  negro. 

The  political  campaign  of  1872  in  New  Jersey  was  successful  for 
the  Republicans  to  a  notable  degree.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  their 
candidate,  Cornelius  Walsh34,  was  defeated  by  ex-Govemor  Joel 
Parker  by  a  majority  of  5,979.  Grant,  now,  however,  carried  the 
state  by  a  majority  of  15,200  over  Horace  Greeley,  the  candidate 
nominated  by  Liberal  Republicans  and  the  Democrats35.  Greeley 

34Smith,  pp.  365-366,  says  Walsh  was  nominated  by  the  Cattell-Robeson  faction, 
of  Camden  and  was  treated  as  they  intended  to  serve  Newell. 

“The  votes  were:  Parker,  82,362;  Walsh,  76,383;  Grant,  91,656;  Greeley, 
76,456. 
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was  thus  sadly  beaten.  No  one  else  had  ever  been  so  outspoken  in 
abuse  of  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  as  Greeley.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  presidency  had  won  the  entire  electoral  vote  of 
New  Jersey36.  rFhe  election  of  Grant  was  undoubtedly  not  so  much 
an  endorsement  of  his  administration  and  Republican  policy  as  it 
was  a  repudiation  by  the  New  Jersey  Democracy  of  their  ancient 
enemy,  Horace  Greeley37. 

With  the  presidential  victory  went  also  the  election  of  six  of  the 
seven  Congressmen38.  In  1873  and  1874  the  legislatures  were  Re¬ 
publican,  though  the  assembly  was  Democratic  in  1875.  In  1874, 
however,  the  Democrats  elected  Joseph  D.  Bedle  over  George  A. 
Halsey  for  governor  by  a  majority  of  13,333-  The  Congressional 
contest  returned  two  Republicans  and  five  Democrats. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  its  lease  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
'system  in  1871  became  actively  interested  now  in  New  Jersey  politics, 

■  and  took  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the  Cattell-Robeson  Cabal 
within  the  Republican  party.  The  railroad  had  for  years  possessed 
'influence  in  south  Jersey,  and  particularly  in  Camden,  where  Cattell 
and  Robeson,  supported  by  the  Newark  group,  with  Congar  at  their 
head,  held  sway.  It  is  a  coincidence  of  perhaps  more  than  passing 
interest  that  with  the  election  of  the  legislature  of  1871,  which  was 
Republican  in  both  branches,  commenced  a  regime  of  Republican 
control  of  the  legislature  that  has  been  almost  continuous  down  to 
recent  times. 

Negro  suffrage  existed  in  New  Jersey  by  virtue  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  but  the  word  “white” 
still  remained  in  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  New  Jersey  constitution. 
The  Republican  party  now  undertook  to  amend  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  legislature  of  1873 ,  Republican  in  both  branches,  by  act  of 
April  4,  provided  for  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  bipartisan 
constitutional  commission  to  consider  and  propose  amendments. 
The  Commission  was  in  session  from  May  8  to  December  23 .  Gover¬ 
nor  Parker,  in  his  annual  message  of  1874,  urged  action  upon  the 
amendments.  The  proposed  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 

36McKinley  carried  the  state  again  in  1896. 

37Lee,  vol.  iv,  p.  77.  Greeley  was  most  unpopular  with  New  Jersey  Democrats 
because  of  his  war-time  charges  of  disloyalty  against  them. 

38In  1871  the  Republicans,  in  control  of  the  legislature,  passed  an  Act  redistrict- 
■ing  the  state  decidedly  in  their  own  favor.  By  the  Census  of  1870  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Act,  New  Jersey’s  representation  had  been  increased  to  seven.  Cf. 
.‘Sackett,  vol.  i,  p.  24. 
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legislature  and  referred,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  to  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  of  1875  passed  the 
proposed  amendments  and  ordered  that  they  be  referred  to  the 
people  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  September  7,  1875.  By  the 
amendments  adopted  at  that  time,  the  word  “white”  was  struck  out 
of  the  suffrage  clause,  provision  was  made  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
in  the  future  to  vote,  the  governor  was  given  the  power  to  veto 
specific  items  in  appropriation  bills,  and  the  legislature  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  passing  any  private,  local,  or  special  laws  regulating 
the  internal  affairs  of  towns  and  counties;  and  the  appointment  by 
the  legislature  of  local  officers  or  commissions  to  regulate  municipal 
affairs  was  prohibited.  By  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  this  action  now,  the  Republicans  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
country,  were  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey 
had  been  brought  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  reconstruction  of  New  Jersey  was  complete. 

In  the  presidential  contest  of  1876,  the  Democrats  carried  the 
state  for  Tilden  by  a  majority  of  12,445s9.  The  Reconstruction 
situation  existing  in  the  south,  where  state  governments  were  still 
upheld  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  by  the  presence  there  of 
federal  troops,  continued  in  New  Jersey  politics  the  issue  of  states’ 
rights — the  right  of  a  state  to  self-government,  to  manage  its  own 
domestic  affairs.  The  state  contest,  Smith  avers40,  was  pressed 
mainly  by  the  followers  of  Robeson,  who  expected,  by  carrying  a 
majority  of  the  legislature,  to  obtain  for  him  Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But  the  election  resulted  in  a 
Democratic  majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot. 

The  situation  in  the  southern  states  created  the  electoral  count 
contest  of  1876,  which  finally  was  settled  by  the  creation  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  an  electoral  count  commission.  The  odd  member  of  the 

39In  1877  General  G.  B.  McClellan  was  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate. 
His  Republican  opponent  was  ex-Govemor  William  A.  Newell,  who  was  defeated 
by  a  plurality  of  12,746.  Smith  says  Robeson  desired  the  Republican  nomination, 
but,  when  McClellan  was  nominated,  neither  Robeson  nor  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  desired  to  antagonize  a  gubernatorial  candidate  whose  success  was  be¬ 
yond  doubt.  Robeson  caused  his  delegates  to  vote  for  Newell  (who  had  steadily 
opposed  him),  hoping  thereby  finally  to  dispose  of  Newell  politically.  A  state 
committee  was  appointed  in  the  interest  of  the  Railroad  and  of  Robeson,  of 
which  no  friend  of  Newell  was  a  member.  Robeson  had  aspired  to  the  United 
States  senatorship  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature  of  1877.  There  he  obtained 
finally  the  caucus  designation,  under  false  pretences,  from  Frelinghuysen,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  John  R.  McPherson.  Cf.  Smith,  p.  416. 
See  also  Sackett,  vol.  ii,  pp.  133-136,  153-156. 

«P.  408. 
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commission,  on  whom  the  decision  came  to  rest,  was  Mr.  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Court  by 
President  Grant.  The  commission  decided  in  favor  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  claims  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  thereupon  declared  elected.  Soon 
after  taking  office,  President  Hayes  withdrew  the  troops  from  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  the  period  of  Congressional  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  south  had  come  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  political 
events  which  shaped  the  course  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
years  in  which  the  fate  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  at  stake 
over  the  questions  involved  in  the  status  of  negro  slavery.  It  is 
true  that  men  went  about  their  daily  tasks,  thought  and  discussed 
other  things,  but  the  matter  of  slavery  seemed  always  to  be  involved 
somehow-  with  them,  always  to  be  in  the  background.  Upon  this 
question  material  prosperity  appeared  in  so  many  ways  to  depend; 
with  it  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  appeared  to  be  involved. 

The  south  sought  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  the 
north  the  confinement  of  slavery  to  the  states  wherein  it  already 
existed.  The  election  of  Lincoln  indicated  that  the  south  had  lost  in 
the  contest,  and  that  its  only  hope  lay  in  an  appeal  to  force.  But  the 
slave-holders  were  loath  to  call  that  act  rebellion,  since  there  were 
many  in  the  south  who  w-ere  more  devoted  to  the  Union  than  they 
were  to  slaver}-.  They  therefore  advocated  secession — that  is, 
they  held  that  as  sovereign  states  in  the  Union  they  might  secede 
from  the  Union  whenever  need  or  circumstances  might  suggest  such 
action.  In  defence  of  that  position  there  had  been  developed  an 
elaborate  argument.  Just  as  vigorously  was  it  advocated  on  the 
other  side  that  the  United  States  was  a  permanent  Union,  in  which 
the  states  possessed  only  those  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  they 
had  not  specifically  granted  to  the  general  government  or  denied  to 
the  states  themselves  in  ratifying  the  Constitution.  But  that  position 
came  to  be  generally  accepted  only  after  the  Civil  War  had  decided  it ; 
and  then  it  was  somewhat  beclouded  dining  the  trying  years  of 
Reconstruction,  when  states  which  had  been  shown  that  they  had  not 
possessed  the  power  to  secede  from  the  U  nion  found  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  rights  and  the  privileges  which  they  had  possessed  as 
states  before  the  war.  Though  the  civil  war  was  fought  specifically 
over  the  right  of  secession,  the  cause  of  the  appeal  to  that  right  was 
the  existence  and  the  status  of  the  negro  throughout  the  Union. 
Slavery  thus  involved  the  states  in  civil  war;  by  executive  proclama- 
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tion  the  slaves  were  emancipated  in  the  rebellious  states  during  the 
civil  war;  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  constitutional  amendment 
came  at  its  close;  and  the  protection  of  the  freedmen  in  their  civil 
rights  by  legislative  act  and  constitutional  amendment  was  the 
problem  of  Reconstruction. 

The  purpose  in  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  to  set  forth  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  Jersey  that  affected  the  attitude  and  the  thought  of  the 
people  upon  the  problems  involved  with  slavery.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  people  were  conservatives  upon  these  problems.  This 
is  to  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that  from  colonial  and 
revolutionary  times  New  Jersey  had  been  conscious  of  itself  as  a 
state.  A  small  state,  then,  it  had  nevertheless  stood  out  boldly  for 
equality  with  the  large  states  when  the  Constitution  was  being 
framed  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  It  was  William  Paterson  who  had 
then  offered  the  New  Jersey  or  small  state  plan.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  representatives  of  New  Jersey  in  the  convention 
there  was  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  the  states,  as  evidenced  by  their  equal  representation  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  men  in  public  and  private  life  in 
New  Jersey  were  disciples  of  the  theory  of  states’  rights.  To  it  they 
were  theoretically  as  devoted  as  was  any  southern  secessionist. 
Just  as  deeply  instilled  in  them,  however,  was  their  devotion  to  the 
Union.  Pride  in  the  “Jersey  Blues”  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  then  by  the  sons  of  the  state,  and  in  the  part  the  state  had 
played  in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  balanced 
their  devotion  to  the  theory  of  states’  rights. 

When  secession  was  no  longer  a  theory  but  rather  a  fact,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  two  theories  appear  at  issue  in  the  state.  Only 
unwillingly  were  the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  people,  compelled  to  admit 
that  civil  war  was  inevitable,  and  then  only  after  leaders  of  all 
parties  had  made  frantic  and  unavailing  efforts  to  evolve  some  basis 
for  compromise.  When  the  southerners  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
firing  upon  the  flag  of  the  Union  flying  above  Fort  Sumter,  the  issue 
was  decided  for  most  Jerseymen. 

What  the  slaveholders  believed  to  be  their  economic  interest 
created  and  directed  their  political  theory  and  action.  Restriction 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  meant  ultimately,  they  believed, 
their  economic  ruin.  Therein,  it  was  felt,  was  involved,  to  a  minor 
degree,  the  economic  ruin  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  of  other  industrial 
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and  commercial  centers,  notably  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
This  was  not  an  unnatural  belief,  since  the  market  outside  of  the 
state  for  the  products  of  New  Jersey’s  industries  was  principally  in 
the  southern  states.  Financial  and  industrial  depression  had 
existed  in  the  north  since  the  panic  of  1857.  Industries  of  New 
Jersey  had  not,  until  the  summer  of  i860,  suffered  so  much  as  those 
whose  markets  were  not  so  largely  in  the  south,  since  cotton  was  in 
demand  and  the  crop  good.  The  southern  market  had,  therefore, 
been  active  until  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  brought  secession  to  the 
front.  But  the  slaveholders  believed  that  “cotton  was  king”,  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  their  general  trade  with  the  north  would  be  the 
decisive  factor  in  either  bringing  the  north  to  yield  to  their  demands, 
or  in  causing  it  quickly  to  acknowledge  their  independence.  That 
there  was  some  basis  for  this  belief  was  evidenced  by  the  Burnett  - 
Price  correspondence  of  April,  18611,  but  that  the  southerners  had 
grossly  overestimated  the  strength  of  that  faction  the  response  to  the 
President’s  call  for  troops  to  defend  the  Union  also  clearly  showed. 
Loyalty  and  love  for  the  Union  triumphed  over  economic  interest  in 
New  Jersey  in  April,  1861.  Neither  north  nor  south  expected  a 
four  years’  struggle. 

The  course  of  the  war  and  various  acts  of  the  administration  aroused 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  again  to  the  question  of  states’  rights. 
The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the  President’s  order 
in  places  where  the  courts  were  open,  and  the  resort  to  the  policy  of 
arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonment  drew  upon  the  administration 
condemnation  from  Jerseymen  irrespective  of  their  party.  These 
acts  appeared  to  constitute  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of  states. 
The  Union  party  could  not  well  defend  these  acts;  it  could  only 
condone  them,  and  attempt  to  justify  them  as  necessary,  as  was  any 
other  means  by  which  the  life  of  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 

Unfortunately,  party  interest,  even  party  organization,  was  almost 
a  sacred  thing  at  this  time  in  New  Jersey.  The  Democratic  party 
had  controlled  the  government  of  the  state  for  years  and  had  dis¬ 
pensed  the  patronage.  Democratic  organization  politicians  could 
therefore  not  afford  to  join  the  Union  party  movements.  Other 
issues  also  divided  the  parties  in  the  state.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  government  is  generally  best  where  there  exists  a  strong  and 
active  opposition.  But  such  opposition  in  times  when  the  safety  of  a 
country  is  threatened  should  be  dignified  and  constructive.  It  is 


>C/.  supra,  pp.  52-54. 
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difficult,  however,  to  see  that  the  opposition  in  New  Jersey  to  the 
administration  always  conformed  to  the  above  rules.  Factious, 
partisan  opposition  appears  all  too  frequently  to  have  prevailed,  and 
finally  made  New  Jersey  the  state  most  conspicuous  in  formal  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  war. 

The  Democratic  party  reaped  advantage  from  the  administration’s 
mistakes  (from  the  New  Jersey  states’  rights  point  of  view),  and  re¬ 
tained  control  of  the  legislature  from  1861  through  1865,  elected  a 
governor  in  1862,  elected  a  United  States  senator  in  1863,  pushed 
through  the  legislature  of  1863  resolutions  advocating  immediate 
peace,  and  gave  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency  in  1864 
one-third  of  his  total  of  electoral  votes. 

In  November,  1865,  the  north  generally  rejoiced  that  the  Union- 
Republicans  had  redeemed  New  Jersey  from  the  copperhead  Democ¬ 
racy  by  electing  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  securing  ma¬ 
jorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  This  assured  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  probably  a  Republican 
United  States  senator.  But  the  senatorial  election  contest  and  the 
passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  together  with  the  contest 
between  the  executive  and  the  radicals  in  Congress  over  Recon¬ 
struction,  and  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  in  New  Jersey  placed 
the  Democratic  party  in  power  again  in  1868.  The  futile  effort  to 
rescind  New  Jersey’s  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  followed.  Loyalty  to 
states’  rights  theory  and  partisan  advantage  may  be  traced  in  the 
course  of  the  Democracy  throughout  these  years  of  war  and  re¬ 
construction.  Some  sympathy  for  the  south  as  well  appeared,  and  a 
general  desire,  entertained  especially  by  the  Democrats,  that  Recon¬ 
struction  should  be  hastened  to  completion,  and  the  southern  states 
permitted  to  direct  their  own  affairs.  The  states’  rights  doctrine 
appeared  in  New  Jersey  during  Reconstruction  particularly  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Amendments,  which  the  Democrats  held  to  be  infringe¬ 
ments  upon  the  rights  of  the  states  to  determine  such  things  for 
themselves. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolished  slavery  in  New  Jersey,  and 
so,  as  a  violation  of  the  state’s  rights,  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
legislature  then  in  session  in  1865.  The  legislature  of  1866,  elected 
by  the  returned  soldiers  and  the  satisfaction  over  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  ratified  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
But  ratification  of  the  latter  was  rescinded  by  the  legislature  of  1868, 
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elected  upon  the  negro  suffrage  issue.  In  1870,  negro  suffrage  was 
deferred  again  through  the  rejection,  by  the  legislature,  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  However,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  year,  enfranchised  the  negro  in  New  Jersey. 

With  the  session  of  1871  the  Republicans  recovered  control  of  the 
legislature  and  proceeded  to  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  which,  endorsed  by  the  people  in  1875,  struck  out  of  the 
state  constitution  the  word  “white”  from  the  qualifications  for  the 
elective  franchise,  and  made  provision  for  soldiers  in  the  field  in  the 
future  to  exercise  there  the  suffrage. 

Some  further  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  Bergen  County  during  the 
war  is  perhaps  necessary2.  Why  were  the  leaders  of  copperheadism 
in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  representatives  of  that  county,  when 
actually  copperheads  were  to  be  found  rather  generally  throughout 
the  state?  Bergen  County,  though  close  to  New  York  City,  was  a 
community  of  farmers,  largely  of  Dutch  descent,  frequently  speaking 
Dutch  rather  than  English,  and  preferring  above  all  things  to  be 
left  alone.  Such  as  -were  not  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists 
of  New  Amsterdam  were  foreign  immigrants  of  recent  years,  or 
others  residing  in  the  county,  but  engaged  in  business  in  New  York. 
The  Dutch  element  undoubtedly  predominated.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  war  because  it  interrupted  the  peaceful  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
they  were  not  really  interested  in  the  issues  at  stake.  With  such 
interests  (or  disinterest),  they  readily  listened  to  Thomas  Dunn 
English,  of  Fort  Lee,  to  Rodman  M.  Price,  and  others,  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  when,  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  the  war  was  not  to  be  speedily  won.  C.  Chauncey  Burr  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Bergen  Democrat  and  addressed  sympathetic 
readers.  Money  could  have  been  useful  under  the  circumstances, 
speeches  and  campaigning  clearly  were,  in  sending  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  ardent  advocates  of  peace.  Of  passing  interest  is  a  certain 
parallelism  with  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  County  of 
Bergen,  then  including  what  is  now  Hudson  County,  was  a  center  of 
loyalism  or  toryism3.  The  Dutch  then  had  been  opposed  to  the 
patriot  cause,  since  they  believed  hostilities  between  the  colonists 
and  the  crown  would  mean  interruption  and  disturbance  of  their 
domestic  peace  and  quiet.  During  the  Civil  War,  apparently  for  the 


-Cf.  supra,  p.  60,  n.  8. 

3Cf.  Lee,  vol.  ii,  pp.  29-32,  55-56;  The  Bergen  County  Historical  Society  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  1913-1914,  pp.  17-20. 
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same  reasons,  they  opposed  the  war  in  the  beginning,  and  listened 
to  and  elected  men  who  claimed  that  they  would  bring  about  the 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  peace.  It  appears  also  that 
much  effort  was  expended  in  the  county  by  all  those  who  had  really 
been  in  sympathy  all  the  time  with  the  south.  It  was  easily  accessible 
to  New  York,  and  to  all  northern  New  Jersey.  Advocates  of  peace 
flocked,  therefore,  to  Bergen  county,  where  they  found  sympathy, 
and  electors  willing  to  send  peace  men  to  the  legislature.  Fernando 
Wood  and  James  Brooks  were  frequently  heard  from  Bergen  plat¬ 
forms.  There  too  the  copperheads  could  hold  their  celebrations 
without  fear  of  interruption. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  there  were  other  issues  prominent 
during  the  years  here  under  discussion  upon  which  the  parties  divided. 
While  these  are  not  strictly  within  the  compass  of  this  discussion, 
attention  may  well  be  called  briefly,  to  some  of  them. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  monopoly  of  transportation 
across  the  state  was  ever  prominent,  and  led  to  contests  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  between  its  lobby  and  those  of  the  rival  roads.  Though  the 
monopoly  was  not  averse  to  controlling  both  parties  if  necessary, 
most  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  monopoly  were  members  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  our  period.  In  1869  the  monopoly  ex¬ 
pired,  and  a  general  railroad  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
The  monopoly  purchased  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay-Camden  and 
Atlantic  combination,  and  soon  after  (1871)  the  whole  Camden  and 
Amboy  system  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
whose  lobby  soon  came  to  work  through  the  Republican  party,, 
which  for  several  years  controlled  generally  one  house  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  frequently  both.  Railroad  questions  were  continually 
figuring  in  politics. 

Another  issue  was  that  of  Americanism,  which  reached  its  height  in 
the  fifties.  The  American  party  and  the  “Opposition”  party  were 
opposed  to  the  immigrant  and  his  participation  in  politics.  Further, 
the  immigrants  then,  chiefly  Irish  and  German,  were  attracted  to  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Republicans,  when  they  appeared  in  New 
Jersey,  sought  to  gather  recruits  among  the  Germans,  as  had  been 
successfully  done  in  the  west.  Thenceforth,  as  the  war  was  coming 
on  and  the  American  party  losing  ground,  the  issue  was  changed 
somewhat  and  appeared  in  another  form,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  registry 
law  in  connection  with  the  elections.  Some  progress  was  made,  and 
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a  law  was  passed  by  the  Republicans  which  corrected  in  part  the  abuses. 

Among  other  issues  was  the  tariff.  The  protective  tariff  figured  as 
an  issue  before  x 860,  and  became  more  prominent  after  the  war.  The 
practice  of  passing  special  rather  than  general  legislation  continued 
for  some  years,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  amendment  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  1875.  The  size  of  the  state  debt,  popular  education,  civil 
service  reform,  the  designation  of  Jersey  City  as  a  port  of  entry,  the 
resumption  of  “specie”  payments,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  all 
figured  at  times  in  determining  party  success  or  failure  within  the 
state.  \  et,  in  spite  of  the  number  and  also  the  importance  of  these 
issues,  and  of  the  state  laws  passed  in  response  to  them,  it  is  still 
possible  to  say  that,  from  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  until  the  close 
of  Reconstruction  in  1877,  the  conduct  of  the  war — its  successes  and 
its  failures—,  the  administration’s  errors  of  commission  or  of  omission, 
and  the  issues  of  Reconstruction  outweighed  in  importance  local  state 
issues,  and  really  dominated  the  politics  of  the  state.  Upon  them 
one  party  came  into  power,  upon  them  the  other  went  out. 

Evidence  has  been  produced  incidentally  which  shows  that  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  conditions  were  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
New  Jersey  during  our  period.  In  a  general  or  in  a  social  or  in  an 
industrial  historical  study  of  New  Jersey  for  the  same  period  there 
would  be  a  remarkable  story  of  growth  and  progress  and  social 
transformation  to  tell.  In  this  monograph  this  story  has  been 
referred  to  only  to  explain  a  given  political  event.  But  the  salient 
facts  may  at  least  be  noted  here. 

After  1850  the  real  development  of  a  network  of  railroad  systems 
across  New  Jersey  was  commenced;  it  was  almost  completed  by 
1877.  Great  progress  had  thus  been  made  in  transportation.  In 
manufacturing,  the  factory  system  was  thoroughly  established  and 
the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  great  industrial  center  in  and  about 
Trenton,  and  of  that  other  which  has  lately  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  of  northeastern  New  Jersey  seems  now  to  be  one 
great  industrial  center,  in  which  are  included  Newark,  Paterson, 
Passaic,  and  Jersey  City.  By  1850  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
state  was  under  way;  by  1877  it  was  definitely  determined.  Along 
with  this  industrial  development  went  a  social  transformation. 
The  foreign-born  population  increased  tremendously  in  numbers; 
they  were  located  in  the  northern  counties,  and  were  employed  in 
manufacturing.  Out  of  these  conditions  political  issues  were  arising 
in  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  and  upon  them  the  political  contests 
of  the  years  after  our  period  were  to  be  fought  out. 
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The  Newspapers 


The  value  of  the  newspapers  in  this  study  of  New  Jersey  politics  has  been 
inestimable.  Without  them  the  history  of  New  Jersey  in  the  period  under 
consideration  could  not  be  adequately  or  accurately  written.  Much  use  has 
been  made  also  of  newspapers  of  New  York  City* 1.  "At  the  outset  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  the  unusual  Townsend  Library,  in  the  Columbia  University  Library 
(a  collection  of  newspaper  clippings  on  the  Civil  War,  carefully  indexed),  was  very 
helpful. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words,  in  detail,  concerning  the  more  important 
New  Jersey  newspapers. 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  was  probably  the  most  influential  New  Jersey 
newspaper  circulating  in  the  state.  It  was  conservative,  a  supporter  of  the 
“Opposition"  party,  with  generally  conservative  Republican  tendencies,  though 
at  times  it  reflected  the  ideas  of  Horace  Greeley  on  the  slavery  question,  as  in 
i860,  when  it  would  have  let  South  Carolina  depart  in  peace2.  With  reference 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  the  Advertiser  held  Republican 
principles.  In  general,  then,  the  Advertiser  represented  well  the  conservatism 
of  the  Opposition”  party  and  of  the  Union-Republican  party  during  the  war. 
After  the  suspension  of  The  Newark  Mercury,  it  became  an  out-and-out  supporter 
of  the  Union-Republican  party,  and,  finally,  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Newark  Mercury,  a  daily  paper,  was,  while  it  continued,  a  vigorous,  radical 
Republican  newspaper.  It  represented  the  policies  of  the  Republican  leaders  of 
the  “Opposition”,  and,  later,  of  the  Union-Republican  party.  It  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1862,  when  Horace  N.  Congar,  the  editor,  removed  to  Trenton,  and 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Winans  and  W.  E.  Robinson,  who  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  conducting  The  Newark  Mercury,  bought  an  interest  in  The  Newark  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  State  Gazette  was  published  at  Trenton.  It  issued  daily  and  weekly  editions. 
It  was  the  recognized  organ,  successively,  of  the  Whigs,  the  “Opposition”,  the 
Union-Republicans,  and,  after  the  war,  the  Republican  party.  It  was  interested 
in  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  a  harmonious  party  organization.  It  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  official  spokesman  of  its  party. 

What  The  State  Gazette  was  to  its  party  organization,  The  True  American,  with 
its  daily  and  weekly  editions,  was  to  the  Democratic  party.  Its  editor  during  this 
period  was  David  Naar,  popularly  referred  to  as  “the  old  War-horse  of  the 
Democracy”.  It  was  a  conservative  Democratic  newspaper,  which  attempted 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy. 

Of  a  similar  character  was  The  Jersey  City  Standard.  This  paper  attained  its 

xThe  daily  papers  of  New  York  City  and  of  Philadelphia  were  widely  circulated 
in  New  Jersey,  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  state,  respectively. 

iCJ.  supra,  p.  44. 
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greatest  importance  in  November  and  December,  1863,  as  the  champion  of 
Governor  Parker  against  the  attacks  of  The  Newark  Evening  Journal. 

The  Newark  Evening  Journal,  a  daily,  represented  before  the  war  the  cause  of 
the  pro-slavery  Democrats;  during  the  war  it  supported  the  copperhead  faction 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Though  it  was  not  a  wealthy  paper,  its  editors  and 
publishers  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  Democratic  party.  William 
Wright,  its  principal  proprietor,  was  twice  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  1853’  and  in  1863.  C.  Chauncey  Burr  and  Colonel  James  W.  Wall,  frequent 
contributors  to  its  columns,  were  influential  in  the  state.  Wall,  too,  was  elected 
United  States  senator.  The  Newark  Evening  Journal,  then,  was  a  radical,  pro- 
slavery,  anti-war  Democratic  newspaper,  unquestionably  of  considerable  influence. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  press  of  Newark  has  been  most  suggestively  discussed 
by  Joseph  Atkinson,  sometime  editor  of  The  Newark  Journal,  in  his  History  of 
Newark,  pp.  210-21 1,  3I9"327- 

Not  all  the  newspapers  of  New  Jersey  that  have  been  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  body  of  this  study  have  been  available  directly  for  reference3.  For 
the  period  of  the  war  the  files  of  the  Advertiser,  The  Evening  Journal,  and  The 
Mercury,  all  of  Newark,  and  those  of  the  State  Gazette,  True  American,  and  The 
Weekly  True  American,  all  of  Trenton,  have  been  carefully  and  consistently 
searched  for  pertinent  material.  Through  the  study,  in  the  Library  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  at  Newark,  of  the  bound  volumes  containing  many 
of  the  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the  state,  many  other  newspapers  have 
been  consulted.  Again,  the  editorial  comment  of  the  local  weeklies  of  the  state 
was  frequently  mentioned  or  quoted,  with  approval  or  disapproval,  by  the 
newspapers  of  Trenton  and  Newark.  Such  quotations  have  been  frequently 
cited  in  the  footnotes. 


3For  the  available  material,  see  Bibliography,  under  1,  A,  p.  186,  and  p.  iv. 
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Reminiscences  by  Charles  Perrin  vSmith 

In  the  New  Jersey  State  Library,  at  Trenton,  there  is,  in  manuscript,  a  volume 
entitled  Personal  Reminiscences,  by  Charles  Perrin  Smith.  This  has  been  of 
prime  importance  in  the  preparation  of  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  of  this  study. 
The  manuscript  was  placed  in  the  State  Library  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Smith’s 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  but  it  has  only  recently  become  available  to 
students.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  material  in  the  Reminiscences  which 
deals  with  the  political  situation  in  New  Jersey  from  1856  to  1875  has  been 
quoted  in  this  study,  in  the  text  or  in  the  footnotes.  After  careful  study  of  the 
manuscript,  and  very  careful  reexamination  of  the  chapters  of  this  study 
which  had  been  written  before  the  existence  of  the  Reminiscences  became 
known  to  the  author,  and,  finally,  after  minute  examination  of  the 
newspapers,  the  author  is  inclined  to  accept  practically  at  face  value  Mr.  Smith’s 
statements  concerning  the  factional  "warfare  within  the  Union-Republican  party. 
Mr.  Smith’s  positions—  as  a  newspaper  editor  in  Salem  during  his  early  life,  as  a 
leader  of  the  Whigs,  and,  later,  of  the  National  Americans  in  Salem  County  and 
West  Jersey,  as  state  senator  from  Salem  County  from  1855  to  1857,  as  member 
of  the  “Opposition”  state  executive  committee,  as  member,  and,  later,  chairman 
of  the  Union-Republican  state  executive  committee,  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  for  three  terms,  from  1857  to  1872 — offered  him  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  thoroughly  informed  concerning  party  politics.  His  party  op¬ 
ponents  unquestionably  knew  that  he  was  thoroughly  informed;  it  was  clear,  also, 
that  he  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  of  his  Democratic  opponents. 
The  problem,  then,  in  using  his  manuscript  is  to  determine  how  far  he  set  down 
accurately,  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  the  matters  on  which  he  ought,  by 
virtue  of  his  exceptional  opportunities  to  learn  the  truth,  to  have  been  pre-emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  wrrite.  This  is  not  difficult.  The  reputation  of  some  of  his 
party  opponents  became  nationally  known  during  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  and  the  subsequent  Congressional  investigations  of  the  Navy  Department. 
The  intimate  relations  of  Alexander  G.  Cattell  and  his  family  with  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  M.  Robeson  are  brought  out  by  the  testimony  before  the 
Congressional  Committee. 

Newspaper  clippings, dates  in  the  manuscript,  and  a  second  volume  of  clippings 
and  notes,  together  with  specific  statements  of  his  own,  all  tend  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  kept  some  sort  of  diary  record.  In  one  statement,  written  just 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Smith  indicates  that  the  originals  of  letters  which  he  quotes 
were  in  certain  files  then  in  existence.  Further,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had 
prepared  several  volumes,  in  manuscript,  containing  accounts  of  his  travels  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  A  man  of  wide  experience,  a  careful  man, 
preserving  his  correspondence  and  using  it  when  occasion  required, with  the  news- 
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paper  editor’s  facility  in  writing,  he  was  thoroughly  competent  to  understand 
the  matters  of  which  he  writes  and  to  set  them  forth  adequately. 

Mr.  Smith,  then,  liked  to  write.  His  political  recollections  he  set  down  origi¬ 
nally,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  diary;  in  any  event,  he  made  use  of  newspaper 
clippings  and  of  correspondence.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  his  Reminiscences,  contemplate  their  publication — unless,  indeed,  his 
political  opponents  should  press  him  too  far.  His  primary  purpose  at  the  time, 
it  would  seem,  was  his  own  amusement;  doubtless,  he  looked  forward  to  rereading 
the  Reminiscences  in  later  days.  Mr.  Smith’s  frankness  and  his  evident  sincerity 
make  his  Reminiscences  most  unusual  in  the  field  of  political  autobiography  in 
the  United  States. 
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Abolition  Act,  of  Feb.  15,  1804,  4-5, 
10;  of  April  18,  1846,  6,  and  n.  22 

Abolition  doctrine,  before  the  war, 
4-6,  10,  164;  not  popular  among 
"Opposition”  or  among  Republicans, 
i860,  28,  131 

Abolition,  hampered  by  importance  of 
trade  with  the  south,  9 ;  not  actually 
accomplished  by  “Abolition”  Acts  of 
1804,  1846,  4-5,  6,  and  n.  22,  10 

Abolition  Society,  established  in  1792, 
3 ;  membership  of,  largely  Quaker,  3 ; 
brings  pressure  on  legislature  against 
slavery,  3-4;  secures  for  the  negroes 
their  rights  before  the  courts,  4; 
causes  introduction  of  Act  of  Feb.  15, 
1804,  4;  activity  of,  before  1850,  5; 
brings  test  case  to  determine  status 
of  negro  under  Constitution  of  1844, 

Abolitionists,  inactive  after  Act  of 
April  18,  1846,  6;  criticize  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  of  1850,  8;  in  attitude 
towards  the  administration,  1861, 
1862,  distinct  from  copperheads,  58; 
endorse  Greeley  idea,  Dec.,  i860,  51; 
condemned  by  the  Democrats,  1865, 

150-151 

Acts  of  the  Legislature,  of  March  22, 
1786,  November,  1788  <both  about 
the  negro>,  4;  of  Feb.  15,  1804,  to 
"abolish”  slavery,  4-5,  10;  of  Dec. 
26,  1826,  Feb.  15,  1837,  1847  <all 
three  about  fugitive  slaves  >,  7;  of 
April  18,  1846,  to  “abolish”  slavery, 
6,  and  n.  22  <see  also  under  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  > 

Administration,  national,  attitude  of 
New  Jersey  toward,  the  main  theme 
of  this  book,  iii,  179;  condemned, 
for  unconstitutional  acts,  at  peace 
meetings,  July,  i860,  59,  60,  by 
Camden  Democrat,  62,  by  the 
Democratic  party, $61,  71-72,  126- 
127,  by  the  True  American,  74-75, 
by  Governor-elect  Parker,  75;  hos¬ 
tility  to,  in  connection  with  Joint 
Companies’  matter,  1864,  114-115; 
"mistakes”  of,  of  profit  to  the 
Democrats,  182;  restricts  freedom 
of  the  press,  61,  64;  support  of,  by 
Union  movement,  1862,  69-70.  j*,  See 
also  under  Arbitrary  arrests,  Armis¬ 
tice,  Bergen  County,  Bergen  group, 
etc.,  Brooks,  Burr,  Coercion,  etc.. 


Compromise,  Copperheads,  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  Emancipation,  English, 
Fuller,  Habeas  corpus,  Holsman,  Joint 
Companies,  Mass  meeting,  etc., 
Naar,  Newark  Journal,  Nullification, 
Parker,  Joel,  Press,  restriction  of, 
etc.,  Reconstruction,  Union  Leagues, 
Vallandigham,  Wall,  War 

Adrain,  Garret  B.,  elected,  1858,  to 
Congress,  as  Anti-Lecompton  Demo¬ 
crat,  25,  votes  for  Pennington  as 
speaker  of  the  House,  22 

Alexander,  William  C.,  defeated  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  governorship, 
1856,  14;  supported  for  vice-presi¬ 
dential  nomination  by  Democratic 
state  convention,  March  28,  i860, 
28;  Breckenridge  supporter,  Dec., 
i860,  41,  n.  3;  delegate  to  Peace 
Conference,  48,  n.  33;  letter  of,  to 
A.  Alexander  Little,  Jan.  16,  1861, 
admitting  right  of  secession,  47,  and 
n.  32 

Allen,  J.  W.,  at  State  organization 
meeting  of  Constitutional  Union 
party,  25;  delegate  to  Constitutional 
Union  convention,  26,  n.  12 

Altoona,  Pa.,  conference  of  governors 
at,  1862,  130 

Amendments,  to  the  Constitution  of 
New  Jersey:  see  under  Constitution 
of  New  Jersey 

Amendments,  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  Thirteenth:  pas¬ 
sage  of,  by  Congress,  163,  vote  of 
New  Jersey  Congressmen  on,  163, 
n.  4,  rejected  by  legislature,  1865, 
163-164,  regarded  by  Democrats, 

1865,  as  violation  of  states’  rights, 
182,  approved  by  legislature,  1866, 
without  regard  to  party  lines,  156, 
165,  182,  ratification  of,  a  leading 
issue  of  the  campaign  of  1866, 
156-157;  Fourteenth:  passed  by 
Congress,  155,  ratified  by  legislature, 

1866,  156,  166-167,  182,  ratification 
of,  an  issue  of  campaign  of  1866,  156- 
1 57,  167,  ratification  of,  rescinded  by 
legislature,  1868,  171,  182,  resolution 
rescinding,  vetoed  by  Governor  Ward, 
171,  action  on,  by  Congress,  171-172, 
an  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1868, 172 ; 
Fifteenth:  passed  by  Congress,  173, 
transmitted,  by  Governor  Randolph, 
to  legislature,  1869, 1 73-1 74,  laid  over 
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to  next  legislature,  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  popular  vote  on  it,  174, 
elections  of  1869  adverse  to,  174, 
rejected  by  legislature,  1 870, 1 74-175, 
approved  by  legislature,  1871,  175 
American  Colonization  Society,  active 
in  behalf  of  slaves,  5 
American  party  <“Native”  Americans, 
“Know  Nothings”  >,  in  1850-1859, 
13;  strong  in  southern  half  of  New 
Jersey,  13;  national  convention  of, 
1856,  nominates  Fillmore,  15;  re¬ 
fuses  fusion  in  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  1856,  14,  15;  forms  part  of 
“Opposition”  in  state  campaign, 
1856,  14;  mostly  old  Whigs,  14; 
successes  of,  in  state  campaigns,  in 
1855-1857,  16,  n.  55;  urges  restric¬ 
tion  of  immigration,  1856,  16;  state 
convention  of,  Sep.  7,  1859,  1 7— 2°» 
State  Gazette  on,  17,  n.  62,  C.  P. 
Smith  on,  18-20;  members  of,  vote 
with  Democrats  to  organize  assem¬ 
bly,  i860,  22;  coalition  of,  with 
Republicans,  by  i860,  24.  See  also 
under  Americans,  “Stockton” 
Americanism  in  New  Jersey  politics, 
184-185.  See  also  under  American 
party,  Immigrants,  Immigration 
Americans,  “Stockton”,  25,  n.  5; 
nominate  Peter  I.  Clark  for  governor¬ 
ship,  1859,  18,  19  < Smith > ;  said  by 
Smith  to  disappear,  after  convention 
of  Sep.  7,  i860,  19;  disappear  largely 
into  Democratic  ranks,  19,  25 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  defeated 
in  Democratic  state  convention, 
1859,  17.  See  also  Adrain,  Riggs, 
Skelton,  Vroom 

Apprenticeship,  substituted  for  slav¬ 
ery,  by  Acts  of  1804  and  1846,  4-5, 
6,  n.  22,  10 

Arbitrary  arrests,  denounced,  80,  89, 
97i  99!  Union- Republican  attitude 
towards,  98;  avoided  in  Fuller  case, 
120.  See  also  under  Vallandigham, 
Wall 

Armistice,  proposed  in  Holsman  s 
resolutions:  see  under  Holsman; 
urged  by  James  Brooks,  1862,  78-79 
Assembly:  see  under  Legislature 

Baltimore,  Constitutional  Union  con¬ 
vention  at,  26;  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  at,  29-30,  attitude  of  Democrat¬ 
ic  press  towards  nominations  at,  31, 
attitude  of  Democratic  state  execu¬ 
tive  committee  towards,  31 
Bayard,  Samuel  J.,  Bell  supporter,  41, 
nn.  3,  7 


Bedle,  Joseph  D.,  elected  Governor,  by 
the  Democrats,  1874,  176 
Bell,  John,  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  26;  support  of,  negligible,  36, 
37, 39 ;  strength  of,  Greeley  on,  37, 39 
Bergen  County,  attitude  of,  towards 
the  war,  and  reasons  therefor,  60, 
and  n.  8,  61,  183-184,  State  Gazette 
on,  60,  n.  8;  peace  feeling  in,  59,  60, 
61,  126,  n.  4,  183-184;  peace  meet¬ 
ings  in,  July  30,  1861,  59,  60; 
Secession  meeting  in,  Nov.  24,  1863, 
100-103,  denounced  by  Morristown 
True  Democratic  Banner,  103.  See 
also  under  Bergen  <County>  Demo¬ 
crat,  Bergen  group,  Burr,  Dater, 
English 

Bergen  <County>  Democrat,  edited  by 
C.  Chauncey  Burr,  84;  copperhead 
paper,  122 

Bergen  group  of  Democrats,  copper¬ 
heads,  103:  see  also  under  Bergen 
County;  relation  of,  to  Brooks  and 
F.  Wood,  95 

Betts,  Fred,  Bell  supporter,  Dec.,  1860, 

4U  n.  3  . 

Bibliography  used  in  this  study,  iv, 
186-188,  189-190,  191-192 
Bigelow,  Moses,  reelected  Mayor  of 
Newark,  66 

Bishop,  James,  Stockton  Americans 
caucus  at  house  of,  Sep.,  1859,  18; 
Bell  supporter,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3; 
delegate  to  Constitutional  Union 
convention,  Baltimore,  26,  n.  12 
Blaine,  James  G.,  on  unseating  of 
Stockton,  147,  n.  13 
Blair,  John  I.,  defeated  for  governor¬ 
ship,  1868,  172;  attitude  of  Cattell 
Cabal  towards,  173 
Blair,  Postmaster-General  Montgom¬ 
ery,  seizes  New  York  Daily  News,  64; 
letter  of,  to  Wall,  64 
Bloomfield,  Joseph,  governor,  a.nd 
president  of  New  Jersey  Abolition 
Society,  1804,  4 

Bounties,  paid  for  volunteering,  95,  96, 
97 ;  for  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
I49>  151 

Bradley,  Joseph  P.,  presents  resolutions 
at  mass  meeting,  Sep.  21,  1861, 
127-128;  speaks  at  Union  conven¬ 
tion,  1862,  70;  member  of  Electoral 
Commission,  178 

Breckenridge,  John  C.,  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  30;  electors  for,  32, 
vote  for,  36,  37,  39;  strength  of, 
according  to  Greeley,  37,  39;  Df  o- 
cratic  supporters  of,  in  Nov.,  i860, 
think  Union  restorable  only  by 
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granting  the  demands  of  the  slave¬ 
holders,  40 

Brooks,  James,  of  New  York,  active  at 
Democratic  mass  convention,  Dec. 
11,  i860,  42;  relations  of,  with 

Bergen  group,  95;  urges  armistice, 
etc.,  1862,  78-79 

Brown,  George  H.,  Lincoln  elector, 
i860,  33,  n.  35 

Brown,  John,  raid  of,  plays  part  in 
New  Jersey  politics,  20-21;  con¬ 
demned  in  Senator  Brown's  resolu¬ 
tions,  Jan.  12,  i860,  21,  and  n.  70,  in 
resolutions,  by  “Opposition”  state 
convention,  March  8,  i860,  27,  and 
n.  15;  Governor  Newell  on,  in 
message,  Jan.  10,  i860,  21 
Brown,  William  F.,  resolutions  by,  in 
senate,  Jan.  12,  i860,  condemning 
John  Brown’s  raid,  etc.,  21,  and  n. 
70;  candidate  for  speaker,  1861,  45 
Browning,  A.,  senatorial  delegate  to 
Democratic  national  convention, 
1864,  1 15 

Brownson,  Orestes  A.,  opposes  re¬ 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  139 
Buchanan,  James,  carries  New  Jersey, 
1856,  15;  condemned,  for  anti- 

Douglas  activities  in  New  Jersey,  by 
Douglas  state  convention,  33,  and 
n.  34 

Budd,  Daniel,  candidate  for  presidency 
of  the  senate,  1862,  67 
Bull  Run,  criticism  of  administration 
after,  58,  rejoicings  of  peace  advo¬ 
cates  over,  59,  and  n.  4  <  Smith  > 
Burlington,  Union  League  meeting  at, 
132,  n.  23 

Burnett,  L.  W.,  correspondence  of, 
with  Rodman  M.  Price,  52-54 
Burr,  C.  Chauncey,  copperhead,  iii, 
77,  84,  95;  early  career  of,  84,  and 
n.  15;  editor  of  Bergen  Democrat,  84; 
contributor  to  Newark  Ev  ning  Jour¬ 
nal,  190;  assailed  by  Union-Repub¬ 
lican  press,  85;  protests  against  the 
arrest  of  Vallandigham,  97,  98; 
asserts  that  federal  government  has 
no  right  to  make  war  on  a  state,  98; 
comments  on  arrest  of  E.  N.  Fuller, 
121,  n.  119 

Business  depression,  1861,  stimulates 
volunteering,  57,  n.  58 

Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad;  see 
Joint  Companies 

Camden  County  politics,  influenced  by 
Joint  Companies,  17,  n.  62  <on  page 
i8>.  See  also  under  Scovel 
Camden  Democrat,  defines  principles 


and  policies  for  the  true  Democracy, 
61-62 

Campaigns;  1856,  14-16,  Newell  elect¬ 
ed  governor,  14-15,  party  platforms, 
15-16,  results  of,  16;  1859,  17-21; 
i860,  Chapter  II,  24-39,  results  of, 
36-39;  1861,  62-66,  arrest  of  Wall 
most  important  factor  in,  66,  74; 
1862,  69-75,  issues  in,  73,  True 
American  on  results  of,  74-75, 
Democratic  victory  in,  celebrated, 
75,  Smith  on,  131,  n.  20;  1863,  99; 
1864,  115-118,  121,  122-125,  copper¬ 
heads  and  conservative  Democrats 
unite  to  defeat  Lincoln,  124;  1865, 

1 49- 1 53,  reasons  for  Republican 
success  in,  164;  1866,  156-157,  167, 
significance  of  results  of,  167;  1867, 

168- 170,  success  of  Democrats  in, 

169- 170  <see  also  under  Negro 
suffrage >;  1868,  1 72-1 74,  causes  of 
Republican  defeat  in,  172-174 
<Smith>,  182,  proves  New  Jersey 
against  Congressional  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  173;  of  1870,  175;  1871,  175; 
1872,  Republican  success  in,  175- 
176;  1873,  1874,  175;  1876,  Demo¬ 
cratic  successin,  177.  See  also  under 
American  party,  Americans,  Con¬ 
gressional  elections,  Constitutional 
Union  party,  Democratic  party, 
Douglas,  Douglas  faction,  “Opposi¬ 
tion”,  Republican  party,  Union-Re¬ 
publican  party,  Union-Republicans 

Cattell,  Alexander  G.,  Cabal  of,  145, 
n.  9,  148,  n.  20  <Smith>,  160,  n.  54; 
career  of  <Smith,  Scovel  >,  150; 
delegate  to  Republican  national  con¬ 
vention,  1864,  139;  struggle  of,  with 
Ward,  for  gubernatorial  nomination, 
1865, 149-150;  protest  against  Stock - 
ton  primarily  in  the  interest  of,  148; 
hostility  of,  to  Smith,  148,  nn.  18,  20; 
election  of,  as  United  States  senator, 
1866,  148,  154,  155,  156,  part  played 
by  Scovel  in,  154,  155;  betrays 

Cobb,  and  so  aids  election  of 
Frelinghuysen  as  United  States 
senator,  1867,  158,  n.  49,  159 

<  Smith  > 

Cattell  Cabal,  members  of,  145,  n.  9, 
148,  n.  20;  causes  Union-Republican 
defeat,  1868,  1 72-1 74;  C.  P.  Smith 
on,  172,  173,  174;  Smith’s  struggle 
with;  see  under  Smith,  C.  P.  See 
also  under  Cattell,  Cobb,  Robeson 
Chandler,  Robert  J.,  Douglas  support¬ 
er,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3;  supports 
Governor  Parker  against  Holsman, 
84 
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Charleston,  convention  at,  29,  New 
Jersey  delegation  to,  split  on  most 
questions,  29,  but  votes  unanimously 
for  Guthrie  as  nominee  for  the 
presidency,  29 

Cincinnati  platform,  of  1856,  re¬ 
affirmed  by  Democratic  state  con¬ 


vention,  April  23,  i860,  28,  by 

Breckenridge  state  convention,  July 
25,  i860,  32 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  veto  of,  146,  and  n. 
12 ;  bearing  of,  on  unseating  of  Stock- 
ton,  146-147;  overriding  of,  146- 
147;  comment  on  overriding  of,  by 
Biaine,  DeWitt,  Rhodes,  Welles,  147, 
nn.  13,  15 

Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  study  of 
New  Jersey’s  attitude  towards,  main 
purpose  of  this  book,  iii,  180.  For 
special  study  of  Reconstruction  see 
Chapter  VIII,  162-178 
Clark,  Peter  I.,  at  state  organization 
meeting,  Constitutional  Union  party, 
25;  Bell  elector,  32;  delegate  to 
Constitutional  Union  convention, 
Baltimore,  26,  n.  12;  nominated  for 
governorship  by  “Native”  Ameri¬ 
cans,  18,  19  < Smith >,  but  declines  in 
favor  of  Olden,  19,  20 
Cobb,  George  T.,  member  of  Cattell 
Cabal,  148,  n.  20;  seeks  United 
States  senatorship,  158,  but  is  be¬ 
trayed  by  Cattell,  158,  n.  49,  159; 
injects  negro  suffrage  as  issue  into 
campaign  of  1867,  168-170 
Coercion  of  the  south,  attitude  to¬ 
wards,  1861,  51;  opposed  by  Naar, 
52,  by  Newark  Journal,  52,  102,  by 
Wall,  53,  n.  48,  by  the  Democrats, 
59.  60 

Colonization,  foreign,  of  negroes,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  legislature,  1824,  11 
Colonization  Society:  see  American 
Colonization  Society 
Compromise,  impossible,  50-51.  See 
also  under  Armistice,  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners,  Peace  Conference,  Peace 
Resolutions,  Peace  urged  by  Democ¬ 
racy,  etc. 

Conclusions  of  this  study,  Chapter  IX 
179-185 

Cone,  Orson  C.,  editor  of  Somerset 
Messenger,  arrest  of,  with  Fuller  and 
Win  ton,  119 

Confederacy,  advocacy  of  recognition 
of,  94 

Confiscation  Act,  Fuller,  Cone,  and 
Winton  charged  with  violating,  119; 
opposed  by  Governor  Parker,  123 
Congar,  Horace  N.,  editor  of  Newark 


Mercury,  18  <Smith>,  26,  n.  10,  189; 
delegate  to  Republican  national 
convention,  i860,  27;  member  of 
“Opposition”  state  committee,  Dec., 
i860,  44,  n.  19;  member  of  Cattell 
Cabal,  158;  secretary  of  state,  159, 
161 

Congress,  contest  over  speakership  of 
thirty-sixth,  22;  power  of,  over 
slavery,  recognized  by  acts  of  the 
legislature,  prior  to  i860,  10-11,  and 
by  Governor  Newell’s  message,  1858, 
12;  resolutions  addressed  to,  by  the 
legislature,  1820,  1824,  1847,  1849, 
10-11 

Congressional  elections,  results  of, 
1858,  25;  i860,  36,  37-38;  1862,  74; 
1864,  125;  1866,  157;  1872,  176 
Congressional  public  documents  used 
in  this  study,  iv,  186 
Conscription  Act,  approved  by  Union¬ 
ists,  96,  n.  39;  opposed  by  Governor 
Parker,  123;  Fuller,  Cone  and 
Winton  accused  of  violating,  119; 
opposition  to,  95-97 
“Constitution  as  it  is”,  Democratic 
slogan,  72,  74 

Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  1776,  and 
the  negro,  & -7;  of  1844,  and  the 
negro,  5-6,  7,  168,  172,  test  case 
under,  to  determine  status  of  the 
negro,  5-6;  amendments  to,  1875, 
176-177 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
amendments  to:  see  under  Amend¬ 
ments 

Constitutional  Union  party,  state 
organization  meeting  of,  in  New 
Jersey,  Jan.  16,  i860,  25-26;  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  former  Whigs,  26, 
32;  state  convention  of,  Feb.  23, 
i860,  26;  national  convention  of, 
Baltimore,  i860,  26,  delegates  to,  26, 
n.  12,  nominates  Bell  and  Everett, 
26;  consents  to  fusion  with  Brecken¬ 
ridge  element,  32,  34;  strength  of, 
i860,  Greeley  on,  Newark  Mercury 
on-  37.  39!  disappears  largely  into 
Democratic  ranks,  by  April,  1861,126 
Conventions :  see  under  American  par¬ 
ty,  Constitutional  Union  party, 
Democratic  party,  Douglas,  “Oppo¬ 
sition”,  Republican  party,  Union- 
Republican  party,  Union-Republi¬ 
cans 

Cook,  Jonathan,  delegate  to  Republi¬ 
can  national  convention,  i860,  27 
Cook,  General  William,  Douglas  elec¬ 
tor,  33,  34,  81;  Douglas  supporter, 
Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3;  voted  for,  in 
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Democratic  caucus,  for  United 
States  senatorship,  1863,  81;  War 
Democrat,  81 

Cooley,  Henry  Scofield,  on  “Abolition” 
of  slavery,  in  New  Jersey,  6,  n.  22 
Copperheads,  defined,  58,  76-77; 

first  so  called  in  fall  of  1862,  58,  n.  1, 
76;  rise  of,  Chapter  IV,  58—77 ; 
distinct  from  abolitionists  in  criticism 
of  the  administration,  1861-1862,  58; 
activities  of,  1863,  especially  in  the 
legislature,  79-94  <see  also  under 
Holsman>;  seek  to  hamper  conduct 
of  the  war,  83;  active  at  mass 
meeting,  Trenton,  March  4,  1863,  95; 
meeting  of,  at  Paramus,  Bergen 
County,  Nov.  24,  1863,  100-103; 
oppose  Governor  Parker:  see  under 
Parker,  Joel;  leaders  of,  in  New 
Jersey,  not  prominent  outside  of  that 
state,  iii 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  of  New 
Jersey,  on  slavery  test  case,  5-6 
Court,  Supreme,  of  New  Jersey,  on 
slavery  test  case,  5-6 
Crittenden  Amendments,  43 ;  approved 
by  Democrats,  opposed  by  Republi¬ 
cans,  in  the  legislature,  1861,  47-48, 
48-49,  50 

Crowell,  James  T.,  speaker,  1863,  79 
Crowell,  Joseph  T.,  War  Democrat, 
57,  66,  75,  X15;  supports  Governor 
Olden’s  war  measures,  at  special 
session,  May,  1861,  57,  66;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senate,  1862,  67,  and  n. 
29;  supports  Lincoln,  75;  opposes 
Holsman’s  resolutions,  85;  senatori¬ 
al  delegate  to  Republican  national 
convention,  1864,  115;  speaker, 

1865,  142-143;  opposes  radical  Re¬ 
publican  Reconstruction,  1866,  154, 
n.  36 

Darcy,  John  S.,  Breckenridge  support¬ 
er,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3 
Dater,  John  Y.,  Bergen  County  copper¬ 
head  leader,  84 

Dayton,  William  L.,  chairman,  “Op¬ 
position”  state  convention,  1856,  15; 
politics  of,  1856,  15,  and  n.  51 ; 
nominated  by  Republicans  for  the 
vice-presidency,  1856,  15;  appointed 
attorney-general  of  New  Jersey,  by 
Governor  Newell,  16,  n.  57;  sup¬ 
ported  for  the  presidency,  by  New 
Jersey  delegates  to  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention,  i860,  27,  28,  and 
n.  18  <Smith>;  appointed,  by 
Lincoln,  Minister  to  France,  28, 
n.  17 


Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company ; 

see  Joint  Companies 
Democratic  party,  before  1859,  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  immigrants,  13;  strong 
in  northern  counties,  13;  strong  with 
naturalized  citizens,  16;  controls 
assembly,  1850-1858,  14;  controls 
senate,  1850-1860,  14;  platform  of, 
1856,  15-16;  state  convention  of, 
Aug.  24,  1859,  17;  in  alliance  with 
the  railroad  interests,  18  <Smith>; 
controls  legislature,  i860,  both 
branches,  20;  chaotic  condition  of, 
i860,  25 ;  state  convention  of,  March 
28,  i860,  28,  supports  Alexander  for 
vice-presidential  nomination,  i860, 
28 ;  national  convention  of,  Baltimore, 
June  18,  i860,  30,  delegates  to, 
divide  on  admission  of  Douglas  dele¬ 
gates  from  Louisiana,  30;  state 
convention  of,  July  25,  i860,  ap¬ 
points  committee  to  effect  Demo¬ 
cratic  fusion  in  the  presidential 
campaign,  32;  effects  fusion  with 
Bell  and  Everett  supporters,  32; 
elects  three  Congressmen,  i860, 
37-38;  wins  the  assembly,  i860,  38; 
leaders  of,  pro-slavery,  39 ;  holds  mass 
convention,  Dec.  11,  i860,  to  focus 
conservative  sentiment,  41-42, 
which  prepares  address  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  41-42,  and  declares  against 
abolition  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850,  42;  favors  compromise,  44,  51; 
platform  for,  set  forth  by  Camden 
Democrat,  and  endorsed  by  True 
American,  Aug.  23,  1861  <embodies 
attitude  towards  the  administra¬ 
tion  >,  61-62;  criticizes  administra¬ 
tion  for  unconstitutional  acts,  1861, 
61,  126-127;  advocates  peace,  1861, 
126-127;  in  1861  refuses  to  join 
movement  for  union  ticket,  65, 
wins  assembly,  66;  rank  and  file  of, 
against  secession,  66;  state  conven¬ 
tion  of,  Sep.  4,  1862,  71-72,  resolu¬ 
tions  by,  71-72,  nominates  Joel 
Parker  for  the  governorship,  72, 
three  factions  of,  1862  <war, 
regular,  radical  >,  75-76;  advocates 
peace  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy,  76;  conduct  of,  in 
1863,  in  legislature:  see  under  Legis¬ 
lature,  Holsman,  Parker,  Joel;  fac¬ 
tional  fightin,  1863, 100-103  <seealso 
under  Copperheads,  Holsman,  Park¬ 
er,  Joel,  Randolph,  Theodore  F.  >; 
success  in  elections,  1863,  due  to 
Governor  Parker’s  administration, 
100,  103,  125;  attitude  of  conserva- 
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tive  element  of,  94-95,  especially  as 
represented  by  Governor  Parker,  99- 
100;  state  convention  of,  May  18, 
1864,  115-116;  national  convention 
of,  1864,  Vallandigham  peace  plank 
in,  1 1 7,  nominates  McClellan,  1 1 7 ; 
state  convention  of ,  Oct.  6,  1864,  124; 
state  convention  of,  Aug.  30,  1865, 
150-151,  platform  of,  150-151,  op¬ 
poses  negro  suffrage,  151,  nominates 
Theodore  Runyon  for  the  governor¬ 
ship,  150;  summary  of  activities  of, 
1861-1865,  182.  See  also  under 
Copperheads,  Democrats 
Democrats,  opposition  of,  to  the  war, 
often  factious,  182.  See  also  under 
Brooks,  Burr,  Copperheads,  Dater, 
English,  Holsman,  Wall,  Wood,  F. 
Deschler,  Charles  D.,  Bell  supporter, 
4i,  nn.  3,  7 

DeWitt,  David  Miller,  on  the  unseating 
of  Stockton,  147,  n.  13 
Doughty,  Joshua,  delegate  to  Charles¬ 
ton  convention,  29,  n.  21 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Democratic  state 
convention,  1 860,  does  not  endorse  or 
instruct  for,  28;  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  30;  attitude  of,  towards 
Baltimore  convention,  30;  gets  two 
and  a  half  votes  from  New  Jersey 
delegation,  at  Baltimore,  30;  con¬ 
vention  in  support  of,  at  Trenton, 
July  25,  i860,  32-33,  reasserts  doc¬ 
trine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  32, 
refuses  fusion,  33,  nominates  separate 
electoral  ticket,  32,  calls  Brecken- 
ridge  party  sectional,  33,  denounces 
President  Buchanan  for  efforts  to 
control  New  Jersey  delegates  against 
Douglas,  33,  and  n.  34.  See  also 
under  Douglas  faction 
Douglas  faction,  refuses  fusion,  through 
its  national  executive  committee,  33, 
n.  33;  refuses  fusion,  34,  n.  40; 
three  electors  of,  elected,  on  fusion 
ticket,  36;  strength  of,  on  Greeley’s 
estimate,  37,  39.  See  also  under 
Douglas,  Stephen  A. 

Draft,  demonstrations  against,  96-97; 

not  resorted  to  in  New  Jersey,  95-97 
Dudley,  Thomas  H.,  chairman,  “Op¬ 
position”  state  convention,  1859,  28, 
n.  18;  delegate  to  Republican  national 
convention,  i860,  27;  member  of 
“Opposition”  state  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  44,  n.  19;  letter  of,  from 
Republican  national  convention, 
i860,  28,  n.  18 

Duer,  Denning,  delegate  to  Republican 
national  convention,  i860,  27;  mem¬ 


ber  of  executive  committee  of  Re¬ 
publican  national  committee,  i860, 
27,  n.  16 

Duryea,  Peter,  Bell  supporter,  Dec., 
i860,  41,  n.  3 

Dutch,  attitude  of,  towards  the  war, 
60,  n.  8,  183-184 

Economic  conditions  in  New  Jersey, 
studied  incidentally,  iii,  1 80-1 81 

Elections;  see  under  Campaigns,  Con¬ 
gressional  elections 

Electoral  Commission,  Joseph  P.  Brad¬ 
ley,  of  New  Jersey,  member  of,  177- 

.  178 

Elmer,  Charles  E.,  Lincoln  elector, 
i860,  33,  n.  35 

Emancipation,  and  emancipation  proc¬ 
lamation,  condemned  by  Democrats, 
in  state  convention,  Sep.  4,  1862,  and 
in  campaign  of  1862,  73—74 ;  not 
popular  in  Union-R.epublican  ranks, 
1862,  73,  130,  131,  164,  but  accepted 
as  penalty  on  slave-holders,  130,  n. 
16,  and  as  a  means  of  winning  the 
war,  164;  brought  loss  of  votes,  in 
1862,  to  Union-Republicans,  73; 
condemned  by  Weekly  True  Ameri¬ 
can,  73>  n.  46;  opposed  by  Governor- 
elect  Parker,  75;  opposed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  .Seymour,  78;  condemned  in 
Holsman’s  resolutions,  1863,  80,  89; 
Democratic  protest  against,  89 ;  reso¬ 
lutions  against,  proposed  by  English, 
93;  proposed,  of  slaves  in  Missouri, 
condemned  by  English,  in  resolutions 
in  legislature,  1863,  93,  and  n.  34; 
Democratic  attempt  to  nullify,  92- 
93;  Governor  Olden’s  attitude  on, 
130 

English,  Thomas  Dunn,  copperhead 
leader,  iii,  84;  at  peace  meetings, 
July,  August,  1861,  59,  60;  mobbed, 
60,  n.  7 ;  advocates  peace  by  concili¬ 
ation,  84;  attitude  of,  on  Holsman 
resolutions,  87-88;  supports  bill  to 
prevent  immigration  of  negroes  into 
New  Jersey,  92 ;  proposes  resolutions 
against  emancipation  proclamation, 
93 ;  proposes  resolutions  against 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Missouri, 
93,  n.  34;  favors  resistance  to  federal 
legislation,  94;  shows  dislike  of 
Governor  Parker,  105;  bill  of,  in 
1864,  to  protect  freemen  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  105; 
letter  of,  to  New  York  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  116-117;  opposes  the  war,  117 

Enthusiasm,  for  the  war,  immediately 
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after  Sumter,  54-55,  57,  126,  wanes, 
after  Bull  Run,  58,  126-127 
Essay,  main  purpose  of  this,  iii,  180 
Evening  Journal,  The,  of  Newark:  see 
Newark  Evening  Journal 
Everett,  Edward,  nominated  for  vice¬ 
presidency,  26 

Federal  government:  see  Administra¬ 
tion 

Field,  Richard  S.,  member  of  “Oppo¬ 
sition”  state  executive  committee, 
Dec.,  i860,  44,  n.  19;  launches 
Union  or  fusion  movement,  May, 
1862,  69;  chairman,  Union  conven¬ 
tion,  Aug.  21,  1862,  70;  appointed 
United  States  senator,  by  Governor 
Olden,  Sep.,  1862,  79,  131-132;  de¬ 
feated  by  Wall,  for  United  States 
senatorship,  1863,  81 
Fillmore,  Millard,  nominated  by  Na¬ 
tional  American  party,  1856,  15 
Fitzpatrick,  Benjamin,  nominated  for 
vice-presidency,  30,  declines,  31, 
n.  29 

Foreign  bom  population,  2 
Fort,  George  F.,  elected  governor, 
1850,  14;  delegate  to  Charleston 

convention,  29,  n.  21 
Fowler,  Samuel,  illness  and  death  of, 
bearing  of,  on  work  of  legislature  of 

1865,  142 

Freedom,  gradual,  of  negroes,  provided 
for  in  Act  of  Feb.  15,  1804,  4-5,  and 
in  Act  of  April  18,  1846,  6,  and  n.  22 
Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T.,  delegate 
to  Republican  national  convention, 
i860,  27;  delegate  to  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  48,  n.  33;  as  attorney-general 
of  New  Jersey  affirms  constitution¬ 
ality  of  bill  to  secure  vote  to  soldiers 
in  the  field,  94;  speaks  at  mass 
meeting,  Sep.  21,  1861,  meant  to 
launch  union  movement,  128;  speech 
of,  at  Union  League  meeting,  April 
16,  1863,  133;  appointed  United 

States  senator  by  Governor  Ward, 

1866,  157;  elected  United  States 

senator,  1867,  158,  and  n.  49 

<Smith>,  159  <Smith>,  1871,  158 

Fremont,  John  C.,  nominated,  at 
Cleveland,  for  the  presidency,  in 
1864,  1 16,  139,  but  withdraws  in 
favor  of  Lincoln,  139 
From  Peace  to  War,  Chapter  III,  40-57 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  of  theUnited  States, 
of  1850,  attitude  towards,  in  New 
Jersey,  46,  and  n.  28;  largely  sweeps 
away  safeguards  for  negroes  provided 
by  Fugitive  Slave  Acts  of  New 


Jersey,  7-8,  but  is  not  nullified, 
officially,  in  New  Jersey,  8 

Fugitive  Slave  Acts,  of  New  Jersey,  of 
Dec.  26,  1826,  7,  Feb.  15,  1837, 
1847,  7:  supplemented  by  United 
States  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850, 
7-8 

Fugitive  slaves,  attitude  towards,  7-8; 
and  the  “Underground  Railroad", 
9-10;  helped  by  the  Quakers,  8; 
rendition  of,  helped  by  New  Jersey, 
officially,  8 

Fuller,  Edward  N.,  copperhead  leader, 
iii,  77,84;  editor  of  Newark  Journal, 
26,  n.  10;  arrested  for  editorial 
utterances  regarded  as  violating 
Confiscation  Act  and  Conscription 
Act,  26,  n.  10,  1 19-122,  pleads  guilty, 
12 1,  is  fined,  121;  comments  on  his 
arrest,  121,  n.  119 

Fusion,  in  i860,  recommended  by 
Democratic  state  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  3 1 ;  arranged  by  Democrats,  in 
campaign  of  i860,  34;  results  of, 
36-37;  continuation  of,  approved  by 
Democratic  mass  convention,  Dec. 
11,  i860,  41.  For  fusion  by  the 
“Opposition”  or  Republicans,  see 
under  Union,  or  fusion,  movement, 
etc. 

German  population,  attitude  of, 
towards  the  war,  April,  1861,  55,  n.  53 

Governor,  popular  election  of,  begins  in 
1844,  not  immediately  eligible  for 
reelection,  term  of,  three  years,  14, 
n.  45 

Governors,  conference  of,  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  1862,  130 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  fails  to  carry  New 
Jersey,  1868,  172;  carries  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1872,  1 75-1 76 

Greeley,  Horace,  on  relative  strength  of 
the  parties  in  N ew  J ersey ,  1 860,37 ,  39 ; 
willing  to  recognize  secession,  i860, 
43,  44;  on  the  Republicans  of  New 
Jersey,  June  6,  1862,  129,  n.  11; 
fails  to  carry  New  Jersey,  1872,  175- 
176 

Guthrie,  James,  endorsed  for  the 
presidency  by  Newark  Journal,  29, 
and  n.  20;  supported  by  all  New 
Jersey  delegates  at  Charleston,  29 

Habeas  corpus,  suspension  of  writ  of, 
condemned,  59,  60,  62,72,80,89,122; 
suspension  of,  involved  in  Wall  case, 
63-65,  plays  large  part  in  campaigns 
of  1861,  1862,  74;  Democratic  pro¬ 
test  against,  89 
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Haight,  Charles,  speaker,  1862,  67; 
presents  to  House  resolution  of  New 
Jersey  legislature  rescinding  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  Fourteenth  Amendment,  171 
Haines,  Daniel,  elected  governor,  1 847, 
14;  after  Sumter,  supports  Union, 
54,  n.  51;  views  of,  quoted,  ibid. 
Halstead,  Oliver  S.,  Jr.,  Republican,  at 
Democratic  mass  convention,  Dec. 
11,  i860,  41,  n.  6,  42,  n.  10 
Hamilton,  Robert,  delegate  to  Charles¬ 
ton  convention,  29,  n.  21 
Hanna,  Samuel,  delegate  to  Charleston 
convention,  29,  n.  21 
Harbert,  Samuel,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  state  convention,  Sep.  7,  1859, 
18-20  <Smithon>,  17,  n.  62  <State 
Gazette  on> 

Harper’s  Ferry, raid  on;  see  Brown,  John 
Hay,  Andrew,  Lincoln  elector,  i860, 
33,  n.  35 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  1876,  178,  withdraws  troops 
from  South  Carolina  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  so  closes  era  of  Congression¬ 
al  Reconstruction,  178 
Herring,  Thomas  V.,  prominent  in 
Union  League  movement,  132-133 
Higher  Law  teachings,  bring  opposition 
to  Seward,  28,  n.  18;  condemned  by 
Democrats,  62,  64,  71 
Holsman,  Daniel,  career  of,  84 ;  speaker, 
1858,  84;  leading  copperhead,  iii,  77, 
84,  95;  introduces  peace  resolutions 
in  legislature,  1863,  79-80  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  resolutions,  and 
action  on,  in  legislature,  85,  86,  87- 
90;  resolutions  supported  by  Newark 
Journal,  85,  by  Vallandigham,  85, 
n.  18,  by  English  and  Dater,  86, 
opposed  by  Parker,  Randolph,  Crow¬ 
ell,  Chandler,  Vanatta,  84,  86,  91, 
I34_I35>;  resolutions  of,  akin  to 
peace  plank  of  Democratic  national 
convention,  1864,  117,  n.  107; 

favors  resistance  to  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  94;  protests  against  arrest  of 
Vallandigham,  97,  98;  advocates 

secession,  101;  senatorial  delegate 
to  Democratic  national  convention, 
1864,  1 15;  resolutions  by,  concern¬ 
ing  election  of  United  States  senator, 
144  <Stockton  election> 
Homblower,  Joseph  N.,  Lincoln  elec¬ 
tor,  i860,  33,  n.  35 

Huyler,  John,  delegate  to  Charleston 
convention,  29,  n.  21 

Immigrants,  appeal  of  Democratic 
party  to,  prior  to  the  war,  13 


Immigration,  importance  of,  in  New 
Jersey,  as  affording  supply  of  cheap 
white  labor,  9;  as  political  problem, 
13,  15-16,  184-185;  restriction  of, 
urged  by  American  party,  1856,  16 
Industrial  situation,  1850-1860,  1-2,9; 
factor  in  Democratic  success,  i860, 
35;  causes  defeat  of  Pennington,  38, 
n.  56;  as  political  factor,  13,  185 
Ivins,  Edward  W.,  Lincoln  elector, 

1860,  33,  n.  35 

Jersey  City  Standard,  189-190;  assails 
Newark  Journal  for  attack  on 
Governor  Parker,  102 
Johnson,  President  Andrew,  Recon¬ 
struction  policy  of,  attitude  towards, 
1865,  164;  Philadelphia  convention 
in  support  of,  Aug.  14,  1866,  166; 
supported  by  legislature  of  1868, 
Democratic,  171 

Johnson,  Herschel  V.,  named  for  the 
vice-presidency,  by  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  executive  committee,  31,  n.  29 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
legislature,  1863,  85,  and  n.  17 
Joint  Companies,  origin  and  history  of, 
108,  especially  n.  80;  and  Camden 
County  politics,  17,  n.  62;  monopoly 
of  trans-state  traffic  enjoyed  by,  108, 
especially  n.  80,  no;  relation  of, 
financial,  to  state  of  New  Jersey, 
108-109;  transit  tax  paid  by,  to  state 
of  New  Jersey,  109;  stock  given  by, 
to  state  of  New  Jersey,  108,  n.  80; 
agree  to  share  profits  with  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  to  guarantee  an 
annual  income  to  the  state,  ibid.;  in 
favor  with  Democratic  party,  109; 
political  struggles  in  legislature  con¬ 
cerning,  109;  enjoy  monopoly  on 
route  of  interstate  commerce,  109; 
income  from,  keeps  New  Jersey  tax 
free,  109;  uphold  Governor  Olden, 

1861,  no;  seek  to  enjoin  Raritan 
and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  for 
infringement  of  their  interstate 
monopoly,  no,  decision  of  court  on 
this  effort,  no;  trans-state  monopoly 
of,  upheld  by  courts,  1862,  no; 
protest  successfully  against  federal 
government’s  use  of  Raritan  and 
Delaware  Bay  Railroad  in  interstate 
commerce,  1862,  no-114;  monopoly 
of,  upheld  by  State  Gazette,  112; 
political  influence  of,  114-115,  184; 
oppose  James  M.  Scovel  for  state 
senate,  1863,  137,  154,  n.  39<Smith> 

Joint  Meeting,  election  of  United 
States  senator  by,  14,  n.  46,  143; 
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provisions  of  Congress  concerning 
election  of  United  States  senators  by, 
155,  and  n.  43 

Jury,  United  States  Grand,  makes 
presentment  against  certain  news¬ 
papers,  62-63 

Kilpatrick,  General  Judson,  seeks 
Union-Republican  gubernatorial 
nomination,  1865,  150;  active  in 
campaign  of  1865,  151,  especially  in 
debates  with  Congressman  A.  J. 
Rogers,  151;  speech  by,  quoted,  151, 
n.  27  cbears  on  reconstruction  > 

Know  Nothings:  see  under  American 
party 

Lane,  Joseph,  nominated  for  the  vice¬ 
presidency,  31 

Lecompton  issue  in  Democratic  state 
convention,  1859,  17.  See  also 

under  Adrain,  Anti-Lecompton  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  Riggs,  Skelton,  Vroom 

Lee,  Francis  Bazley,  views  of,  on 
the  presidential  election  of  i860, 
criticized,  37-38 

Legislature,  Acts  of,  March  22,  1786, 
November,  1788,  about  the  negro,  4; 
Acts  of,  to  “abolish”  slavery,  Feb. 
15,  1804,  April  18,  1846,  4-5,  6,  and 
n.  22,  10;  resolutions  by,  concerning 
slavery,  addressed  to  Congress,  1820, 
1824,  1847,  1849,  11 ;  Acts  of,  Dec. 
26,  1826,  Feb.  15,  1837,  1847,  con¬ 
cerning  fugitive  slaves,  7;  controlled 
by  the  Democrats,  1850-1858,  14; 
controlled  by  the  “Opposition”, 
1859,  14;  i860,  senate  regards  slav¬ 
ery  as  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the 
territories  for  themselves,  21-22; 
1861,  45-50:  Norcross’s  rdle  in  the 
organization  of  the  assembly,  45-46, 
Governor  Olden’s  message  to,  46-47, 
report  to,  of  Special  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  National  Affairs,  approving 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the 
Crittenden  Amendments,  in  spite  of 
Republican  opposition,  47-50,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Peace  Conference  ap¬ 
pointed  by,  48,  and  n.  33;  special 
session,  May,  1861,  called  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Olden,  approves  Olden's  acts, 
and  his  war  proposals,  56-57;  no 
opposition  to  the  war  manifested  in 
that  special  session,  57;  1862,  com¬ 
position  of,  66,  organization  of  the 
senate  of  <  election  of  Joseph  T. 
Crowell  as  president >,  66-67,  reso¬ 
lutions  supporting  Lincoln  reported  to, 


but  not  adopted,  68-69,  petitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  negroes  addressed  to,  69; 
1863,  Democratic  in  both  branches, 
74,  adopts  Holsman’s  peace  reso¬ 
lutions,  though  with  modifications: 
see  under  Holsman,  importance  of 
the  work  of,  95,  three  points  of  view 
of  the  Democrats  in,  94-95;  1864, 
composition  of,  100,  passes  resolu¬ 
tions  of  protest  against  the  action 
proposed  in  Congress  against  the 
Joint  Companies,  113;  1865,  com¬ 
position  of,  125,  140,  142,  agreement 
concerning  organization  of  assembly 
of,  142-143,  elects  John  P.  Stockton 
United  States  senator,  143-145; 
1866,  composition  of,  165,  n.  11, 
ratifies  Thirteenth  Amendment, with¬ 
out  regard  to  party  lines,  165,  unable 
to  elect  a  United  States  senator  to 
succeed  Stockton,  154— 155,  in  special 
session,  called  by  Governor  Ward,  in 
September,  approves  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  elects  Cattell 
United  States  senator,  155-156; 
1868,  composition  of,  170,  rescinds 
ratification  of  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  170-171,  forwards  rescinding 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1 7 1 ,  passes  resolutions 
upholding  President  Johnson,  171; 
1870,  Democratic  in  both  branches, 
174,  refuses  to  ratify  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  1 74-1 75;  1871,  Re¬ 
publican  in  both  branches,  175, 
ratifies  Fifteenth  Amendment,  175 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  electors  for,  i860, 
33.  n-  35:  receives  four  electoral 
votes  from  New  Jersey,  i860,  36; 
visits  New  Jersey,  and  is  officially 
welcomed,  Feb.  21, 1861,  51  <  date  in 
text  wrong  >;  renomination  of,  urged 
early  by  Union- Republicans,  139, 
but  opposed  by  Dr.  Greiner  and  O. 
A.  Brownson,  139;  calls  for  500,000 
more  men,  July  19,  1864,  118-119 
ccomment  there,  on  the  call,  by  the 
Newark  Journal  >;  fails  to  carry  New 
Jersey,  1864,  124-125.  See  also 

under  Administration 
Little,  A.  Alexander,  letter  of  W.  C. 

Alexander  to,  47,  n.  32 
Loan  Bill,  $2,000,000,  1861,  56-57,  90; 

$1,000,000,  1863,  90-91,  136 
Loyal  Leagues,  Loyal  National 
Leagues;  see  Union  Leagues 
Ludlam,  Providence,  delegate  to  Re¬ 
publican  national  convention,  i860, 
27;  member  of  Cattell  Cabal,  148, 
n.  20 
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McCarter,  Thomas,  Douglas  elector,  33 
McChesney,  C.  G.,  Bell  elector,  32 
McClellan,  General  George  B.,  a 
resident  of  New  Jersey,  iii,  116,  n. 
102;  nominated  for  presidency,  1864, 
1 17,  1 18;  repudiates  Vallandigham 
peace  plank  of  Democratic  national 
platform,  124;  carries  New  Jersey, 
125;  elected  governor,  1 877, 1 77,  n.  39 
McDonald,  W.  K.,  at  state  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  of  Constitutional  Union 
party,  25;  Bell  elector,  32 
McPherson,  John  R.,  elected  United 
States  senator,  1877,  177,  n.  39 
Manufactures,  1,  2.  See  also  under 
Industrial  situation 
Marsh,  Judge  Ephraim,  American,  19; 
president  of  Philadelphia  convention 
that  nominated  Fillmore,  27,  n.  14; 
delegate  to  Republican  national 
convention,  i860,  27;  member  of 
committee  to  notify  Republican 
national  nominees,  i860,  27,  n.  16; 
chairman  of  United  States  Grand 
Jury  that  made  presentment  against 
certain  newspapers,  62-63 
Mass  meeting,  at  Newark,  Sep.  21, 
1 86 1, in  support  of  the  administration, 
127-128 

Merchant,  Silas,  "Opposition”  leader, 

1859,  17,  n.  62,  18 

Morristown  True  Democratic  Banner, 
condemns  secessionist  meeting  in 
Bergen  County,  Nov.  24,  1863,  103; 
condemns  Fernando  Wood,  103; 
upholds  Governor  Parker,  103 
Morse,  Edward  C.,  Democratic  senator, 
l  supports  Governor  Olden,  the  war, 
and  the  Union,  66 ;  as  W ar  Democrat 
supports  Lincoln,  75 

Naar,  David,  editor  of  True  American, 
29,  189;  delegate  to  Charleston 

convention,  29,  and  n.  21;  explains 
why  New  Jersey  delegates  did  not 
vote  for  Douglas,  at  Charleston  and 
at  Baltimore,  30,  n.  27 ;  Breckenridge 
supporter,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3;  on 
committee  of  seven  appointed  by 
Democratic  mass  convention, Dec.  11 

1860,  to  prepare  address  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  41,  n.  7;  pro-southern  speech 
by,  Feb.,  1861,  52;  active  copper¬ 
head,  95 ;  protests  against  the  arrest 
of  Vallandigham,  97 

Naturalization  laws,  reform  of,  urged 
by  American  party,  1856,  16 

Naturalized  citizens,  appeal  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to,  16 

Negro  suffrage,  not  prevented,  on 


grounds  of  color,  by  state  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1776,  6-7;  prevented,  on 
grounds  of  color,  by  state  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1844,  7,  168,  172;  defeated  in 
the  legislature  of  1867,  on  proposal 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  168;  made  an  issue  of  the 
campaign  of  1867,  by  Cobb,  168-170; 
Senator  Sumner  versus  President 
Johnson  on,  167-168;  Congress  on, 
168;  attitude  towards,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  168;  opposed  by  Democratic 
state  convention,  Sep.  5,  1867,  169; 
causes  Democratic  victory  in  1867, 
169,  170  <Smith>;  embodied  in 
state  constitution,  1875,  176-177. 
See  also  under  Negroes 

Negroes,  number  of,  2-3;  social  and 
political  status  of,  3;  Acts  of  the 
legislature  concerning:  see  under 
Acts;  gradual  freedom  of,  provided 
for,  by  Acts  of  Feb.  15,  1804,  April 
18,  1846,  4-5,  6,  and  n.  22,  10; 
status  of,  under  state  constitution  of 
1844,  tested  in  the  state  courts,  5-6; 
not  excluded  from  voting  by  their 
color,  under  constitution  of  1776, 
6-7 ;  excluded  from  voting  by  their 
color,  under  the  constitution  of  1 844, 

7,  168,  172;  not  loved  in  i860,  10; 
small  importance  of,  in  New  Jersey 
politics,  i860,  1 1 ;  influx  of,  into  New 
Jersey,  attempted  legislation  against, 

8,  69,  92-93,  105;  petitions  concern¬ 
ing,  addressed  to  the  legislature, 
1862,  69;  petition  of,  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  1864,  for  the  right  to  vote, 
105-106;  enlistment  of,  in  the  south, 
to  fill  New  Jersey  quotas,  approved 
by  Governor  Parker,  105.  See  also 
under  Colonization,  foreign,  etc., 
Freedom,  gradual,  etc.,  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  of  the  United  States, 
etc.,  Fugitive  Slave  Acts,  of  New 
Jersey,  etc.,  Negro  suffrage 

Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  conservative 
Republican  paper,  189;  endorses 
Greeley  idea,  Dec.,  i860,  44;  used 
in  this  study,  iv,  189 

Newark  Evening  Journal,  Radical 
Democratic,  pro-slavery,  anti-war 
paper,  102,  190;  used  in  this  study, 
iv,  190;  owned,  in  largest  part, 
by  William  Wright,  190;  edited 
by  E.  N.  Fuller,  26,  n.  10;  Burr 
and  Wall  contributors  to,  190; 
advocates  southern  policies,  26,  n. 
10;  attitude  of,  toward  Baltimore 
nominations,  31;  comments  of,  on 
election  of  i860,  36-37;  Nov.  27, 
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1860,  thinks  Union  restorable  only 

by  granting  the  slave-holders’  de¬ 
mands,  40;  urges  New  Jersey  to 
combine  with  the  south,  52;  openly 
supports  secession,  55;  mobbed,  55; 
in  June,  1861,  urges  petition  to 
Congress  to  stop  the  war,  by  com¬ 
promise,  59;  in  June  and  July,  1861, 
criticizes  administration,  59;  pre¬ 
sentment  against,  by  the  United 
States  Grand  Jury,  62-63 1  advocates 
peace,  Nov.,  1863, 99,  andn.  53,  102; 
criticizes  Governor  Parker  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  war,  101;  assails  Jersey 
City  Standard  for  deserting  doctrine 
of  states’  rights,  102;  assailed  by 
Jersey  City  Standard  for  its  support 
of  secession,  102;  opposes  the  war, 
and  supports  peace,  Jan.  1, 1864, 103; 
restrained  by  federal  government, 
1 18;  June  1,  1864,  expects  the 

south  to  win  independence,  118,  n. 
1 10;  comment  by,  on  Lincoln’s 
call  for  500,000  more  men,  July, 
1864,  118-119;  action  by  federal 

government  against,  in  arrest  of 
Fuller,  Cone  and  Winton,  1 19-122; 
calls  the  war  a  failure,  120,  n.  118; 
on  emancipation  proclamation,  1 30, 
n.  16  con  page  I3i> 

Newark,  Library  of  New  Jersey  His¬ 
torical  Society  at,  contains  news¬ 
papers  used  as  authorities  in  this 
study,  iv,  190 

Newark,  mass  meeting  at,  Sep.  21, 

1861,  for  Union  movement  127,  128, 
129  <in  support  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  > 

Newark  Mercury,  Radical  Republican 
newspaper,  189;  used  as  authority 
in  this  study,  iv,  189;  controlled  by 
H.  N.  Congar,  26,  n.  10;  comment 
by,  on  election  of  i860,  37;  opposes 
secession,  Dec.,  i860,  44;  urges 

support  of  the  Union,  April,  1861, 
54;  against  Union  movement  in  cam¬ 
paign  of  1862,  69;  on  attitude  of 
German  population  in  east  Jersey, 
55-  n.  53 

Newark  Public  Library,  newspapers 
available  at,  iv,  190 

Newell,  William  A.,  elected  governor, 
by  the  “Opposition”,  1856,  11,  n.  43; 
American,  then  Republican,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  11,  n.  43;  discusses  slavery,  in 
annual  message,  1857,  n-12;  mes¬ 
sage  of  Jan.  13,  1858,  quoted,  12, 
action  on,  by  legislature,  12;  politics 
of,  11,  n.  43,  16,  n.  55;  message  of, 
Jan.  10,  i860,  and  action  on,  by 


legislature,  21-22;  election  of,  helps 
to  strengthen  "Opposition”,  24; 
delegate  to  Republican  national 
convention,  i860,  27;  member  of 
Congress  <1847-1851  >,  27,  n.  14; 
senatorial  delegate  to  Republican 
national  convention,  1864,  1 1 5 ; 

elected  to  Congress,  1864,  140; 

influence  of,  in  Union-Republican 
circles,  140,  n.  58;  defeated  for 
Congress,  1866,  through  influence  of 
Cattell  Cabal,  157,  and  n.  48; 
defeated  for  the  governorship,  1877, 
177.  n.  39 

New  Jersey,  and  states’  rights;  see 
under  States'  rights;  without  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  of  wide  national  repute, 
iii;  social  and  economic  conditions 
in,  iii;  agriculture  in,  1;  geography 
of,  1;  wealth  of,  1-2;  manufactures 
of,  1-2,  13;  industries  in,  1-2  csee 
also  under  Industrial  situation> ; 
connected  with  the  south,  especially 
in  matters  of  trade,  2,  9,  10,  and  n. 
38,  19,  20,  and  n.  66,  21,  n.  73, 
24,  n.  1,  35,  and  n.  42,  38,  n.  56,  53- 
54;  colored  population  of:  see  under 
Negroes;  foreign  bom  population  of, 
2;  rise  of  industrialism  in,  9,  13,185; 
immigrants  in :  see  Immigrants, 
Immigration;  “Underground  Rail¬ 
road”  in,  9-10;  party  struggles  in, 
1850-1859,  13-23;  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  in,  influence  of,  on  politics,  13, 
185;  doubtful  state,  in  i860,  from 
Republican  point  of  view,  24;  not 
represented  at  convention  of  seceders 
from  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  30 

Newspapers  available  as  sources  for 
this  study,  iv,  186,  190;  value  of,  in 
this  study,  iv,  189-190;  certain, 
hostile  to  the  administration,  62, 
and  n.  14,  63;  presentment  against 
certain,  by  United  States  Grand 
Jury,  62-63.  See  also  under  Press, 
etc. 

New  York  City,  influence  of,  on  north¬ 
ern  counties  of  New  Jersey,  13,  37, 
189,  n.  1,  on  New  Jersey  politics, 
Newark  Mercury  on,  37;  newspapers, 
of,  circulate  in  New  Jersey,  13,  189, 
n.  1 

New  York  Daily  News,  seizure  of  copies 
of,  at  Philadelphia,  64 

Nixon,  John  T.,  elected  by  "Opposi¬ 
tion”  to  Congress,  i860,  37;  pam¬ 
phlet  by,  on  election  of  Pennington 
as  speaker  of  the  House,  22,  n.  76; 
as  Congressman  opposes  extension  of 
slavery,  51,  n.  42;  member  of 
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Cattell  Cabal,  145,  n.  9,  148,  n.  20 

Norcross,  Thomas  L.,  rfile  of,  in  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  senate,  Jan.  8, 1861 ,  45- 
46;  on  Union-Republican  party,  ibid. 

Northern  counties,  influenced  political¬ 
ly,  by  New  York,  13,  37,  189,  n.  1 

Nullification,  none,  of  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  of  1850,  8;  attempted,  of 

emancipation  proclamation,  92-93 

Olden,  Charles  S.,  nominated  for 
governorship,  in  1859,  by  “Opposi¬ 
tion”,  17,  by  the  Americans,  17-20 
<Smith>,  17,  n.  62  <State  Gazette>; 
career  of,  20;  voted  for  Fillmore,  20, 
and  n.  67;  conservative  < Republi¬ 
can  >,  20,  24,  46;  elected  governor, 

1859,  20;  election  of,  strengthens 
"Opposition”,  24;  in  message,  Jan., 
1861,  seeks  a  way  to  save  the  Union, 

46- 47,  holds  that  New  Jersey 
wishes  to  save  the  Union,  47, 
willing  to  compromise,  to  save  the 
Union,  47,  discusses  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  46-47;  message  of  Jan., 
1861,  46-47,  action  of  legislature  on, 

47- 49 ;  delegate  to  Peace  Conference, 
48,  n.  33;  favors  compromise,  Dec., 

1860,  51;  after  Sumter,  supports 
Union,  54,  n.  51;  message  of,  to 
special  session  of  legislature,  May, 

1861,  56-57,  action  of  legislature  on, 
57 ;  message  of ,  1863,  quoted,  79;  atti¬ 
tude  of,  towards  emancipation,  130; 
president  of  Loyal  National  League 
of  New  Jersey,  133 

“Opposition”,  as  party  name,  1850- 
1859,  13;  helps  to  elect  Newel 
governor,  1856,  11,  n.  43;  composi¬ 
tion  of,  1856,  14;  strengthened  by 
Governor  Newell’s  administration, 
16;  state  convention  of,  at  Trenton, 
June  4,  1856,  14-15,  platform  of, 
15-16;  controls  assembly  and  Joint 
Meeting,  1859,  14;  in  alliance  with 
Republican  party,  16;  elects  a 
United  States  senator  <Ten  Eyck>, 
1859,  16;  state  convention  of ,  Sep.  7, 
1859,  nominates  Olden  for  the 
governorship,  17,  platform  of,  17, 
favors  protective  tariff,  17,  24,  n.  2, 
sends  messengers  to  convention  of 
Americans,  Sep.  7, 1859, 19;  strength 
of,  1859,  17;  state  convention  of, 
March  8,  i860,  26-27,  attitude  of,  on 
national  issues,  conservative,  28; 
not  friendly  to  abolition,  28;  state 
convention  of,  Aug.  8,  i860,  33-34; 
avoids  the  name  Republican,  33; 
elects  two  Congressmen,  i860,  37; 


still  independent  of  Republican 
party,  in  earlier  part  of  i860,  38, 
n.  58,  39;  by  Dec.,  i860,  becomes 
the  Union-Republican  or  Republican 
party,  44;  attitude  of,  Dec.,  i860, 
as  shown  by  resolutions  of  its  state 
executive  committee,  44-45;  unfa¬ 
vorable,  in  i860,  to  compromise 
acceptable  to  the  south,  45 ;  different 
from  Republican  party,  according  to 
Senator  Norcross,  1861,45-46;  com¬ 
position  of,  according  to  Norcross, 
45-46;  defends  administration,  126; 
after  i860  gradually  absorbed  in 
Republican  party,  127,  141.  See 
also  under  Field,  Smith,  C.  P. 

Parker,  Cortlandt,  speaks  for  Ward  at 
Union  convention,  Aug.  21,  1862,  70; 
part  played  by,  in  protest  against  the 
election  of  Stockton,  145,  and  n.  9; 
Governor  Ward  breaks  faith  with, 
159,  160,  n.  54;  letter  of,  to  C.  P. 
Smith,  quoted,  160,  n.  54;  joins 
Cobb  on  negro  suffrage  issue,  169 

Parker,  Joel,  Douglas  elector,  33,  36; 
Douglas  supporter,  Dec.,  i860,  41, 
n.  3;  after  Sumter,  supports  the 
Union,  54,  n.  51;  career  of,  72,  78, 
102;  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  governorship,  1862,  72; 

conservative,  72-73 ;  for  preservation 
of  the  Union,  but  by  constitutional 
means,  72-73,  75;  elected  governor, 
74;  letter  of,  quoted,  on  Democratic 
victory,  1862,  declaring  that  the 
people  are  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
war,  if  prosecuted  by  constitutional 
methods,  75;  as  governor,  supports 
the  war  but  opposes  certain  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  administration,  especially 
emancipation,  78;  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  1863,  81-83,  denies  right  of 
secession,  81,  declares  that  there  were 
no  reasons  to  justify  secession,  82, 
urges  restoration  of  the  Union,  82, 
regards  slavery  as  matter  for  each 
state  to  settle  for  itself,  82,  upholds 
states’  rights,  82,  condemns  certain 
acts  of  the  administration,  82,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  purpose  of  the  war,  82, 
opposes  emancipation  proclamation, 
82,  urges  peace,  whether  by  power  or 
by  conciliation,  83;  seeks  to  concili¬ 
ate  copperheads,  83;  C.  P.  Smith 
on  conduct  of,  as  governor,  83,  n.  12; 
less  radical  than  the  copperheads,  83, 
84 ;  supported  by  Senators  Theodore 
F.  Randolph  and  Jacob  Vanatta, 
and  by  the  Union  Leagues,  ton 
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down  copperhead  peace  resolutions 
<Holsman’s>,  84,  91,  134-135; 

induces  War  Department  not  to 
employ  the  draft  in  New  Jersey, 
96-97;  proclamation  against  anti¬ 
draft  demonstrations,  97,  n.  41; 
stays  aloof  from  protests  against 
arrest  of  Vallandigham,  98;  relation 
of,  to  federal  administration,  98-99; 
proclamation  of,  when  Pennsylvania 
was  invaded,  i863<Gettysburg>,  99, 
n.  5 1 ;  urges  that  McClellan  be  put  in 
command  of  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
99;  for  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  99-100;  attitude  of,  approved 
by  State  Gazette ,  99,  n.  51 ;  attack  on, 
by  copperheads,  Nov.,  1863,  100- 
103;  defended  against  the  copper¬ 
heads,  ibid.;  criticized  by  Newark 
Journal  for  supporting  the  war,  101 ; 
upheld  by  Morristown  True  Demo¬ 
cratic  Banner,  103;  message  of,  1864, 
103-104,  opposes  the  copperheads, 
104,  supports  the  war  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  though  opposed  to 
some  of  its  acts,  104;  approves 
enlistment  of  negroes  in  the  south  to 
fill  New  Jersey  quotas,  105;  upholds 
the  interstate  monopoly  of  the 
Joint  Companies,  against  the  War 
Department  and  Congress  ,107-114; 
message  of,  March  23,  1864,  in 
Joint  Companies’  matter,  107,  112- 
1 13 !  ir»  Aug.,  1864,  voices  conserva¬ 
tive  Democratic  views,  1 22-1 23, 
discusses  proper  programme  for 
national  Democracy,  122-123,  up¬ 
holds  the  Union,  123;  wise  policy  of, 
causes  Democratic  victory  in  1863, 
and  in  1864,  100,  103,  125;  in  1865, 
opposes  negro  suffrage,  1 51 ;  supports 
President  johnson’s  Reconstruction 
policy,  Oct.,  1865,  151;  annual 

message,  1866,  views  of,  on  recon¬ 
struction,  162,  n.  2;  against  abolition 
of  slavery  as  condition  of  peace, 
162,  n.  2;  elected  governor,  1872,  175 

Party  organization,  strong  in  New 
Jersey,  among  the  Democrats,  66, 
100,  181 

Peace  Commissioners,  appointment  of, 
advocated  in  legislature,  i863<Hols- 
man  resolutions  >,  89-90.  See  also 
under  Smith,  James 

Peace  Conference,  Governor  Olden 
on,  46-47;  delegates  to,  48,  n.  33; 
opposed  by  the  Republicans  in 
legislature,  49-50;  report  of  Com¬ 
missioners  to,  50 
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Peace  Democracy  in  Control,  Chapter 
V,  78-125 

Peace  meetings,  1861,  60 

Peace  resolutions  in  the  legislature, 
1.863:  see  Holsman;  affected  by  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Union  Leagues,  136 

Peace,  urged  by  Democracy,  1863,  99; 
advocated  by  Newark  Journal,  102, 
n.  56;  advocated  in  Holsman  reso¬ 
lutions:  see  under  Holsman;  desire 
for,  mainspring  of  Democratic 
campaign,  1863,  99;  demanded  by 
copperheads,  1864,  117;  demanded 
by  Democratic  national  convention, 
1864,  in  Vallandigham  resolution, 
1 1 7 ;  advocated  by  Democratic  news¬ 
papers,  1864,  1 18;  whether  by  power 
or  by  conciliation,  urged  by  Governor 
Parker,  83 

Pennington, William,  ex-govemor,  elec¬ 
ted  speaker  of  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  22-23;  politics  of,  22-23; 
defeated  for  Congress,  i860,  37-38, 
because  of  Newark’s  trade  relations 
with  the  south,  38,  n.  56  <Atkin- 
son>;  in  March,  1861,  in  fare¬ 
well  speech  in  Congress,  favors 
compromise,  51,  n.  42;  after  Sumter, 
supports  the  Union,  54,  n.  51;  sup¬ 
ports  Union  movement  in  campaign 
of  1861,  128 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  leases  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad,  etc.,  176; 
active  in  politics,  176 

Perry,  Edmund,  elected,  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  president  of  the  senate,  1861 
cthanks  to  Norcross>,  45 

Perry,  Nehemiah,  chairman  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  executive  committee, 
i860,  31,  37;  defeats  Pennington  for 
Congress,  37-38 

Peyton,  J.  E.,  delegate  to  Constitution¬ 
al  Union  convention,  Baltimore,  26, 
n.  12 

Philadelphia  convention,  Aug.  14, 
1866,  meant  to  support  President 
Johnson,  166 

Philadelphia,  influence  of,  on  southern 
counties,  13,  37;  newspapers  of, 
circulate  in  New  Jersey  and  influence 
political  action,  13,  189,  n.  1 

Potts,  Joseph  C.,  helps  R.  S.  Field  in 
Union  movement,  1862,  69,  131; 
speaks  at  Union  convention,  Aug.  21, 
1862,  70;  active  in  Union  Republi¬ 
can  campaign,  1862,  131;  War 
Democrat,  supports  Lincoln,  75; 
active  in  Union  Leagues,  132,  n.  23 

Press,  restriction  of,  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  condemned  by  the  Democrats, 
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6i,  64,  7 2,  80,  118,  129;  involved, 
according  to  Fuller,  in  his  arrest,  121, 
n.  1 19;  Union-Republicans  on,  128 
Price,  Rodman  M.,  elected  governor, 
by  the  Democrats,  1853,  14;  signs 
Democratic  fusion  proclamation, 
i860,  34;  Douglas  supporter,  Dec. 
11,  i860,  41,  n.  3;  on  Democratic 
committee  of  seven  to  prepare  ad¬ 
dress  and  resolutions,  Dec.,  i860,  41, 
n.  7;  willing  to  admit  right  of  se¬ 
cession,  47;  delegate  to  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  48,  n.  33 ;  in  correspondence, 
with  Mr.  L.  W.  Burnett,  April,  1861, 
supports  south,  52-54,  would  have 
New  Jersey  unite  with  the  south,  53- 
54;  denounces  administration,  59; 
copperhead,  77,  84;  protests  against 
the  arrest  of  Vallandigham,  97 
Protest  to  United  States  Senate  against 
election  of  Stockton,  145,  and  nn.  6, 

9,  146 

Provost-Marshal  Miller,  attack  on 
house  of,  96,  and  n.  40 
Public  Library,  at  Newark,  news¬ 
papers  available  in,  iv,  190;  at 
Trenton,  newspapers  available  in, 
iv,  190 

Pyramid,  copperhead,  101 

Quakers,  influence  of,  against  slavery, 
3;  help  fugitive  slaves,  10 
Quinby,  James  M.,  manufacturer  in 
Newark,  with  large  southern  trade, 

10,  n.  38;  state  senator,  1861,48-49; 
defeat  of,  for  state  senate,  1863,  loss 
to  the  administration,  100 

Rafferty,  John  C.,  delegate  to  Charles¬ 
ton  convention,  29,  n.  21 
Railroads,  development  of,  after  1850, 
185;  active  in  politics  in  legislature, 
109,  160.  See  also  under  Joint 

Companies;  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
Scovel 

Randolph,  Joseph  F.,  old  Whig,  Native 
American,  member  of  Constitutional 
Union  party,  26;  delegate  to  Con¬ 
stitutional  Union  convention,  Balti¬ 
more,  26,  n.  12;  signs  Democratic 
fusion  proclamation,  i860,  34; 

Bell  supporter,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3; 
on  Democratic  committee  of  seven  to 
prepare  address  and  resolutions, 
Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  7;  delegate  to 
Peace  Conference,  48,  n.  33;  after 
Sumter,  supports  the  Union,  54,  n.  51 
Randolph,  Theodore  F.,  supports 
Governor  Parker  against  Holsman, 
84,  85, 91 , 134;  presents  resolutions  to 


legislature,  1863,  embodying  views 
of  conservative  Democrats  on  peace, 
the  war,  etc.,  85-86;  with  the  aid  of 
the  Union-Republicans  modifies 
Holsman  resolutions,  91, 134;  defends 
Loan  Bill,  against  Scovel,  90-91,  136; 
elected  governor,  1868,  172.  See 
also  under  Amendments 

Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad, 
Governor  Parker  on  bill  in  Congress 
concerning,  107.  See  also  under 
Joint  Companies 

Reckless,  Anthony,  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  presidency  of  the  senate, 

1862,  67;  president  of  the  senate, 

1863,  79 

Recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  advo¬ 
cated,  94 

Reconstruction,  bearing  of  the  un¬ 
seating  of  Stockton  on,  146-147,  156; 
Lincoln’s  plans  for,  162;  Congres¬ 
sional  plansfor  <Wade-Davis>,  162; 
President  Johnson’s  plans  for;  see 
under  Johnson,  President  Andrew; 
election  of  1868  against  radical 
Republican  plans  for,  173;  closed,  by 
action  of  President  Hayes,  178;  New 
Jersey’s  attitude  towards,  one  of  the 
main  themes  of  this  work,  iii,  180; 
special  discussion  of,  162-178 

Reminiscences  of  Charles  P.  Smith;  see 
under  Smith,  Charles  P. 

Republican  party,  national  convention 
of,  at  Philadelphia,  1856,  14-15, 
delegates  present  at,  from  New 
Jersey,  14-15;  nominates  Dayton 
for  the  vice-presidency,  1856,  15;  in 
alliance  with  “Opposition”,  16; 
coalition  of  Americans  with,  24; 
name  of,  long  unpopular  in  New 
Jersey,  24,  33,  127;  national  con¬ 
vention  of,  i860,  delegates  to,  27, 
votes  of,  for  Dayton,  Seward  and 
Lincoln,  for  presidential  nomination, 
27,  28,  n.  18  <Smith>;  four  electors 
of,  elected,  i860,  36;  in  i860, 

strongest  political  unit  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  38;  did  not  conduct  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  i860  in  New  Jersey,  38, 
n.  58;  unorganized  in  New  Jersey, 
Aug.,  i860,  according  to  Seward, 
15,  n.  49;  unorganized  in  west 
Jersey,  according  to  Senator  Nor- 
cross,  in  campaign  of  i860,  45-46; 
differentiated  from  “Opposition”,  by 
Norcross,  45-46;  gains  of,  in  spring 
elections,  1861,  54;  Greeley  on,  June 
6,  1862,  129,  n.  11 ;  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbs  “Opposition”,  after  i860,  127, 
141;  success  of,  in  1872,  175-176. 
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See  also  under  "Opposition",  Re¬ 
publican  party,  Union-Republican 
party,  Union-Republicans 

Rescinding  of  ratification  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment:  see  under  Amendments 

Rhodes,  James  Ford,  on  the  unseating 
of  Stockton,  and  the  overriding  of 
the  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Rill,  147, 
and  nn.  13,  15 

Riggs,  Jetur  R.,  elected,  1858,  to 
Congress,  as  Anti-Lecompton  Demo¬ 
crat,  25 

Robbins,  Amos,  president  of  the  senate, 
1864,  105 

Robeson,  George  M.,  member  of 
Cattell  Cabal,  145,  n.  9,  148,  n. 
20,160,  n.  54;  candidate  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  attorney-general  of  New 
Jersey,  158,  appointed  by  Governor 
Ward,  158,  160;  appointed,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
173,  191;  seeks  United  States  sena- 
torship,  1877,  but  is  defeated,  177 

Rogers,  A.  J.,  Congressman,  speaks 
against  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham, 
97,  98;  debates  of,  with  General 
Judson  Kilpatrick,  151 

Rogers,  Edward  Y.,  delegate  to  Re¬ 
publican  national  convention,  i860, 
27 

Routes,  four,  on  the  “Underground 
Railroad”,  9-10 

Runyon,  Theodore,  Douglas  elector, 
36;  Douglas  supporter,  Dec.,  i860, 
41,  n.  3;  elected  Mayor  of  Newark, 

1863,  100;  senatorial  delegate  to 
Democratic  national  convention, 

1864,  1 15;  defends  Fuller,  119; 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  gover¬ 
norship,  1865,  150 

Rusling,  James  F.,  Republican,  at 
Democratic  mass  convention,  Dec. 
11,  i860,  41,  n.  6,  42,  n.  10;  is 
candidate  of  Cattell  Cabal,  1868,  for 
Congress,  but  is  defeated,  173;  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  President  Grant,  state 
pension  agent,  173 

Scovel,  James  M.,  presents  resolutions 
to  Douglas  convention  condemning 
President  Buchanan  for  partisan 
interference  against  Douglas,  33, 
n.  34;  opposes  committee  report  on 
Holsman  resolutions,  87;  elected 
senator,  1863,  in  spite  of  opposition 
of  the  Joint  Companies,  137,  i54> 
n.  39  <Smith  > ;  senatorial  delegate  to 
Republican  national  convention, 
1864,115;  at  Union  League  meeting, 
Burlington,  132,  n.  23;  presents 


resolutions  in  legislature,  1863,  sup¬ 
porting  the  administration,  135; 
War  Democrat,  135-136;  presents 
resolutions  against  Joint  Companies, 
1864,  139;  hostile  to  railroad  inter¬ 
ests,  137,  154;  opposes  radical  Re¬ 
publican  reconstruction  policy,  154, 
n.  36;  in  1866,  suggests  to  Governor 
Ward  special  session  to  elect  succes¬ 
sor  to  United  States  Senator  Stock- 
ton,  155 

Scudder,  Edward,  president  of  the 
senate,  1865,  142 

Scudder,  Isaac,  Lincoln  elector,  i860, 
33.  n.  35 

Seceding  states,  status  of,  Governor 
Parker  on,  162,  n.  2,  Democratic 
view  of,  74,  Union-Republican  view 
of,  162 

Secession,  fear  of,  urged  as  argument 
against  the  election  of  Lincoln,  i860, 
35;  right  of,  not  recognized  by 
Democratic  mass  convention,  Dec. 
11,  i860,  42;  rank  and  file  of  Demo¬ 
crats  opposed  to,  1861,  66;  discus¬ 
sion  of,  Dec.,  i860,  44;  opposed  by 
True  American,  April  19,  1861,  55, 
n.  52;  papers  in  favor  of,  Sep.,  1861, 
62,  n.  14;  opposed  by  Governor 
Parker,  72,  81,  82,  83,  94,  100; 
favored  by  radical  Democrats,  1862, 
76;  condemned  by  Democrats,  1865, 
15 1;  southern  attitude  towards,  179; 
northern  attitude  towards,  179-180 

Senator,  United  States,  election  of,  to 
succeed  Stockton,  153-156  <see  also 
under  Cattell  >;  mode  of  electing, 
fixed  by  Congress,  after  unseating  of 
Stockton,  155,  and  n.  43.  See  also 
under  United  States  senator,  United 
States  senatorship 

Seward,  William  A.,  attitude  of  New 
Jersey  Republicans  towards,  i860, 
27,  28,  n.  18  <Smith>;  on  lack  of 
Republican  organization  in  New 
Jersey,  Aug.,  i860,  15,  n.  49 

Seymour,  Horatio,  iii;  as  governor  of 
New  York,  supports  the  war,  but 
opposes  certain  acts  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  especially  emancipation,  78 

Sharp,  John  L.,  delegate  to  Charleston 
convention,  29,  n.  21 

Sherman,  James  T.,  "Opposition” 
leader,  1859,  18;  signs  call  for 
Republican  national  convention, 
i860,  38,  n.  58;  delegate  to  Republi¬ 
can  national  convention,  i860,  27 ; 
member  of  “Opposition”  state  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  Dec.,  i860,  44, 
n.  19 
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Sherman,  John,  of  Ohio,  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  i860,  .22 

Sickler,  James  R.,  Breckenridge  elec- 
tor,  32 

Sitgreaves,  Charles,  Breckenridge  sup¬ 
porter,  signs  Democratic  fusion 
proclamation,  i860,  34;  considered 
in  Democratic  caucus  for  United 
States  senator  ship,  1863,  81 

Skelton,  Dr.  Charles,  Anti-Lecompton 
Democrat,  1859,  17;  considered  in 
Democratic  caucus  for  United  States 
senatorship,  1863,  81 ;  copperhead,  95 

Slave-holders’  demands,  Breckenridge 
Democrats  favorable  to,  Nov.,  i860, 
4° 

Slavery,  in  New  Jersey,  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of,  2-12;  fostered  by  British, 
Dutch,  and  Germans,  3,  and  n.  10; 
not  abolished  by  Act  of  Feb.  15, 
1804,  or  Act  of  April  18,  1846,  4-5, 
6,  and  n.  22,  10;  not  abolished  by 
state  constitution  of  1844,  5-6; 
official  attitude  towards,  7-8;  re¬ 
garded  as  an  intrastate,  domestic 
question,  10;  exclusion  of,  from 
future  territory,  recommended  to 
Congress,  by  legislature,  1 847,  1 1 ; 
abolition  of,  in  District  of  Columbia, 
recommended  to  Congress,  by  legis¬ 
lature,  1849,  11 ;  strength  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to,  1856,  11,  n.  43;  discussed  by 
Governor  Newell,  in  annual  mes¬ 
sage,  1 1 -1 2;  attitude  of  the  parties 
towards,  1858,  12  <Newell’s  mes¬ 
sage  >;  declared  by  Governor  Parker 
a  matter  for  each  state  to  settle  for 
itself,  82;  cause  of  the  war,  179-180; 
attitude  of  New  Jersey  towards,  180. 
See  also  under  Abolition,  Abolition 
doctrine,  Abolition  hampered,  etc., 
Abolition  society,  Abolitionists 

Slaves,  mostly  in  coast  counties,  and  in 
northwestern  <farming>  counties,  2, 
3,  and  n.  10;  few  in  southern 
counties,  3;  importation  of,  en¬ 
couraged  by  British  legislation,  3, 
forbidden  by  Act  of  March  22,  1786, 
Nov.,  1788,  4;  removal  of,  from 
state,  forbidden,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  4;  must  be  taught  to  read, 
4;  by  New  Jersey  law  could  be 
brought  into  the  state,  and  removed 
again,  by  visiting  owners,  8;  status, 
in  1865,  of  bom,  164;  kidnapping  of, 
guarded  against  by  law,  8 ;  trade  in, 
forbidden  by  Acts  of  1786,  1788,4. 
See  also  under  Slavery 

Smith,  Charles  Perrin,  Reminiscences  of, 


value  of,  for  this  study,  iv,  191-192; 
career  of,  191;  a  leader  of  the 
American  party,  then  of  the  “Op¬ 
position”,  17,  n.  62,  20,  n.  66,  191; 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  Governor  Newell,  16, 
n.  57;  praised  by  State  Gazette,  for 
part  in  securing  American  support 
for  Olden,  1859,  n.  62;  part 
played  by,  at  American  convention, 
Sep.  7,  1859,  18-20;  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  election  of  Olden  as 
governor,  19-20;  credibility  of,  in  his 
Reminiscences,  20,  n.  66,  149,  n.  23, 
191-192;  on  the  numbers  of  the 
sympathizers  with  the  south,  1859, 
19,  20,  n.  66;  leader  of  the  “Op¬ 
position”  in  west  Jersey,  20,  n.  66; 
originates  movement  to  support 
Dayton  for  the  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion,  i860,  28,  n.  18;  opposed  to 
nomination  of  Seward  for  the 
presidency,  i860,  28,  n.  18;  de¬ 

scribes  meeting  of  delegates,  at 
Chicago,  i860,  in  support  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  28,  n.  18;  on  Governor  Parker, 
83,  n.  12;  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  second  term,  131 ;  on  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Ward,  1862,  the  organization 
of  the  Union-Republican  party, 
and  the  campaign  of  1862,  13 1,  n. 
20;  prominent  in  the  Union  Leagues, 
132;  chairman  of  the  Union-Re¬ 
publican  state  executive  committee, 
1864,  140;  draws  up  protest  against 
the  election  of  Stockton,  145,  and 
nn.  6,  9,  148,  n.  18;  hostility  of 
Cattell  Cabal  to,  148,  nn.  18,  20, 
149,  n.  23,  150,  152-153,  158-161 
< especially  160,  n.  54>,  174;  re¬ 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  1867,  by  Governor  Ward,  148, 
n.  18,  in  spite  of  Cattell  Cabal,  159- 
16 1  <see  also  above,  under  “hostility 
of  Cattell  Cabal  to”,  etc.  >;  on 
Cattell,  150;  on  election  of  Scovel  as 
senator,  1863,  154,  n.  39;  on  the 
campaign  of  1865,  1 52-153;  on 

Cattell’s  campaign  for  the  United 
States  senatorship,  154,  n.  39  <on 
page  155  >,  158-161  especially  158, 
nn.  49,  51  >;  on  election  of  1867, 
169-170;  on  Cobb’s  injection  of 
negro  suffrage  as  issue  of  campaign 
of  1867,  169-170;  resigns  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Union-Republican  state 
executive  committee,  June  23,  1867, 
170,  172;  becomes  chairman,  1868, 
172-173;  on  his  efforts  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1868,  173;  on  the  Republi- 
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can  defeat  in  1868,  173;  resigns  as 
chairman,  June  3,  1869,  174;  on  the 
situation  in  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion,  1869,  174;  on  the  campaign  of 
1876,  177 

Smith,  James,  presents  resolutions  in 
assembly,  1863,  for  appointment  of 
peace  commissioners  to  visit  the 
south,  to  arrange  terms  of  peace, 
86-87 

Social  conditions,  studied,  iii,  185 

Soldiers,  denial  of  vote  to,  due  to 
copperheads,  134;  failure  of,  to 
vote,  defeats  Ward  for  the  governor¬ 
ship,  1862,.  131,  n.  20  <Smith>; 
vote  of  returned, decisive  in  1865,153; 
voting  of,  1864,  140.  See  also 

Soldiers  in  the  field,  etc. 

Soldiers  in  the  field,  bill  to  secure  vote 
to,  introduced  in  legislature,  1863, 
by  Union-Republicans,  93,  constitu¬ 
tionality  of,  questioned,  93-94,  up¬ 
held  by  Attorney-General  Freling- 
huysen,  94,  revived  in  1864,  106- 
107,  blocked  again  by  constitutional 
difficulty,  106;  vote  of,  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  by  amendment  to  state 
constitution,  1875,  176-177.  See 

also  under  Soldiers,  denial,  etc. 

South,  trade  with,  important  political 
factor,  in  New  Jersey,  1-2,  9,  10, 
and  n.  38,  37,  38,  n.  56  ccauses 
defeat  of  Pennington,  in  Congression¬ 
al  election,  i86o>,  52  <  Newark 
Journal>,  52-54 <Bumett-Price  cor¬ 
respondence  >,  56,  180-181;  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  in  i860,  21,  n.  73 
<expressedby  “L”,  by  Ten  Eyck,  in 
the  United  States  Senate>,  52,  n.  47 
<Lee>;  relation  of  radical  Demo¬ 
crats  to,  76 

Southern  counties,  feel  influence  of 

►  Philadelphia,  13,  37,  189,  n.  1 

Speer,  Albert  R.,  editor  of  New 
Brunswick  News,  28;  delegate  to 
Charleston  convention,  28,  29,  and 
n.  21;  on  Democratic  committee  of 
seven  to  draft  address  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  7;  protests 
against  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham, 
97 

Starr,  John  F.,  reelected  Congressman, 
1862,  74  .  . 

State  Gazette,  used  as  authority  in  this 
study,  iv,  189;  organ  of  Whigs, 
“Opposition”,  Republicans,  Union- 
Republicans,  189;  on  the  Union 
movement  of  1861,  67-68;  on  the 
Democratic  attitude  in  November 
and  December,  1863,  103;  upholds 
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monopoly  of  the  Joint  Companies, 
1 12;  criticizes  slackness  of  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  137 

State  Library,  at  Trenton,  newspapers 
available  at,  iv,  189 

State  militia,  proposals  concerning,  in 
legislature,  136 

State  public  documents  used  in  this 
study,  iv,  186-187 

States’  rights,  New  Jersey  and,  iii-iv, 
24,  177,  180,  1 8 1 ,  182;  devotion  to, 
of  the  Democrats,  28,  39,  of  the 
“Opposition”,  39,  voiced  in  resolu¬ 
tions  against  the  unseating  of  Stock- 
ton,  1868,  171,  n.  25;  Mr.  English 
on,  88,  91 ;  involved  in  matter  of  the 
Joint  Companies’  monopoly,  113, 
137  cupheld  here  by  the  Union- 
Republicans  also,  137-138  >;  upheld 
by  Governor  Parker,  in  his  message 
on  the  Joint  Companies’  monopoly, 
112-113 

Stevens,  Edwin  A.,  Breckenridge  elec¬ 
tor,  32;  Breckenridge  supporter, Dec., 
i860,  41,  n.  3 

Stockton,  John  P.,  as  chairman,  plat¬ 
form  committee,  Democratic  state 
convention,  Sep.  4,  1862,  reports 
resolutions,  on  the  war,  etc.,  71-72; 
senatorial  delegate  to  Democratic 
national  convention,  1864,  115; 

defends  Fuller,  after  his  arrest  by 
federal  government,  112;  elected 
United  States  senator,  1865,  143- 
145;  seated,  and  unseated,  by  Sen¬ 
ate,  145-146;  bearing  of  unseating 
of,  on  Reconstruction,  146-147,  156; 
unseating  of,  discussed  by  Blaine, 
DeWitt,  Nixon,  Rhodes,  Welles,  147, 
and  n.  13;  protest  against  election 
of,  drawn  by  Smith,  C.  P.,  and 
Cortlandt  Parker,  145,  and  nn. 
6,  9,  148,  n.  18,  as  made  to  the 
Senate,  used  primarily  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Cattell,  148,  156,  n.  46 
<Smith>;  unseating  of,  leads  to  de¬ 
termination  by  Congress  of  the  mode 
of  electing  United  States  senators, 
155,  and  n.  43;  resolutions  by  the 
legislature,  1868,  on  the  unseating  of, 
1 71,  n.  25;  elected  United  States 
senator,  1869,  158 

Stockton,  Commodore  Robert  F.,  up¬ 
holds  slavery,  and  discusses  the 
negro  race,  10,  n.  37;  and  Ameri¬ 
can  party,  Newark  Advertiser  on, 
1 7,  n.  62 ;  president  of  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  Company,  ibid. ; 
leader  of  “Native”  or  “Stockton” 
Americans,  25  n.  5;  chairman  of  the 
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committee  of  seven  on  address  and 
resolutions,  at  Democratic  mass 
convention,  Dec.  11,  i860,  41; 

remarks  of,  at  that  convention,  41, 
n.  8;  Bell  supporter,  Dec.,  i860,  41, 
n.  3;  views  of,  43,  n.  11;  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  48,  n.  33; 
on  the  history  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
panies,  108,  n.  80 

Stratton,  John  L.  N.,  elected  to 
Congress,  by  the  “Opposition”, 

1860,  37 

Stryker,  Thomas  J.,  delegate  to  Peace 
Conference,  48,  n.  33 
Study,  scope  of  this,  iii,  iv,  179-180,184, 
185;  authorities  for,  iv,  Bibliography, 
186-188,  Appendix  I,  Newspapers, 
189-190,  Appendix  II,  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  C.  P.  Smith,  191-192 
Sumter,  enthusiasm  after,  54-55,  57. 
126 

Tariff,  protective,  advocated,  by  “Op¬ 
position”,  1859,  17,  24,  n.  2,  35,  n. 
46,  by  Governor  Newell,  in  message, 
1858,  35,  n.  46,  by  Democratic  state 
convention,  i860,  ibid..,  in  Republi¬ 
can  national  platform,  i860,  24; 
importance  of,  in  campaign  of  i860, 
and  later,  35,  n.  46,  36,  185;  im¬ 
portance  of,  in  1861,  Newark  Mer¬ 
cury  on,  54,  n.  50 

Tatem,  John  L.  C.,  "Opposition” 
leader,  17,  n.  62,  18 
Taylor,  Joseph  N.,  speaker,  1864,  105; 
presents  resolutions  about  voting  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  106-107 
Teese,  Frederick  H.,  speaker,  1861,  45 
Ten  Eyck,  John  C.,  elected  United 
States  senator,  1859,  16-17;  as 

United  States  senator  states  his 
position  on  slavery,  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  of  1850,  etc.,  21,  n.  73;  refuses 
to  endorse,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  resolutions  of  legislature  of 

1861,  48,  n.  34;  speaks  at  Union 
convention,  1862,  70;  candidate,  un¬ 
successful,  for  United  States  senator- 
ship,  1865,  144 

Thompson,  David,  Lincoln  elector, 
i860,  33,  n.  35 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  carries  New  Jersey, 
1876,  177 

Trenton  Public  Library,  Trenton  State 
Library,  newspapers  at,  available  for 
this  study,  iv,  190 
Trenton,  Union  League  at,  132 
True  American,  official  spokesman  of 
the  Democratic  party,  189;  used  as 
authority  in  this  study,  iv,  189-190; 


endorses  Fusion  ticket,  and  Douglas, 

1860,  34,  n.  37;  on  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  etc.,  55,  n.  52;  endorses 
statement  by  Camden  Democrat  of 
principles  and  policies  for  the  true 
Democracy,  61 ;  suspends  daily 
edition,  Aug.  24,  1861,  61,  resumes 
daily  edition,  Oct.  7,  1861,  61,  n.  11; 
opposes  coercion,  6 1 ;  on  the  disaster  at 
Bull  Run,  61;  objects  to  a  union 
ticket,  1861,  65;  condemns  emanci¬ 
pation  proclamation,  73,  n.  46;  on 
the  election  of  1862,  74-75 

“Underground  Railroad”,  9-10 

Union,  ardent  enthusiasm  for,  after 
Sumter,  54-55,  57,  126,  wanes,  after 
Bull  Run,  58 

“Union  as  it  was,  The”,  Democratic 
slogan,  72,  74,  83  <Govemor 

Parker  on> 

Union  convention,  Aug.  21,  1862, 

69-71,  nominates  Marcus  L.  Ward 
for  the  governorship,  70 

Union  Leagues  <called  also  Loyal 
Leagues,  Loyal  National  Leagues  >, 
general  discussion  of,  132-134;  at 
Burlington,  132,  n.  23,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  132,  at  Trenton,  132-133, 
influence  public  opinion  against 
Holsman resolutions,  136;  vigorously 
support  the  administration,  133; 
in  effect,  a  political  party,  133, 
or  at  least  a  reorganization  of  the 
Union -Republican party,  134;  promi¬ 
nent  in  campaignof  1864,  140;  active 
in  campaign  of  1865,  15 1,  n.  26; 
value  of,  137 

Union,  meetings  in  support  of,  April, 

1861,  55 

Union,  or  fusion,  movement,  of  1861, 
mass  meeting  in  support  of,  Sep.  21, 
1861,  127-128,  129,  called  by  Demo¬ 
crats  “Union-No-Party-Party”,  127, 
condemned  by  the  State  Gazette, 
67-68,  and  by  many  Republicans, 

129,  n.  11 ;  for  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign,  1862,  proposed  by  Field  and 
Potts,  69,  opposed  at  first  by  Re¬ 
publican  journals,  69,  gains  favor, 
69-70,  conduct  and  progress  of,  129, 

130.  See  also  under  Field,  Potts 

Union  party:  see  “Opposition”,  Union, 

or  fusion,  movement,  Union- 
Republican  party,  Union-Republi¬ 
cans 

Union-Republican  party,  organized, 
Aug.  21,  1862,  130,  131,  n.  20 

< Smith  > ;  pledged  to  support  the 
administration  and  the  war,  130; 
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works  with  Senator  Randolph  to 
modify  Holsman  resolutions,  94-95, 

1 34- 135;  upholds  the  U nion ,  1 36- 137; 
agrees  with  Democrats  on  Joint 
Companies’  matter,  1864,  112,  113, 

1 14,  137;  attitude  of,  on  securing 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
the  opportunity  to  vote,  138; 
early  supports  Lincoln  for  renomina¬ 
tion,  1 15,  138-139;  state  convention 
of,  May  12,  1864,  instructs  its 

delegates  for  Lincoln,  115,  139; 

national  convention  of,  June  7, 
1864,  1 16;  in  campaign  of  1864,  141; 
becomes  Republican  party,  after 

1864,  141 ;  state  convention  of, 
July  20,  1865,  reviews,  in  its  plat¬ 
form,  the  course  of  the  Democrats 
throughout  the  war,  149;  views  of, 

1865,  on  the  status  of  the  seceding 
states,  162;  success  of,  in  1865,  148, 
149,  and  reasons  for  that  success, 
164;  triumph  of,  1865,  New  York 
Times  on,  153,  and  n.  34,  New  York 
Evening  Post  on,  153,  New  York 
Tribune  on,  153,  n.  34;  success  of, 

1866,  157;  state  convention  of,  1867, 
controlled  by  radicals,  led  by  Cobb, 
169,  170.  See  also  under  Union- 
Republicans 

Union-Republicans,  main  purpose  of, 
1862,  support  of  the  Union,  73; 
attitude  of,  in  legislature,  1863,  94; 
general  discussion  of  the  activities  of, 
126-141.  See  also  under  Union- 
Republican  party 

United  States  senator,  elected  by  joint 
meeting,  14,  n.  46, 143;  mode  of  elec¬ 
ting,  prescribed  by  Congress,  after 
unseating  of  Stockton,  155,  and 
n.  43;  elections  of:  see  under  Cattell, 
Frelinghuysen,  McPherson,  Stock- 
ton,  John  P.,  Ten  Eyck,  Wall, 
Wright,  William 

United  States  senatorship,  contest 
over,  1865-1866,  Chapter  VII,  142- 

161 

Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  iii,  copper¬ 
head,  95;  endorses  Holsman's  resolu¬ 
tions,  85,  n.  18;  arrest  of,  protests 
against,  97-98;  forces  peace  plank 
through  Democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion,  1864,  1 17,  124 

Van  Arsdale,  Jacob,  delegate  to 
Charleston  convention,  member  of 
Democratic  national  committee,  29, 
n.  21 

Vanatta,  Jacob,  as  member  of  Douglas 
national  executive  committee,  i860, 


rejects  fusion,  34,  n.  40;  supports 
Governor  Parker  against  Senator 
Holsman,  84,  87 

Van  Lain,  S.  G.  A.,  delegate  to  Con¬ 
stitutional  Union  convention,  26, 
n.  12 

Vliet,  Joseph,  Douglas  elector,  33 

Volunteering,  stimulated,  in  1861,  by 
business  depression,  57,  n.  58,  in 
1864,  by  state  and  federal  bounties, 
95.  96,  97 

Volunteers,  provisions  for  the  families 
of,  55,  and  n.  54,  56-57 

Vroom,  Peter  D.,  opposes  Ten  Eyck 
for  United  States  senatorship,  1859, 
17;  candidate  of  Anti- Lecomp ton 
Democrats  for  gubernatorial  nomi¬ 
nation,  1859,  17;  Breckenridge 

elector,  32;  views  of,  51,  n.  43;  after 
Sumter,  supports  the  Union,  54, 
n.  51;  delegate  to  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  48,  n.  33 

Wall,  James  T.,  iii;  elected  delegate  to 
Charleston  convention,  but  not  at 
the  convention,  29,  n.  21;  opposes 
coercion,  53,  n.  48;  on  editorial  staff 
of  New  York  Daily  News,  63;  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Newark  Journal, 
63-64;  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
Fort  Lafayette,  63-65;  correspond¬ 
ence  of,  with  Postmaster-General 
Montgomery  Blair,  64;  charges 
against,  not  given,  65,  n.  22;  arrest 
of,  condemned  by  the  Democrats,  65, 
prime  factor  in  the  Democratic  vic¬ 
tory,  1861,  66,  74;  addresses  me¬ 
morial,  on  his  arrest,  to  assembly, 
Jan.  16,  1862,  68,  action  of  assembly 
on  the  memorial,  68;  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory,  1862,  75;  ardent 

copperhead, 77;  electedUnited  States 
senator,  1863,  81 

Walsh,  Cornelius,  defeated  for  the 
governorship,  1871,  175 

War,  purpose  of  the,  Democratic  view 
of,  57,  74,  85,  88,  122;  conduct  of 
the,  discussed,  126-127,  advisability 
of  continuing,  discussed,  126;  Demo¬ 
crats  insist  it  must  be  conducted  in 
constitutional  fashion,  60,  88;  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Newark  Journal,  85. 
See  also  under  Administration,  Ar¬ 
bitrary  arrests,  Habeas  corpus,  Hols¬ 
man,  Newark  Journal,  Parker,  Joel, 
Peace  Commissioners,  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  Peace  Democracy,  etc., 
Peace,  urged  by  Democracy,  etc., 
Vallandigham  -rj 

Ward,  Marcus  L.,  delegate  to  Republi- 
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can  national  convention,  i860,  27; 
“The  Soldier’s  Friend”,  70,  130,  150; 
nominated  for  governorship,  by  the 
Union-Republicans,  1862,  70;  letter 
of  notification  to,  and  his  reply,  71, 
n.  40;  defeated,  1862,  74,  130-131, 
defeat  of,  1862,  due  to  absence  of 
soldiers  in  the  field,  131,  n.  20 
<Smith>;  senatorial  delegate  to  Re¬ 
publican  national  convention,  1864, 
11 5.  1 39 ;  struggle  with  Cattell  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination,  1865, 
149-150;  nominated  for  the  gover¬ 
norship,  1865,  150,  and  elected, 

151-152,  calls  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  for  Sep.  10,  1866,  to 
ratify  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
elect  a  United  States  senator,  155- 
157;  on  President  Johnson,  165, 
n.  10;  vetoes  resolutions  rescinding 
ratification  of  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  1868,  171 

Welles,  Gideon,  on  the  unseating  of 
Stockton,  147,  n.  13;  on  the  overrid¬ 
ing  of  the  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  147,  n.  14 

Wentz,  Alexander,  “Opposition”  lead¬ 
er,  1859,  17,  n.  62,  18 

Westcott,  Samuel,  delegate  to  Charles¬ 
ton  convention,  29,  n.  21 

West  Virginia,  formation  of,  as  state, 
protest  against,  in  the  Holsman 
resolutions,  80 

Whigs,  carry  New  Jersey,  1840,  1844, 
1848,  14,  n.  44;  control  legislature, 
1847,  1849,  11,  n.  42;  form  part  of 
the  “Opposition”,  1856, 14;  breakup 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  14;  join  in  part 


the  Constitutional  Union  party,  25, 
32,  in  part  the  “Opposition”,  39,  in 
part  the  Democratic  party,  25,  39 
“Wideawakes”,  parades  of,  i860,  35 
Williamson,  Benjamin,  delegate  to 
Charleston  convention,  29,  n.  21, 
signs  minority  report  of  platform 
committee,  29,  n.  23 ;  Bell  elector,  32 ; 
Breckenridge  supporter,  Dec.,  i860, 
41,  n.  3;  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  48,  n.  33 
Williamson,  J.  A.,  delegate  to  Constitu¬ 
tional  Union  convention,  Balti¬ 
more,  26,  n.  12 

Wills,  Moses,  Douglas  elector,  36 
Winton,  Eben,  editor  of  the  Bergen 
Democrat,  arrested  by  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  with  Fuller  and  Cone,  1 19 
Wood,  Benjamin,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  63,  n.  19 
Wood,  Fernando,  in;  relations  of,  with 
the  Bergen  group  of  Democrats,  95; 
advocates  secession,  100-101;  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Morris  True  Demo¬ 
cratic  Banner  for  secessionist  views, 
103 

Wright,  General  E.  V.  R.,  defeated 
candidate  for  the  governorship,  1859, 
1.7 

Wright,  William,  delegate  to  the 
Charleston  convention,  and  vice- 
president,  for  New  Jersey,  of  that 
convention,  29,  n.  21;  Breckenridge 
supporter,  Dec.,  i860,  41,  n.  3; 
principal  proprietor  of  the  Newark 
Journal,  190;  copperhead,  84;  elected 
United  States  senator,  1853,  1863, 
91-92,  190 
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Charles  Merriam  Knapp  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  September 
21,  1892.  He  was  prepared  for  Columbia  College  at  the  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City,  1906-1910.  From  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1914.  From 
September,  1914,  to  May,  1918,  he  was  in  residence  as  a  graduate 
student  under  the  Department  of  History  in  Columbia  University, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1915.  In  May,  1917, 
he  was  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  history.  In  May,  1918,  he  entered  the  United  States 
Army.  From  February  to  June,  1919,  he  was  a  reader  in  the 
Department  of  History  in  Columbia  College.  During  1919-1920,  he 
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